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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a letter from Mr. 
Durrant Cooper in your March number, 
p- 272, some remarks are made upon 
Hastings Past and Present. It would be 
well if corrections in literary works were 
more often suggested in the friendly spirit 
which he shews, and in the present in- 
stance he will doubtless feel pleasure in 
seeing that he has in some points been 
anticipated in the work itself. The posi- 
tion of the notes and the absence of any 
reference to them in the text has led to 
his overlooking them, a more venial error 
under these circumstances than it would 
otherwise have been. I allude to the fol- 
lowing : 

1. To the descent of the earls of Hun- 
tingdon, which is stated correctly in the 
notes, Appendix, p. xviii. 

2. To the letter authorising a collection 
for a harbour at Hastings in 1578, which 
is referred to from a copy in the Bodleian 
Library, Appendix, p. xix.; and 

3. To the charters of the priory, as 
printed in Nichols’s Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica, which are men- 
tioned in the “ List of books relating to 
Hastings and the neighbourhood,’’ Ap- 
pendix, p. iii. 

Having drawn Mr. Cooper’s attention to 
these, among the points which he notices, 
let me take the opportunity of asking his 
favourable consideration for the ‘‘ Local 
Notes and Queries,’’ which now form a 
separate heading in The Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s News. His knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of Hastings and its 
neighbourhood would make the contribu- 
tions which he might send a most desirable 
addition to those which have already ap- 
peared. Yours, &c. 

Hastings. Epwarp MARSHALL, 

Mr. Ursan,—The translation into 
Latin verse of “ A Froggy would a wooing 
go,’’ in your March number, cannot, I 
think, have failed to have afforded your 
readers great delight. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a gross false quantity occurs in one 
of the stanzas: ‘‘ Vexat pitiit# molesta.”’ 
May I be allowed to correct it, by sug- 
gesting in lieu of it, “‘ Malé tussis anhela 
lacessit.’’ It will occur to your readers 
that ‘* Tussis anhela ”’ is a malady ascribed 
by Virgil, in his Georgics, as peculiar to 
swine, and therefore very applicable in 
the present case. Yours, Pes. 


The friends of the late Rev. Robert 
Montgomery have pointed out to us a 
notice inserted in the Quarterly Review for 
January 1836, stating that the late Poet 
had forwarded to the Editor a copy of his 
Baptismal Register, Nov. 8th, 1807, in 
order to prove that the story of his having 
assumed the name by which he became 
known is utterly false and unfounded. We 
have in reply requested the same satisfac- 
tion which was afforded to the Editor of 
the Quarterly Review; but it has been 
indignantly refused: and have therefore 
no actual information to impart beyond 
the date above given. Where the bap- 
tism is on record we have not been told. 
We need not say that we were before 
ignorant of the statement in the Quarterly 
Review, or should have alluded to it in 
our memoir of Mr. Montgomery. What 
we stated of his parentage is not contra- 
dicted: if untrue, it should be directiy 
denied, as mystery in such cases always 
cherishes belief. If true, we do not under- 
stand why the truth should be unpalate- 
able; as it has always been considered an 
honourable characteristic of true genius to 
have risen from obscurity. 

In p. 265-6, it was said that ‘‘ The 
union with Ireland brought in twenty- 
eight more members, the twenty-four tem- 
poral peers being elected for life, and the 
spiritual peers serving in rotation of ses- 
sions.’’ These numbers were inadvertently 
given for ‘ thirty-two’’ and “ twenty- 
eight,’’ the members added to the House 
of Lords being thirty-two, of whom twenty- 
eight were temporal peers. A Corres- 
pondent further remarks that in the para- 
graph, p. 264, which speaks of Life Peer- 
ages conferred upon females, there is no 
reference to a subsisting instance, that of 
the Duchess of Inverness. 

On Sunday the 2nd of March, being 
the fourth Sunday in Lent, the Pope gave 
his benediction to the Golden Rose at the 
Sixtine Chapel. It is said that it will be 
sent to the Empress of the French. It is 
a very ancient rite of the Romish Church 
that the Pope should, on the day just 
mentioned, bless a golden rose, which it 
is a custom to send to a sovereign, to a 
celebrated church, or to some eminent per- 
sonage. It was once sent to Henry VIII.: 
and qu. whether to any other of our kings? 
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THE TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


THREE quarters of a century have 
elapsed since Mr. Samuel Rogers made 
his first attempt at authorship. His 
first essay was as a prose writer, and 
his literary debut was made in our 
own pages. In our volume for the year 
1781 will be found a brief series of 
miscellaneous papers under the head 
of “The Scribbler.” They were the 
production of one who was, at the 
time, a banker’s clerk, working from 
ten till five, and devoting his evening 
hours to literary pursuits as a luxury 
which he had a right to enjoy, and 
which he enjoyed more than any lux- 
ury which in after-life he was able 
to obtain, without trouble and at un- 
appreciable cost. 

Of his other works we need not 
speak here. We may, however, state 
that of one he made a holocaust. It 
was an opera, entitled “The Vintage 
of Burgundy.” Asa manager assured 
him it would be condemned, Rogers- 
copied out the songs, and put the ma- 
nuscript into the fire. 

The volume before us is also in some 
measure his work. Not the least in- 
teresting portions are those which 
portray Rogers himself. Thus, we 
find him being taught by his mother 
to have sympathy with every living 
thing. We see him, as a boy, looking 
up at the rebels’ heads stuck up above 
Temple Bar; running about St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in a cocked hat; dancing 
minuets with young ladies; and, in a 
fit of enthusiasm, flinging the same 
shaped hat among the spectators, in- 
stead of rakishly clapping it on his 
head, as etiquette required, when the 
dance was done. 

The banker’s son had an early in- 
clination to become a preacher. This 
inclination was founded on his esteem 


for the Rev. Dr. Price, who used to 
spend his evenings at Newington 
Green with Rogers’s family, “in his 
dressing-gown.” His young admira- 
tion for Dr. Johnson led him to seek 
an interview with the great lexico- 
grapher, but his heart failed him when 
his hand was on the knocker of the 
door in Bolt Court—and the two never 
met. Rogers mentions with regret 
that there were other men of note 
whom he might have seen but did not. 
Among others, Horace Walpole, Tom 
Warton, Burns, and many more. But 
he saw Garrick play Ranger, and he 
had looked at and listened to Haydn 
playing a sonata on the harpsichord, 
arrayed in a court suit and a sword by 
his side, as was the fashion of the 
times. 

Rogers acknowledges that he was 
not indifferent to praise; and he had 
“great satisfaction” in hearing that 
Moore approved of his Pleasures of 
Memory, and “pronounced it to be 
very different in style from the poetry 
of the day.” He was a most painstaking 
writer ; and was never weary of cor- 
recting and re-correcting. “I wasen- 
gaged,” he says, “on ‘ The Pleasures of 
Memory’ nine years, on ‘Human Life’ 
for nearly the same space of time ; and 
‘Italy’ was not completed in less than 
sixteen years.” 

Rogers heard Sir Joshua deliver his 
last lecture, and he notices the snuff- 
powdered waistcoat of the great reve- 
rencer of Michael Angelo. The taking 
snuff to excess was among the evil 
fashions of the day, but it was not the 
only evil or foolish one. He went to 
Ranelagh with a lady who “sat upon a 
stool placed in the bottom of the coach, 
the height of her head-dress not allow- 
ing her to occupy the regular seat.” 
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Tight-lacing was equally absurd. Lady 
Crewe told him, that “on returning 
home from Ranelagh, she has rushed 
up to her bedroom, and desired her 
maid to cut her laces without a mo- 
ment’s delay, for fear she should faint.” 
Among other social traits, we have 
one connected with Quin and a dinner 
party. “There was a delicious pud- 
ding, which the master of the house, 
pushing the dish towards Quin, begged 

im to taste. A gentleman had just 
before helped himself to an immense 
piece of it. ‘ Pray,’ said Quin, looking 
first at the gentleman’s plate and then 
at the dish, ‘ which is the pudding ?” 

Rogers had often conversed with a 
Thames boatman who had often spoken 
to “Mr. Alexander Pope.” The 
Twickenham villa of the latter, Rogers 
would have purchased, only that he 
was afraid a little of the price, and 
very much of the epigrams that might 
possibly be fired at him in conse- 
quence. Wilkes is described as awfully 
ugly, but “very gentlemanly in ap- 
pearance and manners.” The greater 
portion of Rogers’s life, however, was 
spent among men of more fancy than 

ilkes, and Rogers himself was not 
without fancies of his own. One of 
his favourite fancies was “that per- 
haps in the next world the use of words 
may be dispensed with — that our 
thoughts may stream into each other’s 
minds without any verbal communi- 
cation.” This may do for the Elysian 
fields, but it would be a wonderfully 
inconvenient and dangerous process 
for this present state of being, wherein 
words are not even the interpreters of 
thought. In further connection with 
a future state, Rogers told of a re- 
mark made by Lord Erskine, on hear- 
ing that somebody had died worth two 
hundred thousand pounds, “ Well, 
that’s a very pretty sum to begin the 
next world with.” 

It was at Erskine’s house at Hamp- 
stead that Rogers met the Prince of 
Wales at dinner, conversed with him 
for the first and only time in his life, 
and found him very agreeable and fa- 
miliar. The Prince told two stories of 
Thurlow. The first was, Thurlow 
once said to the prince, “Sir, your’ 
father will continue to be a popular 
king as long as he continues to go to 
church every Sunday, and to be faith- 
ful to that ugly woman, your mother : 
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but you, Sir, will never be popular.” 
The other was this :—While his ser- 
vants were carrying Thurlow up stairs 
to his bed-room, just hefore his death, 
they happened to let his legs strike 
against the banisters, upon which he 
uttered (the last words he ever spoke) 
a frightful imprecation upon “ all their 
souls.” Sheridan was not more civil 
to the Duke of York, absent, than 
Thurlow was to the Prince, present. 
When the Duke was obliged to retreat 
before the French, Sheridan gave as a 
toast, “The Duke of York and his 
brave followers.” And, @ propos to 
Sheridan, Rogers says, “I prefer 
Sheridan’s Rivals to his School for 
Scandal ; exquisite humour pleases me 
more than the finest wit.” There was 
not much more dignity in Sheridan’s 
last moments than in Thurlow’s. 
“ Sheridan,” said Rogers, “had very 
fine eyes, and he was not a little vain 
of them. He said to me on his death- 
bed, ‘ Tell Lady Bessborough that my 
eyes will look up to the coffin-lid as 
brightly as ever.”” But it was not a 
time when men lived or died with dig- 
nity. A couple of statesmen at the 
helm of government made nothing of 
seven bottles of wine each after din- 
ner. Pitt, who was one of these states- 
men, could not help himself to salt 
without using both hands—one to 
steady the other ; and Lord Tanker- 
ville assured Rogers that he had played 
ecards with Fitzpatrick, at Brookes’s, 
from ten o’clock at night till near six 
o'clock the next afternoon, a waiter 
standing by to tell them “whose deal 
it was,” they being too sleepy to 
know. 

If some of the great men of past 
days sometimes sat up when they 
should have been in bed, others went 
to bed when they should have sat up. 
Topham Beauclerk (Johnson's friend) 
was avery absent person. One day, 
having invited some friends to dinner, 
he went up-stairs to dress. There, 
he forgot all about them, thought it 
was bed-time, pulled off his clothes, 
and got into bed. A servant, who 
presently entered the room to tell him 
his guests were waiting for him, found 
him fast asleep. We can give a pen- 


dant to this incident, in the case of 


Sir Lancelot Shadwell. He had been 


invited, with Lady Shadwell, to one of 


the court balls. ‘They proceeded, at 
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the proper hour, to their respective 
dressing-rooms, to make ready. Lady 
Shadwell was dressed, descended to 
the drawing-room, waited till she was 
weary, went up-stairs to Sir Lance- 
lot’s room, and found him in bed, and 
fast asleep. The Vice-Chancellor had 
to be in his own court, at serious 
business, early in the morning; and 
this could not have been profitably 
done for the public, he remarked, if he 
went to the Sion court, upon very 
foolish business (for a Chancellor), 
late at night. This was less uncour- 
teous to the sovereign than an act of 
Fox’s. The latter once went to one 
of George the Third’s levees in his 
ordinary morning dress. “No mat- 
ter,” said Fox, to one who thought 
that such a proceeding was hardly 
respectful, “he (George III.) is so 
blind that he can’t distinguish what I 
have on.” Rogers acquits Fox of 
being addicted to talk of great people. 
The latter did, indeed, once speak to 
Rogers of Queen Charlotte, but it was 
only to notice her as “that bad wo- 
man!” 

Fox’s own friends spoke more flat- 
teringly of Fox. His surviving friends 
dearly cherished his memory. “ Many 
years after his death,” said Rogers, “ I 
was at a f{éte given by the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chiswick House: Sir 
Robert Adair and I wandered about 
the apartments, up and down stairs. 
“In what room did Fox expire?” 
asked Adair. “In this very room.” 
Immediately Adair burst into tears, 
with a vehemence of grief such as I 
hardly ever saw exhibited by man. 
The remarks of friends on Fox, during 
his life-time, were not, however, all of 
a flattering quality. Fox was sitting 
at Brookes’s, in a very moody humour, 
having lost a considerable sum at 
cards, and was indolently moving a 
pen backwards and forwards over a 
sheet of paper. “ What is he draw- 
ing ?” said some one to Hart. “ Any- 
thing but a draft,” was the reply. 
This was quite as neat as the remark 
which Rogers heard Jekyll make on 
Lady Cork, at a party, where she wore 
a most enormous plume. Jekyll said, 
“she was exactly like a shuttlecock— 
all cork and feathers!” 

As samples of difference in taste, we 
may observe, that Fox hated Milton’s 
prose works, while Horne Tooke held 
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them in high esteem. Rogers often 
dined with Tooke at Wimbledon; and 
Burdett was sometimes of the party. 
The banker does not speak favourably 
of the baronet. Burdett was a very 
inconsiderate person. One forenoon, 
when Tooke was extremely unwell, 
and a friend had sent him some fine 
hot-house grapes, Burdett, happening 
to call in, ate every one of them! In 
the latter portion of the volume we 
are told, that “ Tooke used to say that 
Porson would drink ink rather than 
not drink at all.” Indeed he would 
drink anything. He was sitting with 
a gentleman after dinner, in the cham- 
ber -of a mutual friend, a templar, 
who was then ill, and confined to bed. 
A servant came into the room, sent 
thither by his master, for a bottle of 
embrocation, which was on the chim- 
ney-piece. “I drank it an hour ago,” 
said Porson. 

There is something better than this 
in the following reminiscence of two 
celebrated personages :— 


Lord Nelsen was a remarkably kind- 
hearted man ; I have seen him spin a tee- 
totum, with his one hand, a whole evening, 
for the amusement of some children. I 
heard him once during dinner utter many 
bitter complaints (which Lady Hamilton 
vainly attempted to check) of the way he 
had been treated at Court that forenoon. 
The Queen had not condescended to take 
the slightest notice of him. In truth, 
Nelson was hated at Court: they were 
jealous of his fame. There was some- 
thing very charming in Lady Hamilton’s 
openness of manner. She showed me 
the neckcloth which Nelson had on when 
he died. Of course, I could not help 
looking at it with extreme interest; and 
she threw her arms around my neck, and 
kissed me. 


The following is characteristic of a 
nobler lady than poor, erring, ill-used 
Lady Hamilton, namely, the Duchess 
of Genhen (Jane), who is herself the 
narrator :— 


The son of Lord Cornwallis (Lord 
Brome) fell in love with my daughter 
Louisa ; and she liked him much. They 
were to be married, but the intended 
match was broken off by Lord C. whose 
only objection to it sprung from his belief 
that there was madness in my husband’s 
family. Upon this I contrived to have a 
téte & téte with Lord {C. and said to him, 
‘¢T know your reason for disapproving of 
your son’s marriage with my daughter. 
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Now I will tell you one thing plainly, 
there is not a drop of the Gordon blood 
in Louisa’s body.’’ With this statement, 
Lord C. was quite satisfied, and the mar- 
riage took place. The duchess prided her- 
self greatly on the success of this ma- 
neeuvre, though it had forced her to 
slander her own character so cruelly and 
so unjustly. 


The duchess accomplished her ends 
by her wit, although at cost to her 
fame. Rogers tells us of a grave 
Bishop, on the other hand, who, being 
witless, failed in his object, and felt 
his reputation injured to boot; this 
was Legge of Oxford. He asked 
Canning how he liked his sermon. “I 
thought it rather—short.” “Oh, yes, 
I am aware that it was short, but I 
was afraid of being tedious.” “ You 
were tedious.” Canning could say ab- 
surdly funny things, when silly ques- 
tions were put to him. A lady asked 
him, “ Why they had made the spaces 
in the iron gate at Spring Gardens so 
narrow?” “Qh, ma’am,” said Can- 
ning, “because such very fat people 
used to go through.” 

Let us notice here that we fail to 
find in this Table Talk any traces of 
a cynical and harsh nature, such as 
acute critics profess to discover in it. 
There are, indeed, things told of ill- 
natured people, and Rogers remarks 
that family misunderstandings often 
arise from the eminence acquired by 
some one member of a family which 
the others cannot endure. So when 
he noticed at home, and for the second 
time, that he had been invited to 
breakfast with Towneley, the statue- 
collector, he was met by the remark 
from the non-invited, “ You have told 
us that before.” He adds slily, rather 
than sourly, “ In days of old they used 
to put an obnoxious brother into a 

it, and sell him to the Ishmaelites.” 
He also records how Lawrence went 
proudly into the parlour where his 
brothers and sisters were, with the 
medal he had received from the So- 
ciety of Arts hanging on his bosom, 
and that not one individual would 
take the slightest notice of him or it. 
Rogers narrated this fact to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and then added, “Alas! after 
I became celebrated none of my sisters 
loved me as they did before.” But 
she herself was as jealous as any of 
her kindred. “ When a grand public 
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dinner,” says Rogers, “ was given to 
John Kemble, on his quitting the 
stage, Mrs. Siddons said to me, ‘ Well, 
perhaps in the next world women will 
be more valued than they are in this.’ 
She alluded to the comparatively little 
sensation which had been produced by 
her own retirement from the boards ; 
and, doubtless, she was a far, far, 
greater performer than John Kem- 
ble.” But John Kemble was far more 
jealous than all the rest of his family 
together. Indeed, the impression con- 
veyed is, that the Kemble blood fer- 
mented unwholesomely in this respect. 
The most absurd instance of this petty 
malignancy in presence of any supe- 
riority is thus told by Rogers:— 
“When Kemble was living at Lau- 
sanne, he used to feel rather jealous 
even of Mont Blanc. He disliked to 
hear people always asking, ‘How 
does Mont Blanc look this morning ?’” 
There is something very “smart” in 
Rogers’s assertion, that “ John Kemble 
was often very amusing when he had 
had a good deal of wine.” That is to 
say, he was not always so, even then. 
He was dreadfully dull when sober, 
and to judge from the sample cited 
from Mr. Rogers, at page 188, he was 
still duller when drunk. We think it 
is Michael Kelly, or Reynolds, who 
relates how obtusely slow John Kem- 
ble was at catching the point of a 
story. 

While on the subject of “mimic 
actors,” we may not inaptly reproduce 
the opinion of Rogers on the mimic 
Colosseum in the Regent’s Park. It 
is, he said to Mr. Dyce, “a noble 
building, finer than anything among 
the remains of architectural art in 
Italy. It is ridiculous to hear Eng- 
lishmen who have been at Rome talk 
with such rapture of the ancient build- 
ings they have seen there. In fact, 
the old Romans were but indifferent 
architects.” 

There is nothing new told touching 
the duel between Moore and Jeffrey, 
but there are a couple of good stories 
touching other duellists :— 


An Englishman and a Frenchman hav- 
ing quarrelled, they were to fight a duel. 
Being both great cowards, they agreed, 
for their mutual safety of course, that the 
duel should take place in a room perfectly 
dark. The Englishman had to fire first. 
He groped his way to the hearth, fired 
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up the chimney, and brought down the 
Frenchman, who had taken refuge there. 

The second is scarcely less amus- 
ing :— 

Humphry Howarth, the surgeon, was 
called out, and made his appearance in the 
field stark naked, to the astonishment of 
the challenger, who asked him what he 
meant. ‘‘I know,” said H. ‘that if 
any part of the clothing is carried into the 
body by a gun-shot wound festering en- 
sues; therefore, I have met you thus.”’ 
His antagonist declared that fighting with 
a man in puris naturalibus would be quite 
ridiculous ; accordingly, they parted with- 
out further discussion. 

The most melancholy figure in this 
gallery of sketches is undoubtedly 
that of the brilliant blackguard Por- 
son,—a man who, unfortunately, did 
not love sobriety and cleanliness so 
much as he loved integrity and truth. 
Porson often dined at Rogers’s house, 
where the host contrived to keep him 
within bounds;—“but I frequently 
met him at various houses, where he 
got completely drunk. He would not 
scruple to return to the dining-room, 
after the company had left it, pour 
into a tumbler the drops remaining in 
the wine-glasses, and drink off the 
omnium-gatherum.” We can match 
this anecdote by one perhaps more 
meanly disgraceful. A newly-made 
lord in a western county gave a 
breakfast in honour of the christening 
of an infant daughter. He was cele- 
brated for his “closeness ;” but there 
was a little champagne at the feast. 
The supply, however, was not exten- 
sive enough to reach one gentleman, 
the resident tutor in the family. We, 
ourselves, saw the “noble” lord drain 
the residue of the other glasses into 
one, as the company were retiring into 
another room, and present the delight- 
ful draught to the very disgusted pre- 
ceptor. This same “liberal” noble- 
man suppressed the dinner ordinarily 

iven to his tenants on the rent-days. 
The son of one of the oldest occupiers 
of a large farm on the estate, out of 
mere fun, sent to the provincial paper 
a fictitious account of a splendid ban- 
quet spread by his lordship for the 
tenants who had paid their dues. “My 
lord” never rested till he had dis- 
covered the writer. He said nothing 
more at the time, but when the old 
tenant died he refused to allow the 
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son to succeed his father in the te- 
nancy of the farm,—and with devilish 
glee told him “the reason why.” 

So much for “ my lord.” Here isa 


strongly-drawn picture of a “lady.” 


Several women were in love with Byron, 
but none so violently as Lady Caroline 
Lamb. She absolutely besieged him. He 
showed me the first letter he received from 
her, in which she assured him that “ all 
her jewels were at his service.”’ They 
frequently had quarrels, and more than 
once, on coming home, I have found her 
walking in my garden, and waiting for 
me, to beg that I would reconcile them. 
When she met Byron at a party, she 
would always, if possible, return’ home 
from it in his carriage, and accompanied 
by him, .. . Sometimes, when not invited 
to a party where he was to be, she would 
wait for him in the street till it was over! 
One night, after a great party at Devon- 
shire House, to which Lady Caroline had 
not been invited, I saw her—yes, saw 
her—talking to Byron, with half of her 
body thrust into the carriage which he 
had just entered. In spite of all this 
absurdity, my firm belief is that there was 
nothing criminal between them. Byron 
at last was sick of her. When their inti- 
macy was at an end, and while she was 
living in the country, she burned very 
solemnly, on a sort of funeral pile, ¢ran- 
scripts of all the letters which she had 
received from Byron, and a copy of a 
miniature (his portrait) which he had pre- 
sented to her; several girls from the 
neighbourhood, whom she had dressed in 
white garments, dancing round the pile, 
and singing a song which she had written 
for the occasion, ‘‘ Burn fire, burn,’’ &c. 
She was mad, and her family allowed her 
to do what she chose. 


Rogers very rightly maintains that 
Moore was not justified in destroying 
the MS. biography of Byron. The 
“ Table-Talker” remembers “ that it 
contained this anecdote,—On his mar- 
riage-night Byron suddenly started out 
of his first sleep; a taper which burned 
in the room was casting a ruddy glare 
through the crimson curtains of the 
bed, and he could not help exclaimin 
in a voice so loud that he awakene 
Lady Byron, ‘Good God! I am surely 
in hell !’” 

Byron told Rogers that he had left 
orders in his will that his illegitimate 
—- Allegra, should never be 
taught the English language. She died 
however before her father. “ You 
know,” said Rogers to Mr. Dyce, “ that 
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Allegra was buried at Harrow; but 
robably you have not heard that the 
ody was sent over to England in two 

packages, that no one might suspect 
what it was.” Of the fiendish heart- 
lessness of Byron, Rogers gives more 
than one instance. The “ friend” does, 
indeed, add, after telling Byron’s 
stories of his own devilish iniquity, 
that “ probably there was not one syl- 
lable of truth in all this, for he always 
had the weakness of wishing to be 
thought much worse than he really 
was.” 

The accomplished editor of this vo- 
lume concludes his introductory notice 
with a remark that he has inserted 
nothing which is likely to hurt the 
feelings of any one living. None of 
the stories which we have hitherto 
noticed is likely to do so; but Mr. 
Dyce little knows the disposition of 
M. Lamartine if he thinks the follow- 
ing will affect him as little as the anec- 
dote of the Author of Childe Harold 
can now affect Byron. If Lamartine 
was angrily surprised at finding that 
Lady Hester Stanhope had never heard 
of him, he is not likely to be less so at 
hearing this of himself. 

Lamartine is a man of genius, but very 
affected. Talleyrand, when in London, 
invited me to meet him, and placed me 
beside him at dinner. I asked him, ‘‘ Are 
you acquainted with Beranger?’? “No; 
he wished to be introduced to me, but I 
declined it.’’ ‘I would go,” said I, ‘‘ a 
league to see him.”’? This was nearly all 
our conversation. He did not choose to 
talk. In short, he was so disagreeable 
that both Talleyrand and the Duchess de 
Dino apologised to me for his ill-breeding. 


Rogers considered that Mrs. Bar- 
bauld wasted her talents when she 
condescended to write books for chil- 
dren. He thought highly of her both 
as biographer and poetess, pronounced 
her Life of Richardson admirable, and 
the concluding stanza of “ Life” as 
among the finest things he had ever 
read. He had less admiration for her 
taste, and scolded her heartily because 
she approved of Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden. Rogers, however, had better 

round for his dislike of Darwin than 

Iadame de Genlis for her denial of 

the merit of Marmontel, whose talents 

she an simply because she had 

quarrelled with him. Mrs. Barbauld’s 

own idea of Byron was something pe- 
1 


culiar. She thought that he “ wrote 
best when he wrote about the sea or 
swimming.” 

There are some painful stories told 
of Combe, Murphy, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. If they are to be credited, 
the first, the author of Doctor Syntax, 
and of a multitude of other works, 
once robbed a guest in the house of a 
mutual friend, where both were stay- 
ing on a visit. Murphy is described 
as a swindler, pledging, as security for 
debt, property already in pledge with 
others, as a similar security. The 
shifts to which Lawrence was reduced 
by his continual want of money were 
the penalties of the offence of extrava- 
gance or imprudence,—chiefly injuri- 
ous to himself, but a social offence, 
nevertheless. 

The mention of Murphy may serve 
to introduce a passage in which Rogers 
says that Murphy used to dwell with 
enthusiasm on his recollections of Chat- 
ham’s oratory. ‘“ Murphy was once in 
the gallery of the House, with Foote, 
when Pitt (Lord Chatham) was putting 
forth all his power in an attack on 
Murray (Lord Mansfield). ‘Shall we 
go home now?’ said Murphy. ‘No,’ 
replied Foote, ‘let us wait till he has 
made the little man (Murray) vanish 
entirely.’ 

Foote is, perhaps, of all the person- 
ages spoken of in the Table-Talk, the 
one who comes off with most undi- 
minished eclat. “I always distrust,” 
says Regers, “accounts of eminent 
men by their contemporaries. None 
of us has any reason to slander Homer 
or Julius Cesar; but we find it very 
difficult to divest ourselves of preju- 
dices when we are writing about per- 
sons with whom we have been ac- 
quainted.” The fact too is, that it is 
only a contemporary who can borrow 
our money and not repay us: an 
offence commonly committed against 
Rogers. 

The notices of actors form a pleasant 
portion of the Table-Talk. Jack 
Banister told Rogers that he was 
* thrilled ” at hearing Garrick, in Lear, 
pronounce the words, “ Oh, fool, I shall 
go mad!” Garrick was, of course, 
very fond of “ thrilling” people; and, 
even when reading plays to noble 
circles in country-houses where he was 
a visitor, he “would steal anxious 
glances at the faces of the audience to 
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perceive what effect his reading pro- 
duced. “Comparing the dramatic 
writers of England and France,” Ro- 
gers said, “we have far better tragic 
writers than Corneille or Racine; but 
we have no one to be compared with 
Moliere, no one like him.” Rogers 
had also a vast admiration for Mari- 
vaux, whose style has caused all 
lengthy dwellings upon very minute 
details to be called “marivaudage.” 
But we agree with a writer in the 
Athenzum, who ends a notice of this 
author by stating that, if Marivaux 
dealt in dust, it was at least gold-dust. 
Rogers, we may add, has done less 
justice to another French author. 
He expresses his surprise at finding 
an entire company ignorant of the 
fact that Paul Pry was written, as Mr. 
Rogers could tell them, by Poole. 
The fact, however, is not so. Poole 
merely translated the Vieux Celiba- 
taire of Collin d’Harleville, introduced 
a “screaming” part for Liston, and 
called the piece by the popular name. 
Mr. Rogers’ canons of criticism were 
sometimes as ill-founded as his asser- 
“Tam 


tions touching alleged facts. 
not sure,” he says, “ whether I would 
not rather have written Manzoni’s 
Promessi Sposi, than all Scott’s no- 
vels!” 


Our Table Talker had a sharp sense 


for detecting faults in other poets. 
Mrs. Macaulay looked through John- 
son’s Dictionary for the bad words, and 
Rogers seems to have “ drawn” Pope 
in order to discover imperfect lines. 
He finds an impropriety “ forced upon 
the poet by the rhyme,” in the lines 
To the Earl of Oxford,— 


The Muse attends then to thy silent shade: 
+ * * * 


She waits or to the scaffold or the eell, 

When the last ling’ring friend has bid farewell. 
“Tt should be of course,” says Ro- 

gers, “to the cell or to the scaffold,” — 

which seems to us very much like 

hypercriticism. Of the lines 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim, 

Thou but preserv’st a face and I a name. 

He pronounces the first indifferent, 

and the word “claim” forced and bad. 

He also authoritatively brands with 

the same epithet “bad” the latter of 

the two following lines :— 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be. 

He, of course, is ready enough to ad- 
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mit the transcendent merit of the great 
poet, and he even suggests, as being 
the best line Pope ever wrote— 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star— 


a suggestion which we will decidedly 
not accept. We agree, however, fully 
with him, when he says, “ People are 
now so fond of the obscure in poetry, 
that they ean perceive no deep thinking 
in that darling man, Pope, because he 
always expresses himself with such 
admirable clearness.” ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true, and let us add that 
people do not generally understand 
that obscurity indicates the absence of 
deep thinking, lucidity its presence. 
Any poetaster, with an ear and a fa- 
cility for stringing phrases together, 
may get credit for thinking,—but only 
from those who think little themselves. 
Rogers places Pope’s Homer below 
that of Cowper; says that his chief 
defect was want of pauses, and con- 
siders that, for varied harmony and 
ease, he is inferior to Dryden. He 
shows how .Young was once in fashion 
with a class, by telling us that preachers 
used to mark passages in the Night 
Thoughts for the ladies of their con- 
gregation to get by heart. If we re- 
collect rightly, Dr. Doran, in his Life 
of Young, prefixed to Tegg’s complete 
edition, shows how some admirers went 
further than this. Samuel eb 4 gave 
his daughter Sarah a whole “ Night” at 
a time to learn. Sarah must, neces- 
sarily, have hated the poet. But, per- 
haps, Rogers admired Gray more than 
any other poet. Gray wrote more 
musically than he spoke. He would 
ask, “what naise is that?” and Paley 
was equally broad and vicious in his 
pronunciation. Gray’s poems were 
such favourites with Rogers that, when 
a young man, he used to take them 
every morning with him to the city, 
and learn passages as he walked along, 
by heart. Mason he, not very un- 
justly, calls stiff and tiresome. We 
only wonder that Rogers did not de- 
tect one of Mason's misapplications of 
terms in his Ode to a Water Nymph, 
where he says 
Then, Nymphs, again, with all their wonted ease, 
Thy wanton waters, volatile and free, 


Shall wildly warble, as they please, 
Their soft, loquacious, harmony. 


Praise of Beattie’s Minstrel is confined 
to the first —. Hayley he sets 
2 
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down as being as much underrated in 
these times as he was overrated in 
his own. Of Crabbe, he thinks the 
earlier poems were the best; pro- 
nounces Churchill “ mediocre,” makes 
small account of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
still less of Campbell's Pleasures of 
Hope, and points out “monstrously 
incorrect passages” in the Gertrude of 
Wyoming. The editor adds a piquant 
note. The Pleasures of Hope was no 
favourite at all with Wordsworth— 


who criticised it to me nearly verbatim 
as follows: ‘‘ Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope has been strongly overrated ; its fine 
words and sounding lines please the gene- 
rality of readers, who never stop to ask 
themselves the meaning of a passage. The 
lines— 

Where Andes, giant of the western wave, 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world, 
are sheer nonsense, nothing more than a 
poetical indigestion. What has a giant to 
do with a star? What is a meteor standard ? 
But it is useless to inquire what such stuff 
means. Once, at my house, Professor Wil- 
son having spoken of those lines with very 
great admiration, a very sensible and ac- 
complished lady begged him to explain 
to her their meaning. He was extremely 
indignant, and, taking down the Pleasures 
of Hope, read the lines aloud, and de- 
clared that they were splendid. ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ said the lady, ‘ but what do they 
mean?’ Dashing the book on the floor, 
he exclaimed, in his broad Scotch accent, 
* I'll be damned if I can tell!’ ’’ 


No wonder, if quoted as above, where 


wave is put for star; but, in spite of 


the oath which backed the assertion, 
we are disposed to think that the Pro- 
fessor, had he chosen, could have ex- 
plained the meaning of the passage as 
written by the poet very easily. 

The evidences of Rogers’s memory in 
this volume are not very remarkable. 
Many of the anecdotes were of ex- 
tremely venerable age when he told 
them, and some of those which are of 
later birth were hardly worth the tell- 
ing. In Table Talk, too, we expect to 
find some traces of an elevated mind. 
There are none here, or, in popular 
phrase, “next to none.” The follow- 
ing is simply natural in an old man: 

Till we are about to leave the world we 
do not perceive how much it contains to 
excite our interest and admiration. The 
sunsets appear to me far lovelier now than 
they were in other years; and the bee 
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upon the flower is now an object of curi- 
osity to me, which it was not in my early 
days.” 


“ Only look at that sunset,” he says 
on another occasion, “it is enough to 
make ‘one feel devout.” He adds a 
story that he was once driving through 
the Park, on his way to a dinner-party, 
when the sun was setting so beauti- 
fully that he drove round and round, 
contemplating it till it was below the 
horizon,—and he was too late for the 
commencement of dinner. 

Of Rogers's religious sentiments we 
do not gather much by the following— 


A few days before his (Bobus Smith’s) 
death, Bobus said to me, ‘* Rogers, how- 
ever much we may doubt on some points, 
we have made up our minds on one, that 
Christ was senf into the world, commis- 
sioned by the Almighty, to instruct man- 
kind.”’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes, of that I am 
perfectly convinced.’ 


Rogers classed Sidney’s brother 
“ Bobus ” with Mackintosh and Mal- 
thus, as “the three acutest men with 
whom he was ever acquainted.” Why 
there should be evil in the world was 
a mystery to Rogers, and Milton’s 
attempt to answer it is called unsatis- 
factory. Rogers’s three acute friends 
seem to have settled it quite to his 
mind, we suppose, since he enters no 
protest against the absurd conclusion 
of the three sages, who “were all 
agreed that the attributes of the Deity 
must be, in some respects, limited, else 
there would be no sin and misery.” 
Were it not for the profanity of this 
conclusion, one might smile at the 
finite wisdom of these foolish Gentiles 
limiting the attributes of the Infinite 
Omnipotent. We come upon a senti- 
ment with which we have more sym- 
pathy in the subjoined extract :— 

To any one who has reached a very ad- 
vanced age, a walk through the streets of 
London is like a walk in a cemetery. How 
many houses do I pass, now inhabited by 
strangers, in which I used to spend such 
happy hours with those who have long 
been dead and gone. 


And of death itself he says, in a 
mournful rather than in a triumphant 
spirit—in the mood of a man who was 
less grateful that life was sweet than 
regretful that death was bitter,— 

I sometimes wonder how a man can 
ever be cheerful, when he knows that he 
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must die. But what poets write about the 
horrors of the grave makes not the slight- 
est impression upon me. For instance, 
what Dryden says, 

Vain man! how vanishing a bliss we crave, 

Now warm in love, now withering in the grave. 
Never, O never more to see the sun ; 

Still dark in a damp vault and still alone. 

All this is unphilosophical; in fact, non- 
sense. The body, when the soul has left 
it, is as worthless as an old garment ;— 
rather more so, for it rots much sooner. 


Tn conclusion, we will add that the 
Table Talk is not likely to raise the 
character of the “Talker” in the esti- 
mation of the public. It does not 
exhibit any greatness of mind, pro- 
fundity of thought, any measure of 
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scholarship, or much amount of hu- 
mour. Many of the stories are very 
old; some have for their heroes per- 
sons who never. dreamed of such a 
distinction, and the correctness of cer- 
tain assertions in others has been very 
vigorously disputed, or rather unre- 
servedly denied. The “talk” is, un- 
doubtedly, much more common-place 
than the public expected to find it. 
This is not the fault of the Editor ; and, 
if he delivered these common-places to 
the public, it was because the latter 
longed to be made acquainted with 
them. The best anecdotes in the vo- 
lume are, certainly, those contributed 
by the Editor himself. 


GEORGE CADOUDAL. 


WHATEVER may be the best mode 
of writing history, our heart always in- 
stinctively feels that the poetical mode 
of writing it is the best. Strip an in- 
dividual existence—our own, for exam- 
ple—down to its bare prose, and we at 
once tevolt against the monstrous in- 
justice. We know that the prose is 
only borne, only toiled through, from 
the poetry which our fancy, our hope, 
our affections, our faith, interweave 
with it, and because we are able to 
throw over the most squalid rags and 
the most horrible misery the purple 
robe of our dreams. Is all, however, 
to be bare prose in the being of na- 
tions? Are they to borrow no lustre, 
no warmth, no majestic and jewelled 
garments, from a procreant imagina- 
tioh, and a grand idealism? We are 
lialf inclined: to believe that England 
has had, as yet, but two great his- 
torians—Shakspere and Scott. The 
others assuming to be historians are, 
with various degrees of merit, essayists, 

nny-a-liners, and pamphleteers. 

arlyle writes history pictorially, with 
the hot and lavish colours of the old 
chroniclers, somewhat of prophetical 
rage and of Hebrew earnestness inter- 
mingling. If Macaulay had called his 
volumes, which have more the am- 
bition of vivacity than real liveliness, 
memoirs, and not history, we might 
have admitted that, if not good his- 
tory, they were excellent memoirs. 


As to Grote, Hallam, and so many 
others, whatever acuteness, or power, 
or learning they may display in criti- 
cal dissertation and political discus- 
sion, we reject them, without scruple, 
as historians. This skilful anatomy 
tells us nothing of the living man: 
tells us, indeed, the less the more skil- 
ful it is. But the poet’s genius re- 
produces the past, not exactly as it 
was, for nothing can do this, yet as 
faithfully, glowingly, and organically 
as human faculties permit. It is not 
the Whig rhetorician Macaulay, but 
the Tory poet Scott, that brings the 
Highlanders once more before us, 
nearly such as they were. We turn 
from the special pleadings of the one 
to the magnificent delineations of the 
other, as much from the instinct of 
justice as from excited feeling and en- 
chanted phantasy: and Rob Roy, if 
interesting to us as the epical por- 
traiture of a proud and passionate 
race, we likewise revere as authentic 
record of deeds, as genuine resusci- 
tation of manners, customs, laws of a 
whole and very peculiar constitution 
of society. 

The more a nation is prosaic, the 
more should what is poetical in its 
career be poetically narrated. The 
French are inordinately prosaic; but 
how marvellous the poetical episodes 
that have flashed on their impulsive 
but unimaginative existence! Voltaire 
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wrote in his old age an obscene and 
abominable book on the Maid of Or- 
leans: but what more poetical figure 
than Joan of Arc has ever revealed 
itself to the holiest enthusiasm of man- 
kind? Scarcely less sublime than the 
movement of which Joan was the 
angelic centre, though ending as una- 
voidably in defeat as that ended by 
necessity in triumph, was the outburst 
of peasant daring and devotedness 
which, known as Chouannerie and by 
other names, was, for a season, more 
formidable to the principles and cham- 
pions of the French Revolution, than 
the foreign foes of both. This has 
been called a Royalist reaction, and it 
was so to some extent; but it was, 
moreover, something deeper and 
stronger. There was far less in the 
Bourbons than in the Stuarts to in- 
spire attachment. They had uttered 
their last word, and done their last 
deed, in the melo-dramatic Louis the 
Fourteenth; and, when that melo- 
drama was concluded, nothing re- 
mained but a miserable common-place 
sinking, now into idiocy, and now into 
sensuality. Whatever our political 
sentiments, we find it easy enough to 
surround our Charles the First with 
martyr glory. But, let us hold what 
political doctrines we may, we cannot 
snatch even from a bloody scaffold a 
martyr radiance and a martyr crown 
for Louis the Sixteenth. The fierce 
risings and the lavish valours of which 
Britany was the chief field, were no 
doubt turned to political purposes ; 
but religion kindled them and kept 
them alive. The French Revolution 
was partly an explosion of wrath; a 
great shriek of justice and revenge: 
but it was also an attempt with many 
to realise the merest pe | maddest ab- 
stractions. As righteous anger, as 
. righteous judgment, as retribution for 
the wrongs and sufferings of long ages, 
it had the immense majority of the 
people in its favour. As a Robespierre 
pedantry there was no honest earnest 
soul that did not feel himself sum- 
moned to strangle it. The natives of 
Britany and of the bordering dis- 
tricts were not behind their com- 
patriots in saluting the Revolution 
with true French rapture. But when 
it menaced the altar, after crushing 
the throne—when festivals to the God- 
dess of Reason were celebrated by 


those who were priests to the guillo- 
tine, the Goddess of Blood—the sim- 
ple and superstitious soul of the pea- 
sant began to view the throne and 
the altar as one. You may artificially 
get up and keep up a political move- 
ment, as Irish agitators, to the ter- 
ror of English statesmen, have re- 
peatedly proved ; but you cannot arti- 
ficially get up and keep up a religious 
movement. Next to their own strong 
emotions, next to the inspiring sym- 
bols of the Catholic faith, which they 
found on the hill-side, by the way-side, 
on their cottage walls, everywhere 
the Chouans had no powerful pleaders 
for what seemed to them a holy cause, 
except the spiritual instructors whom 
they had been accustomed from their 
youth to venerate—the poor curates, 
who had been born like themselves 
in rude, low huts, who had fed on 
the same coarse fare, who had been 
nourished by the same traditions, and 
who were their leaders to heaven, be- 
cause, in senses the most various and 
touching, their brothers on earth. 
There was not much real sympathy 
between the Chouans and the French 
emigrants. The latter had neither the 
same noble motives nor the same no- 
ble objects. They deplored a court, a 
ceremonial, an etiquette vanished, their 
own fussy importance, their own un- 
just or ridiculous privileges extin- 
guished, rather than amighty monarchy 
overthrown; and Burke, in his de- 
clamatory pages, ascribed to them 
chivalrous virtues which few of them 
possessed. By the English govern- 
ment the Chouans were ill understood, 
and inadequately supported ; partly, 
perhaps, from that indifference to 
foreign affairs, which, except when 
there has been a Chatham or a Can- 
ning, has always been a leading fea- 
ture of English statesmen; but partly 
also for other reasons. The pity of 
the English ministers for France's 
woes, and for the misfortunes of her 
kings, was small compared to the 
dread which they either honestly en- 
tertained, or deemed it prudent to 
affect, for the huge and angry up- 
heaval of the democracy. They had 
a natural, and in the main honourable, 
dislike to encourage civil war. They 
wanted whatever was done for the 
restoration of the Bourbons to be 
both ostensibly and substantially as 
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much as possible the achievement of 
English force, the result of English 
influence : and, finally, the mere po- 
litician is always puzzled and annoyed 
by exceptional energies and enterprises, 
however much they may help what he 
is expending all his skill to accomplish. 
Politics can never be more even with 
the wisest than a half-wisdom : and, in 
the majority of cases, it would be 
found not to be the best half. But 
what the brave Chouans dared and did 
attracts us all the more that it was so 
exclusively a religious fervour, a po- 
etical marvel, that the clear vision was 
not obscured by the dust of bureau- 
cracies, that the free step was not en- 
tangled by state intrigues, that the va- 
liant conscience was not corrupted by 
the lies, misled by the schemes, of 
adventurers. 

The Iliad of the Chouans had many 
leaders, many heroes: its Achilles was 
George Cadoudal, who has hitherto 
flitted before the English eye as a dim 
and somewhat dubious figure. It will 
be easy to make this figure more a dis- 
tinct fact for our countrymen. Another 
and a more gifted hand must clothe it 
with its whole dramatic interest. 

George Cadoudal was born on the 
1st of January, 1771, at Kerléano, a 
village situated in the parish of Brech, 
in that part of Lower Britany which 
now forms the department of Morbi- 
han. He has been usually spoken of 
as the son of a wealthy miller, but his 
most recent French biographer asserts 
that his father was a farmer cultivat- 
ing his own land. George was no 
rude, untutored boor: he received a 
careful and complete education at the 
college of Vannes, which he had: just 
left when, in 1789, the revolutionary 
movement began. Fresh from classical 
studies, the wild cry of freedom, the 
rattle of shivered chains, did not find 
or leave him indifferent. He was daz- 
zled by the first roseate hopes: he was 
carried away by the first delirium of 
ideas which had not yet received a 
dread consecration in slaughter and in 
flame. But when the same coarse and 
cruel hands which had torn the crown 
from a king’s brow tried to darken the 
halo round the head of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and to sweep it away as if it were 
no better than a priestly imposture or 
a painter's trick, George Cadoudal’s 
heart revolted. Herein, as we have 
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already shown, his feelings were not pe- 
culiar ; the warm welcome to triumph- 
ant liberty ending in disappointment and 
disgust at violated religion. Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, in the introductory 
passages of his interesting Voyage to 
the Isle of France, has given us some 
glimpses of what Britany and its in- 
habitants were in 1768, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, which are worth re- 
producing. There was at that time 
an immense quantity of uncultivated 
land on which grew broom, and furze, 
and heath. The peasant was badly 
clothed in a coarse brown stuff, drank 
nothing but water, and lived on rye 
bread. Everything had to the eye 
of Saint Pierre a diminutive and 
shrunken look. The hills were small, 
the valleys small, trees, men, and ani- 
mals small. The country, divided into 
fields of corn and into pasturages sur- 
rounded by ditches and shaded by 
oaks, chestnut trees, and quickset 
hedges, had a neglected and melan- 
choly look. Quarries of slate, of red 
and white marble, mines of lead, in 
which silver was occasionally found, 
were less sources of wealth to the 
province than its cattle and its manu- 
factures of linen and thread,—manu- 
factures chiefly of that domestic kind 
once so common in Scotland, and the 
influence of which, their other merits 
or demerits apart, is as beneficial 
morally as that of the giants brought 
forth by the steam-engine is the re- 
verse. Saint Pierre complains much 
of the aristocratic oppression which 
the peasant suffered. The ambition 
of the French kings, the persevering 
designs of French statesmen, and the 
instinct toward unity in the French 
nation, had alike tended to crush the 
great aristocracy; but it was only in 
most cases to raise up a petty aristo- 
cracy, which, if less a political power, 
was, when it came to the contact be- 
tween man and man, more a social 
tyranny. The peasant in Britany, 
however, had a remedy for the woes 
flowing from this cause. When he 
ed tired of his lot as an agricultural 
abourer he had only to accept the ad- 


ventures to which the ocean invited 
him; and perhaps nowhere, except on 
its north-west coast and among those 
not of the true Gallic race, does 
France find any of its sons with a 


natural liking for the sea. In turn- 
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ing sailor the peasant often discovered 
that in changing his occupation he had 
not changed his master. He who had 
offended him by imperious airs in the 
assertion of seignorial rights in the 
village, now perhaps won his affection 
and esteem by a far different de- 
meanour as an officer in the vessel. 
Common dangers revealed to them 
more of their common nature: and 
both, if not on board a ship of war 
and panting for peril and for glory, 
could on board a merchant ship 
dream of that highest earthly paradise 
then known to mortals, a fortune in 
the Indies. The obstacles to the at- 
tainment of this however were almost 
insurmountable. A vessel and _ its 
cargo had numerous owners, while the 
real proprietor was the man from 
whom the owners had borrowed 
money at twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. The mariner, after saving a 
few gold pieces from many a weary 
voyage and risking them in a general 
venture, found that he must satisf\ 
these greedy lenders before any profit 
came to him or his partners. But the 


strong faith and the sincere piety of 


the sailors and the fishermen armed 
them for the dreadest contingencies, 
even though their lot might be as 
changing as the element to whose 
mercy they had to trust so much. 
When the fishermen went on a fresh 
expedition a priest heralded them in 
the foremost boat to bless the waters, 
and when they returned their wives 
and children rushed to mect them 
with an exuberance of emotion which 
reminded Saint Pierre of the idyllic 
ictures given by the poets of fabu- 
ous or primitive ages. With the ex- 
ception of the developement and pros- 
perity which an extended commerce 
and great naval and warlike works 
and operations have brought to some 
of the towns on its coast, Britany 
differs but little from what it was 
when Saint Pierre saw it. Rushin 
far into the Atlantic as if with a oma 
defiance, and as if it grudged the few 
miles further to the west and nearer to 
the western world with which nature 
has favoured England, Britany can re- 
joice that a granite people still claims 
the shelter of its granite walls. Not 
less a barrier of exclusiveness than the 
precipices, the rocks, and the ravines, 
is that antique obstinate tongue which 


yields as slowly to the encroachments 
of French as the Gaclic to those of 
English. A country is never con- 
quered till its language dies: and as 
long as its dialect lingers Britany will 
not be completely French. But revo- 
lutions follow each other so rapidly in 
France, that the dialect of Britany 
may be one among the last of the an- 
cient things to vanish before French 
impatience and innovation. 

A land and a people so well adapted 
for guerilla warfare were not slow in 
revealing themselves to the fertile ge- 
nius and the indomitable valour of 
George Cadoudal. As sdon as he be- 
came acquainted with the serious re- 
sistance that had been organised against 
the republic in Vendée, he crossed the 
Vilaine in June 1793, with a handful 
of determined men—peasants, sailors, 
smugglers, fi ugitives, outlaws,—finding 
in their individual wrongs and indivi- 
dual crimes food for a common hatred 
and a common loyalty. Cadoudal, 
with his band, joined the Vendean 
army, which was now chiefly occupied 
in harassing or seizing the large towns 
on the Lower Loire. Appointed cap- 
tain of cavalry in the corps of Stofflet, 
he shared all the reverses and the suc- 
cesses of the Vendean battalions till 
these were defeated in December at 
Savenay. He then returned to his 
native village, not discouraged by re- 
cent disasters, but rather emboldened 
to devote as speedily as possible to the 
cause he had embraced the military 
experience he had just acquired. He 
was accompanied to his se by a 
soldier of the Vendean army called 
Mercier, the son of an innkeeper at 
Angers. The warmest friendship 
thenceforth united them, and Cadou- 
dal undertook no enterprise in which 
Mercier was not a counsellor and asso- 
ciate. With Mercier as faithful lieu- 
tenant, and with the abbé Philippe, 
rector of Locmariaker, alike as guide 
of his plans and inspirer of his enthu- 
siasm, Cadoudal, making Kerléano the 
centre of operations, prepared a vast 
machinery of rebellion in the sur- 
rounding districts : but he had scarcely 
had time tocommunicate the first grand 
impulsion to that machinery when he 
was taken prisoner at his father’s 
house along with his father and Mer- 
cier. They were conveyed to Brest 
to await a trial and the scaffold. 
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George had there, as companion in 
captivity, a gentleman of Provence, 
called D’Allégre de Saint Tronc, who 
put to profit Cadoudal’s involuntary 
leisure by giving him theoretical les- 
sons in a science which he had as yet 
learned only on the bloody fields of 
La Vendée. Such lessons were of ex- 
ceeding value to him at a time when 
war had been undergoing such mar- 
vellous transformations. After an im- 
risonment of a few months Cadoudal, 
’Allégre, and Mercier escaped. Dis- 
guised as sailors, they made their wa 
through countless perils to George's 
native canton. During the time the 
had both been in prison Cadoudal’s 
father had informed him of a secret 
place where he had hidden nine thou- 
sand francs—the savings of a lifetime. 
George devoted this sum in aid of the 
Chouan campaign about to open, and 
in which he acted as chief of division. 
It was unfortunate for the Chouans 
that he did not occupy a more influen- 
tial office ; for, gn | as they did so 


many things with which regular troops ~ 


cannot so easily dispense, their prin- 
cipal lack was the lack of generalship. 


Royalist bigotries and incapacities pre- 
vented royalist interests from being 


effectually served. Therefore, thoug 

the Chouans might spread terror to 
the very gates of Paris, though they 
might scatter compact columns dream- 
ing on in the confidence of security 
by their night attacks, though they 
might cut off convoys and drive in 
isolated posts, and though they might 
thus exhaust the enemy, they were 
thereby still more exhausting them- 
selves. It is known how among the 
Vendeans the noble Bonchamp, who 
died so grandly demanding and ob- 
taining mercy for the prisoners whom 
his soldiers were about to massacre, 
was obliged to yield to far inferior 
men. No better destiny had George 
Cadoudal; a destiny which, however 
ambitious, he must chiefly have la- 
mented for the weakness and chaos 
which his subaltern situation brought 
into the Royalist,camp. After Puisaye, 
who, by order of the Rae ek princes, 
was commander of the Chouans, had 
gone to England to stir up the ministry 
to more energetic efforts, Comatin, a bold 
adventurer, but an incapable captain, 
became leader. He had to fight against 
one who was as sagacious, moderate, 
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and conciliating as he was heroic—the 
distinguished Hoche, who accomplished 
by his forbearance and Camener per- 
haps still more than by his skill and 
by the rapidity of his movements. The 
hopeless struggles and the repeated 
disasters of the Chouans led to the 
conferences of Ia Mabilais in April 
1795, at which Cadoudal took part 
along with the other chiefs of the in- 
surrection. He vigorously protested, 
however, against the pacification, which 
was signed by the influence of Comatin, 
though only by twenty-two officers: 
this led Hoche to declare that it was 
only with some individuals, and not 
with the real commanders of the 
Chouans, that the agreement had been 
made. By the terms of the pacifica- 
tion the Chouans were to lay down 
their arms, and to recognise the Re- 
public. Even if the Chouans had con- 
sidered themselves formally bound by 
those terms—and, from the manner in 
which they had been accepted, they 
were far from doing so—they were not 
yet sufficiently vanquished faithfully 
to keep them. Besides, many of them 
who had not hardened into bandits 
had degenerated into soldiers of for- 
tune. ‘To neither could peace be ac- 
ceptable, bringing as it did those regu- 
lar habits and those settled occupations 
for which they had lost both taste and 
fitness. Hostilities then could scarcely 
be said to have been intermitted, when 
the expedition of Quiberon afforded 
the Chouans a pretext and an oppor- 
tunity for directer and deadlier con- 
flict than any in which they had pre- 
viously been engaged. George and 
his bravest followers were incorporated 
into a division of three thousand five 
hundred men under the command of 
‘Tinteniac, which attempted to effect a 
diversion in theinterior. Timid and pe- 
dantic as ever, the emigrants thwarted 
the most skilful schemes and neutral- 
ised the most successful achievements 
of the Chouans and their generals. 


‘From this cause mainly was the expe- 


dition so signal a failure. 

It seemed, however, as if only a dis- 
aster so immense was needed to call 
forth all the grandeur of Cadoudal’s 
character, all the fertility of his mind. 
He could march the freer, he could 
strike the harder, when he had no 
longer emigrant mummies to ham 
his career. He did in weeks what 
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Puisaye, aided by English gold, coun- 
tenanced by princes, counselled by 
spiritual, patrician, and military mag- 
nates, had attempted without result to 
accomplish for years. The dispersed 
and dispirited bands were built into 
an adamantine unity, and dashed re- 
sistlessly on every assailable point. 
Whatever was lost in open engage- 
ments, from an inferiority of discipline, 
of arms, of numbers, or of supplies, 
was more than retrieved by the most 
terrible surprises. As the Napoleon of 
Chouannerie, Cadoudal had that power 
of multiplying himself which so emi- 
nently characterised the Emperor. The 
wider the circle to which he gave im- 
pulsion, the more concentrated and 
crushing did the action seem to be; 
but, surrounded on all sides by the 
troops of Hoche, he was compelled to 
accept, in May, 1796, the pacification 
which that general offered him. 
Watching with what patience he 
could the fate of the Republic, praying 
that catastrophes abroad or troubles 
and complications at home might over- 
whelm the odious offspring of the 


revolution, Cadoudal girt up his 
strength for a renewal of the contest., 
In 1799 those catastrophes, troubles, 
and complications so ardently suppli- 


cated crowded on France. At the 
first sound of an expected European 
conflagration the flame of Chouan in- 
surrection burst forth responsive. It 
soon raged so fiercely as to march 
beyond the confines of the ancient 
Armorica, and to menace the capital 
itself. Cities were taken, battles were 
gained: for a complete triumph the 
Royalist enthusiasts demanded nothing 
more than the presence of a French 
prince on the Breton territory. A 
promise was made that a prince would 
speedily arrive. None had trusted 
more to this promise than Cadoudal : 
none had expected more from its ful- 
filment. Postponement, however, fol- 
lowed postponement, till at last, tired 
of the delay, Cadoudal sent his friend 
Mercier to the Count D’Artois, who 
replied in these words, “I have wished 
that the brave and loyal George should 
learn from no lips but my own that 
which will rejoice his soul as much as 
mine :—My dear George, adieu, till 
the hour which is so soon to bring 
us together.” Fighting for dethroned 
kings, Cadoudal could not doubt the 
9° 
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word of a future king; and he seized 
the moment when the coalition was 
forming against the Directory to ad- 
dress an eloquent appeal to his com- 
patriots. His aim was that the re- 
newed struggle should have little of a 
guerilla character, and that the Chouan 
battalions, in one formidable mass, and 
with a prince at their head, should 
hurl themselves on Paris. Instead, 
however, of the prince, came a craven 
message from the prince, “that the 
life of his royal highness was too pre- 
cious to be exposed.” Strangling 
down his indignation and disgust into 
the silence of his soul, Cadoudal felt 
that his own path must thenceforth be 
the more heroic the less the Bourbons 
were inclined to imitate their great 
ancestor Henry IV. He attacked 
Vannes, and rapidly took various other 
places. But the 18th Brumaire cruelly 
mocked the exultation, and the hope, 
and the victory. Instead of a power 
effete and despised to wrestle with, 
there was now a famous conqueror, a 
subtle politician. Bonaparte could not 
consider himself wholly master of 
France till he had subdued the obsti- 
nate rebels of the West. Ere, however, 
punishing their audacity, he deter- 
mined to enter into negociations with 
them. Conferences were opened at 
Pouancé, in Upper Anjou, to treat of 
peace; but the influence of Cadoudal 
was successful in hindering the ex- 
pected result. Bonaparte therefore 
ordered General Brune to march into 
the disturbed districts with an army 
of thirty thousand men. While Brune 
was hastening to annihilate the Royalist 
resistance, General Harty had already 
dealt to it the killing thrust. Leaving 
Vannes on the 25th January, 1800, at 
the head of ten thousand troops, Hart 

was met next day by George and his 
Chouans at Pont de Loch, between 
Locminé and Grand Champ. The 
battle was long and bloody: it lasted 
eight hours. A complete defeat con- 
vinced Cadoudal that by prolonging 
the unequal strife he might bring 
abundant woes to his country, but could 
win no triumph for his cause. On 
the 2nd February he had an interview 
with Brune, which ended by his sign- 
ing a convention for the three depart- 
ments of Morbihan, North Coast, and 
Finisterre. Scarcely had he accepted 
this pacification, when he was informed 
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that English vessels at anchor off Qui- 
beron had brought him considerable 
sums. “ Tell the Admiral,” he nobly 
said, “that I have just concluded 
peace, and that [ cannot receive money 
destined to continue war.” Brune was 
commanded to exact that George 
should repair to Paris, where it was 
pretended that his presence was neces- 
sary to the consolidation of peace. The 
First Consul, appreciating the splendid 
qualities of the Breton chief, wished 
to attach him to his fortunes. After 
frequent meetings with General Clarke, 
the Minister of War, George was in- 
troduced to Bonaparte. During a 
conversation of more than two hours, 
Napoleon exhausted his ingenuity and 
eloquence to overcome the obstinacy 
of the proud Chouan. He tried to 
dazzle his eyes with pictures of glory, 
to enchant his ears with sounding 
phrases, in which patriotism and mili- 
tary greatness were the most promi- 
nent. In the array of tempting offers 
he allowed him to choose between the 
rank of general of division in the army 
of Italy and a pension of a hundred 
thousand francs: the only condition 
was that he should cease to mingle in 
political affairs. George remained un- 
shaken all the more, perhaps, that he 
detected those histrionic tricks to which 
Bonaparte was so prone, and which 
defeated themselves from their ex- 
cess of dexterity. The First Consul 
could not conceal his extreme exas- 

ration at this defeat, accustomed as 

e was in similar cases to crush oppo- 
sition, and to win men either by the 
most insinuating plausibilities, or by 
his indomitable will. A hint having 
been conveyed to Cadoudal that he 
was to be arrested, he set out oy i 
for England, in the company of M. 
Hyde de Neuville. He was welcomed 
by the English government with most 
marked distinction ; and, along with a 
letter of felicitations on his conduct, 
and the grade of lieutenant-general, 
other honours were heaped on him by 
the Bourbons. 

He was soon busy with new plans 
of insurrection, in which one thing 
only was forgotten :—how much ten or 
twelve years of revolution had changed 
France. For though the old conserva- 
tive idea, which is indestructible in the 
human heart, had revived in its full 
force, it sought no path, even a poetical 
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ne leading to the sons of Saint Louis. 
aving resolved, after a few months of 
inaction, to repass into Britany, he 
had scarcely raised there again the 
standard of revolt, when the thunder 
of Marengo scattered his projects to 
the winds. Britany was exhausted : 
it was not in the mood, it had not the 
means, for its former enormous sacri- 
fices. It was perhaps rather from de- 
spair than hope that Cadoudal decreed 
that what was plainly impossible on 
the ancient scenes of Chouannerie 
should be attempted at Paris. He 
therefore sent to that city some of the 
officers who were placed under his 
orders, giving them a commission to 
conspire and to organise, but not, if 
we are to believe his own statements, 
and the assertions of his defenders, en- 
couraging them to plot assassination. 
When the explosion of the infernal 
machine, on the 24th December, 1800, 
in the street Saint Nicaise at Paris, 
alarmed and horrified all Europe, the 
whole infamy of the outrage fell to 
Cadoudal. But there is no proof that 
he was concerned in or in any way 
countenanced the odious deed of which 
Saint-Regent, who along with his ac- 
complice Carbon was executed for it, 
must bear the chief guilt. In addi- 
tion to his own emphatic denial, an 
extract from the Memoirs of Rohu 
ought to exonerate Cadoudal from a 
foul charge which the mass of writers 
have repeated, with little care to exa- 
mine its truth. Rohu was one of 
the Chouan chiefs who acknowledged 
George as their leader. It is thus that 
he expresses himself in reference to the 
affair of the 3rd Nivose, as the French 
with their pedantic politeness call it :— 
“ About the middle of the year 1800 
our General Cadoudal invited four of us 
to meet and consult with him, namely, 
Deloar, Robinot de Saint- Regent, 
the Chevalier de Trécesson, and me. 
He told us that he had need of some 
one to go on a mission to Paris. Saint- 
Regent, as the oldest of the officers 
present, pretended that he had a right 
to obtain the preference. The general, 
accepting the pen. said to him, 
‘I shall furnish you with the means of 
arriving at Paris, and there you will 
put yourself in relation with the per- 
sons whom I shall indicate to you, 
and with whom you will make ar- 
rangements for ~ purchase of the 
ov 
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number of horses, of clothes, and of 
arms which I shall state, and of which 
I shall go myself at a later period to 
make use.’ hen he heard that the 
tiles from the roofs had fallen on the 
coach of the First Consul when the 
infernal machine exploded, George 
burst into a violent fit of anger and 
said to us: ‘I could wager that 
this is some hair-brained doing of 
that blockhead Saint-Regent. He, no 
doubt, wished to be able to come and 
boast to us that he, by his unaided 
hand, had rid us of Bonaparte. He 
has damaged all my plans. Besides, 
we are not yet in a condition to act.’” 
And in truth Cadoudal’s vindication 
is found in the single fact, that Saint- 
Regent’s attempt, whether successful 
or not, could only have brought dis- 
grace and calamity to the Royalists: 
and, hot partisan as George was, he 
was too sagacious not to sce this. 

In addition to all other calamities, 
more than fifty Royalist officers, in- 
cluding Julian Cadoudal, a brother of 
George, had perished by a violent 
death in the valiant and pertinacious 
but unsuccessful insurrection from 1800 


to 1802. ‘The police everywhere dogged 
the steps of the Chouans. Three move- 
able columns directed by Bernadotte 
traversed the country in all directions. 
George, with those of his followers who 
were alike the most intrepid and the 
most compromised, once more embarked 


for England. Here he arranged with 
Pichegru and the Count d’Artois the 
plan of a conspiracy, of which, as he 
was the hope and the life, he was des- 
tined likewise to be the victim. The 
conspirators landed on the 2lst of 
August, 1803, at Béville on the coast 
of Normandy. Having disguised them- 
selves, they went to Paris, which they 
had fixed on as the centre of opera- 
tions. But Cadoudal had not been 
there long before he perceived that he 
had been greatly misled as to the true 
state of public opinion, and that the First 
Consul, so far from being universally 
unpopular, as credulous and men- 
dacious correspondents had assured 
him, was about to assume the imperial 
crown not merely with the assent but 
with the, applause of the nation. He 
was further discouraged by the con- 
duct of Moreau. ‘This general, whom 
he had expected to act promptly and 
decidedly for the Bourbons, he found 
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full of itresolution, of feébleiiess, and 
of personal ambition. George had al- 
ready been several motiths at Paris. 
He was about, seeing the turn that 
affairs were taking, to seek refuge again 
in England. When passing through a 
part of Paris in a cabriolet about seven 
o'clock in the evening of the 9th March, 
1804, he was pursued by the agents of 
police. This was not many days after 
the apprehension of Pichegru and other 
conspirators. One of the agents of 
police, Buffet, rushed to the head of 
the horse; Cadoudal killed him with a 
pistol-shot. He was, however, quickly 
surrounded, overpowered, anit con- 
ducted bound to the prefecture of po- 
lice. At his trial he displayed the 
utmost courage and dignity—declared 
proudly and without apology or re- 
serve that he had come to change the 
government and to place Louis XVIII. 
on the throne of France—that a French 
prince was to have directed the attack 
—that he had no accomplices. All his 
allusions to Bonaparte were in a tone 
of moderation and in terms of respect. 
The First Consul communiicated to him 
through Murat how much he had been 
touched thereby. Murat further stated 
his belief that Bonaparte was inspired 
with so much esteem toward him as 
gladly to accord him pardon if he soli- 
cited it—a pardon to which the imperial 
purple wherein Napoleon was now ar- 
raying himself would have lent import- 
ance, and lustre, and grace. Cadoudal 
obstinately refused. On the 25th 
June, 1804, he died on the scaffold, the 
Abbé de Keravenant assisting as spiri- 
tual counsellor and consoler. Eleven 
other Chouans were executed at the 
same time. Many more had the capital 
sentence which had been pronounced 
on them commuted into some years of 
imprisonment. 

n whatsoever of this article is dis- 
quisitional we have followed mainly the 
promptings of our own mind. In the 
narrative we have been much indebted 
to a recent sketch, written, we have 
reason to think, by one of the Cadoudal 
family. We have as in former cases 
simply translated where there would 
have been a loss of colour and fidelit 
by a pedantic attempt to transform. It 
was fitting that we should as much as 
possible allow a Breton pencil to paint 
a Breton hero. 

Francis HARWELL. 
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LOUIS DAVID, THE FRENCH PAINTER.* 


IT cannot be matter of surprise if 
injyetion has been done to the artists 
of troubled times. The temperament of 
the men, their kind of education,—the 
uncertainties of the public mind, the 
want of any fixed standard of taste,— 
their liability to be called off at any 
moment from the pursuit of some par- 
ticular line of art :—all these things 
are against them, in so far as the 
production of a series of works pre- 
sided over by one spirit} is concerned. 
If, as in the case of the painter whose 
memorials have just been brought be- 
fore the public in an affectionate but 
' no means prejudiced manner by an 
old pupil, such a man has caught, fol- 
lowed, ministered to popular madness, 
—has deserted his painting-room, and 
used his talents to inaugurate fétes 
and shows, and made deeds of violence 
the object of his admiration, we ought 
not to wonder that the strength of 
association has condemned him for a 
time, and that the world has done 
something less than justice to what- 
ever he may have achieved towards 
the advancement of his art. But the 
world repents,—it is seldom that per- 
manent unfairness is allowed; and by 
and by, when some thirty or forty 
years are gone by, an attached as- 
sociate, who knew intimately the course 
of the painter’s thoughts and deeds, 
dares to say what he conceives of the 
matter, and meets with no uncandid 
or unwilling audience. 

M. Delécluze, who describes himself 
as having always “demeuré artiste 
obscur,” is, however, not at all an 
“obscur” writer on art; moreover, he 
is an affectionate, simple-hearted old 
man of seventy-three. He became a 
pol of Louis David in the time of the 

irectory—of course after the master’s 
worst species of notoriety was over. 
He seems to have preserved through- 
out all his artist life, in prosperity and 
adversity, a devoted and filial attach- 
ment to David, and in no small degree 
the enthusiasm and tastes of younger 
years down to a green ald age. He is, 
we are sure, a competent judge in 
matters of art; generally he is a little 





* Louis David, son école, et son temps. 
+ Etienne. 


toolenient in matters of character ; but 
everywhere he gives us the impression 
of sincerity and good faith. 

We can imagine how long many of 
these memorials of the master, and the 
atelier, and the pupils, have been trea- 
sured up; how fondly the biographer 
would look upon them ; how unwilling 
he would be to bring them out before 
the fitting hour. Having associated 
with one name little besides what was 
kindly, he would not rashly throw it 
before a public which had once given to 
David the synonym of “the Butcher.” 
He rightly judged that the fame of a 
painter, long over-praised and then 
traduced, ought to bide its time, and 
could not be fairly judged of, either as 
respects what he did or what he tried 
to make others do, till a certain number 
of calmer years were gone by. David 
died in 1825. Thirty years therefore 
have enabled the world to come to 
conclusions, and M. Delécluze believes 
they are on the whole favourable ones. 
Admitting David's defects, his desire 
is yet to show how much, in spite of 
drawbacks, he achieved for France, 
and for modern painting generally. 

The volume is one of remarkable in- 
terest; it is in a considerable degree a 
memoir of the pupil as.well as of the 
master, and to any one curious about 
the formation of a character during the 
unfavourable period of the Revolution 
the former is as much a study as the 
latter: the contrast, however, is great, 
and singularly interesting. M. Delé- 
cluze, the Stephen f of the story, had 
been sheltered as far as it could be 
from the evils and horrors of his time; 
David had to breast them all. In con- 
nection with the period, other artists 
come under review, and the manner 
in which the unfixed theories of society 
acted on the arts,—the reaction also of 
the arts upon society, is portrayed in 
a spirited and suggestive manner. 
Perhaps, in a future number, we may 
be allowed to take brief notice of what 
has most struck us in the volume, apart 
from the immediate biography of Louis 
David,—at present we would wish to 
confine ourselves to the latter. 





" Souvenirs, par M. M. E. J. Delécluze. 
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Louis David was born at Paris in 
the year 1748. From a very early 
period, a fatherless boy, he was sent by 
an uncle, who had him in charge, to 
the college “ des Quatre Nations.” He 
did very little there besides covering 
his school-books with sketches; and, as 
he obstinately declined to follow any 
vocation save that of a painter, his uncle 
reluctantly consented, and consigned 
him to the care of a family connection, 
one Boucher, an artist not without 
talent, but of an ill-regulated life, and 
corrupted in his faste by the works 
just then most approved of in France. 
He did better for David, however, 
than he would have done by teaching 
him himself. He transferred him to 
Vien, who had studied in Italy, had 
acquired some high and just ideas, 
and, being struck with David’s earnest- 
ness and talent, conceived strong hopes 
of his future fame. As time went on 
the youth showed a large degree of 
ability and plenty of ambition. 

We are not told by what neglect or 
accident it was that his efforts to gain 
the principal prize from Rome were 
so long abortive: for, although on the 
second trial he was nearly successful, 
on the third and fourth he was more 
distant from the mark, and it was only 
on his fifth attempt that his difficulty 
was conquered. 

It is certain that he considered him- 
self as unjustly treated by his judges; 
and so much was he aggrieved and so 
bitter were his feelings, that on the 
fourth unsuccessful essay he locked 
himself up in his atelier, resolved on 
starvation, a catastrophe only averted 
by the vigorous measures of his fellow- 
students, who, hearing his moans, burst 
into the atelier, and succeeded in per- 
suading him to take food. 

When the desired favourable ver- 
dict at length came, and David, then 
twenty-seven years of age, had gained 
the first prize from Rome, his master, 
Vien, persuaded him to be his compa- 
nion on a journey he was about to 
make to Italy, rightly judging that 
nothing would be so good for his pro- 
gress as to carry him out of France, 
where so mach bad taste prevailed. 
Vien was the more willing and able to 
direct his pursuits, because he had just 
been himself appointed director of the 
French school in the Imperial city. 
Thither, then, David went, and there 


he studied for five years. Long after- 
wards he told his biographer that he 
did not for some time relish the works 
of Raphael, Titian, or Andrea del Sarto. 
Caravaggio, Ribera, and Valentin, were 
his favourite masters. He had then no 
great relish for the antique. Yet he 
obeyed his master, filling his portfolios 
with drawings from the ancient models. 
One cannot but allow him the praise 
of diligence, followed up by a consi- 
derable degree of success, when one 
considers the power manifested in his 
first original picture, that of the 
Plague of St. Roch, still in the lazza- 
retto at Marseilles. The Virgin is re- 
presented as listening from the higher 
point of the picture to the intercession 
of Saint Roch, who is on his knees im- 
ploring relief for the plague-smitten. 
Groups of people are around, among 
whom one man dying of the malady is 
represented with terrible truth. His 
next piece was Belisarius, painted on 
his return to Paris in 1780; a small 
copy of this is in the Louvre. Three 
years afterwards came out his Andro- 
mache weeping over the dead body of 
Hector. Here the fruits of his studies 
in Grecian art became very apparent. 
He was evidently imbibing fast the 
principles of the severer school which 
was growing up, and Greece was ra- 
pidly gaining the — over him. 
Of course, in an article like this, we 
cannot catalogue the pictures of so 
industrious an artist. But that of the 
Horatii must be mentioned, as it re- 
mained to the end of his career one of 
his finest efforts, and roused the Paris 
world to enthusiasm when he returned 
from Rome in 1785, bringing it with 
him for exhibition. Then came the 
“Death of Socrates;” then “ Brutus 
returning to his hearth after condemn- 
ing his sons to death.” This last was 
ordered by Louis XVI. In every part 
of the picture the most fastidious re- 
gard to costume was observed; not 
only the draperies, but the interior 
decorations and furniture of the rooms 
were exactly modelled on the classical 
Roman models. 

M. Etienne Delécluze takes occasion 
to observe upon this, how much the 
fame of David had to do with the 
marked changes which were then taking 
place in French costume. Hair began 
to be no longer loaded with powder, 
and flowing garments took place of the 
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court style. Stays and high-heeled 
shoes began to disappear, and the signs 
of a revolution in Tae were marked 
in the fashions of furniture and archi- 
tecture. The young painters were, to 
aman, inclined to abet these new ideas, 
and to revolt from academic restric- 
tions. They were constantly dwelling 
on the glories of ancient republics, and 
directing the national taste that way. 

It must be owned too that the pa- 
tronage exercised by royal persons in 
France had long been of a sort to annoy 
aspirants, even when offered with the 
best intentions. It was customary to 
order so many pictures every year, 
just as they ordered in bears and par- 
roquets for the Botanical Garden. 
The size and subjects of the pictures 
were prescribed, but the artists were 
not told what was to be their destination. 
They had not the pleasure of endea- 
vouring to producea harmonious result, 
or furnish out some fine well-adapted 
monument to their country’s glory. 
They had but to exercise their powers 
of covering yards and acres of canvass, 
receive their money, and have done 
with it. David was of no temper to 
bear this sort of prescription. 

We should have mentioned in its 
place that he was made a member of 
the Academy in Paris in 1783, and 
married, shortly afterwards, a wife who 
seems to have been more than worthy. 
Driven from his side for a short period 
while her abhorrence for the acts of 
violence to which he was a party was 
even stronger than her affection, she 
returned to him as soon as he became 
a mark for obloquy : she went to pri- 
son with him, shared his dangers and 
escapes, and from that time they were 
never separated till the hour when, 
after a long assiduous nursing, she saw 
the companion of her exile die at 
Brussels.” 

The painter’s powers were now to 
be called out on revolutionary sub- 
jects. The National Assembly set him 
to design a picture representing the 
memorable scene which took place at 
the Jeu de Paume, Versailles, June 
20th, 1789. He undertook it, having 


the church of the Feuillants assigned 
him for his atelier. It was an enor- 
mous affair; the first idea being to 
give a height of six feet and several 
inches to some of the principal figures, 
who are in the act of swearing. But 
the work never was completed, though 
engravings made from the first sketch 
are numerous. In fact, long before 
the months necessary for its accom- 
plishment had passed by, some of those 
who had been heroes on the 20th of 
June were considered as at best but un- 
trustworthy citizens, and the forgotten 
canvass remained at the convent of 
the Feuillants till Bonaparte found it 
necessary to pull down the —- 
in order to make way for the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Rue de la Paix. 

M. Delécluze is a little too eager to 
prove that David moved in general 
politics only at certain violent crises, 
and that he was rarely affected by 
what did not touch the interests of 
art. It is difficult to say into how 
much evil any man who was a friend 
and admirer of such a wretch as Ma- 
rat might not be led; and David was 
remarkably infatuated on the score 
of personal likings: but we think it 
is clear that for a considerable time 
he was worked upon very much 
through his artist feelings,—that his 
animosity to the old academies, old 
patrons, old schools of art in France, 
strengthened his vindictiveness against 
monarchy. Over and over again we 
find him denouncing the “ academic 
Bastilles!” He had no mercy on 
them. 

In the view of their delinquencies, 
he overlooked not only all -considera- 
tions of gratitude and old attachment 
to those who had been his early bene- 
factors, but all sympathy and care for 
human life. With regard to the school 
at Rome, we think his conduct par- 
ticularly reprehensible. The young 
students there were divided in politics ; 
some had drunk deep of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, and had executed 
works, which, being reported of, had 
awakened much indignation in Rome. 
There were groups of sculpture em- 





* They had four children, two sons and two daughters. The elder son, who died 
in 1854, was a consul in the time of the Empire; he was addicted to the study of the 
Greek language, and left a dictionary of his own framing. The younger was in the 
army, and died in 1826. Of the daughters (twins) both married generals, the one 


General Meunier, the other General Jannin. 
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blematic of France and Liberty; Ju- 
piter was thundering from heaven on 
the aristocracy, &c. As might have 
been expected, the school was forcibly 
entered, the obnoxious statues re- 
moved, and two students imprisoned ; 
but the Pope and authorities soon re- 
leased them, and the disturbed spirits 
were becoming tranquil, when the 
National Convention, urged on by Da- 
vid, issued a decree for the removal 
from the Academy at Rome of the 
royal busts, and of every vestige of 
“feudality and idolatry.” The in- 
furiated populace, as soon as the de- 
cree was made known in Rome, rose 
en masse, murdered the French am- 
bassador and dispersed the students, 
who, in imminent peril of their lives, 
escaped and found their way, one by 
one, into other countries or back to 
France. A few days after this event 
the death of the hapless Louis XVI. 
was decreed, Dayid voting with the 
majority. 

ur readers would not thank us for 
a repetition of the old well-known tale 
of horrors that ensued. It must ever 
remain an impossible task for even 
French historians to deal justly with 
the leading criminals of those days. 
That they were men of whose presence 
the earth might well long to be rid, 
cannot, we think, be questioned: that 
by all law and justice it was right to 
cut off the cannibals who were drunk 
with human blood, will scarcely now 
be denied by men of any party: but 
it is quite another question how far 
any but an Omniscient eye is qualified 
to penetrate into the secret recesses of 
minds exposed to such a furnace of 
temptation, so beguiled by specious 
names,—so educated in evil, falsely 
called good, and thence so prone to 
imagine that the reverse of wrong was 
right. ‘Time has done something to- 
wards affording us the means of at 
least suspending some of our hasty sen- 
tences. We havelearned toset the wick- 
edness of the Revolution, not against 
the amiable character of Louis XVI. 
and the fascinations of his queen, but 
rather as against a long series of op- 
pressions and neglects, during which 
an ill-used people was allowed to grow 
up in barbarism, while a court and 
capital were revelling in exquisite re- 
finements,—as against a government 
which had long cruelly persecuted and 


tortured the conscientious Protestant, 
while no crime was too hideous not to 
lurk under the priest’s stole. On such 
a man as Louis David it was unavoid- 
able that the five worst years of the 
Revolution should produce the worst 
possible effect. With many fine quali- 
ties, he had no fixed principles. Thrown 
into political antagonism early, partly 
in behalf of the interests of the art to 
which he was devoted, and partly on 
his own account, as one of Art’s mi- 
nisters; narrow; by no means well- 
read in history or politics; addicted 
to consider violence as something he- 
roic ; not personally brave, though 
rash enough,—such a man is made for 
bad work in evil times; and David 
did it. It is melancholy to see his 
powers utilised, as he thought them, 
by being dedicated to the arrange- 
ment of fétes, and the substitution of 
heathen images for those emblematic 
of Christianity ; and great is the relief 
when we have turned over this awful 
page, and can consider the period as a 
five years’ madness, to be followed by 
a course, on the whole, of rectitude 
and honourable cultivation of his own 
powers. 

The years from 1795 to 1800 were 
prosperous ones to the painter. Es- 
caped himself, almost by miracle, from 
the fate of Robespierre and his party, 
he had renounced political action, and 
all his energies were devoted to his 
art. In place of the destroyed acade- 
mies, other institutions arose; the Po- 
lytechnic School may be dated from 
this period, and also the National In- 
stitut. ‘Things at once more frivolous 
and more pedantic were the fruit also 
of those years. Seven national fétes 
perannum were instituted; they showed 
deep trages of the theatrical tastes of 
the times, but they were, as compared 
with what had gone before, tolerably 
harmless. With the view probably of 
getting rid of the hideous national cos- 
tume of the days of terror, the antique 
was made to prevail in all public 
offices ; the five members of the Direc- 
tory sat on Roman seats, environed by 
classical draperies; and in the fétes 
we have alluded to “ ¢a ira” gave place 
to the chorus in Iphigenia in Tauris. 
David’s atelier meanwhile was full of 
students, somewhat unmanageable in 
character and tastes, but all doing 
honour to a master who never appears 
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to have tyrannised over them, while 
he asserted frankly his opinions. His 
own perhaps favourite picture of the 
Sabines was finished in 1799. The 
subject is that of the Sabine women, 
become mothers, presenting their chil- 
dren to the soldiers of Romulus and 
Tatius, in order to stay the quarrel 
arising between the two chiefs and 
their followers. David, who had been 
gradually coming to the theory and 

ractice of the primitive ancients, has 
in this and in one or two of his suc- 
ceeding works deliberately adopted 
the representation of the nude in 
painting. It was new in France—of 
course it was liable to just criticism— 
but mingled with that criticism was 
also much that was unjust. It would 
be hard to say, of either a modern or 
ancient painter, that he was a pedantic 
parader of his science, or a man of 
gross immoral mind, because, smitten 
with the ideas of proportion and grace 
in the human form, he presented them 
undraped. In truth, David himself 
was, as an artist, always sounding his 
way, continually leaving behind him 
the traces of great power, but never 
feeling satisfied himself, excepting in 
so far as he believed he had opened 
the way for others, who would have 
less to unlearn, and would have time to 
follow up the ideas he had thrown out. 
One cannot but allow him the praise 
of candour and openness to conviction. 
He sought for information every where, 
inall schools, thepre-Raphaelites among 
the rest; Giotto, Fra Angelico, above 
all Perugino, interested him deeply. 
His communications with his halos 
were full of kindness and frankness. 
He pointed out his own errors as 
warnings to them; he spoke to them 
cheerily but with good sense of their 
habits, mental as well as artistical ; he 
invited them to give him their ideas 
as to the right mode of treating the 
historical subjects he meditated ; some- 
times he adopted their sketches as 
the basis of his pictures. If the case 
was hopeless he was honest with the 
pupil. 

‘What are you doing ?’’ he exclaimed 
toa young mah painting on like a fool, 
without being aware that the master was 
near. “Stop a moment! listen to me, 
N ; some of these are pupils whom I 
look upon as my children, and I do as I 
best can with them ; but your parents pay 
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me twelve francs a month for you. Now 
I do not wish to rob them of their money. 
Believe me you have no turn for painting. 
You will make nothing of it—better leave 
it.”’ After this, which was not the first 
piece of advice of a like kind given by 
David to this young man, the pupil paused 
for a few minutes, but resumed his work 
soon after, with great composure. ‘ I 
cannot think,” observed the master to 
the scholars in general, ‘‘ why any one 
should be ashamed of being a shoe-maker 
or a mason, when such employment can 
be honestly and skilfully exercised: all 
the rather because ¢here there is room 
for various degrees of skill; but to bea 
middling painter—oh no, gentlemen! I 
like you too well to bear that for any of 
you.”’—p. 60. 


In the autumn of 1797, Bonaparte 
returned from Italy laden with its 
spoils ; the most important of which, 
however, did not accompan him, and 
did not indeed reach Paris till the Con- 

ueror was at Cairo. They came,— 
those rich treasures of ancient art, won 
by a nation but recently considered as 
a set of miscreants, whose ill-organised 
forces and national poverty would 
make them an easy prey to civilised 
armies. What a terrible revenge it 
was upon Rome, which had so recently 
demolished the French school, and 
dispersed the students, to be obliged 
to give up the precious hoards of the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s!—to see the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoon, the 
Gladiator, the most precious MSS. and 
books of the Libraries transported in 
triumph to the Infidel City! The de- 
scription of the enormous cortége of 
cars, from sixty to eighty in number, 
laden with these spoils, as it etitered 
Paris, is given by Delécluze with 
great spirit. To his surprise and dis- 
appointment, David did not ‘partake 
in his triumph and gladness. Pri- 
vately he communicated his fears to 
his pupil : 

“You know, my dear Stephen,’ said 
he, ‘‘ that there is no natural love of the 
arts in France ; it is altogether a factitious 
taste. Be sure, that, notwithstanding all 
the present enthusiasm, we shall soon find 
these chefs-d’euvre considered only as 
valuable wealth. Place and distance have 
had a great deal to do in the appreciation 
of their merit; and the pictures especially, 
which were the ornaments of the churches, 
will lose much of their effect when they 
are not seen at the places for which they 
were designed. The sight of these chefs. 
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d’euvre will form perhaps some savanis, 
some Winckelmanns, but not artists.”’-— 
p- 209. 

M. Delécluze remained unconvinced. 
But experience seems to have shown 
the truth of David's predictions. Not 
a single very remarkable artist was 
formed in France during the whole 
time from 1800 to 1818.* 

We must hasten on. — Bonaparte, 
first as Consul, then as Emperor, took 
David for his principal painter. His 
pictures of the Passage over the Alps, 
of the Coronation, and of the Distri- 
bution of the Eagles, followed, not 
without the interlude of several por- 
traits. For some years the execution 
of these works stood in the way of his 
favourite studies of the primitive an- 
tique. He put aside the darling sub- 
ject of his meditation—a picture of 
Leonidas and Thermopyle; and gave 
himself to the Emperor, to the Pope, 
and to national subjects. That it was a 
great sacrifice is plain: and yet it will 
not do to say that he was a reluctant 
obeyer of orders—for through his af- 
fections he was always pliable, and 
Napoleon had subjugated him like 
many others.f It is true, however, 
that some of his pupils resisted the 
imperial spell, and remained more 
practically faithful to ancient art than 
their master. Among these were some 
noble youths, whom it is impossible 
not to honour for their consistency, 
while one condemns and pities their 
extravagance. 

Leonidas was not however wholly 
laid aside. David, though submitting 
to the established order, needed the 
refreshment of recurrence to republi- 
can ideas, and he managed to complete 
his work in 1813. Though on the 
whole a fine and noble work, it bears 
traces of a difference in idea, and per- 
haps in execution, the result no doubt 
of the length of time which elapsed 
between its beginning and ending. 

On the approach of the Allied Sove- 





reigns to Paris, in 1814, it was natural 
that the regicides should dread recri- 
mination. David prepared for flight, 
and transported some of his best pic- 
tures to the coast, in order that they 
might be ready at hand for his dis- 
posal. However, these precautions 
proved wholly unnecessary, and the 
paintings were brought back and 
eagerly inspected by the numerous 
foreigners who were then rushing to 
Paris. Though by no means relishing 
the return of the Bourbons, he had no 
complaint to make. He lived retired, 
gave himself up to painting, and had 
every reason to think himself well off. 
Unhappily for him, as for many more, 
the restless Emperor returned from 
Elba. It was impossible for David to 
be neutral. He was sixty-seven years 
of age, was tired of revolutions, and 
would rather by far have finished his 
days in peace. Yet, tied by gratitude 
and by oaths, he could not stand aloof. 
His sons were in the army, his daugh- 
ters the wives of generals. He visited 
the Emperor, and Napoleon came to 
his atelier. The usual intercourses 
were renewed : all this paved the way 
to his acceptance of those additional 
acts in which the oath of allegiance to 
the Empire was coupled with the abju- 
ration of the sovereignty of the Bour- 
bons. To all, the signing these acts 
was hazardous, but in the case of 
David, a regicide, it was a matter of 
life or death. He thought so, but he 
signed; and it seems to us, as we read, 
a proof of the mercy and mildness 
of these latter days, that the simple 
consequence was his banishment. 

The exile went to Brussels; the 
sentence was not hastily enforced, and 
he had ample time to remove himself 
and such of his works as remained his 
own property. Honours awaited him. 
Several times the King of Prussia 
earnestly entreated him to settle in 
Berlin, promising him a pension fully 
equal, or surpassing, that which he 





* To the like effect are the admirable remarks of John Scott—Paris Revisited, p. 
248. Mr. Scott was, no doubt, a severe judge, and he was, besides, unable from his 
point of view to estimate fairly what was going on among the artists of France; but 
he was quite right in his estimate of the ill-effects of patronage, and the excessive 
facilities afforded to very mediocre men of pursuing it as a vocation. 

+ It is an extraordinary fact that David to the last believed Robespierre and Marat 
to be virtuous men, while he heartily despised many others among the Revolutionists ; 
and also that he admired Napoleon and Pius VII. almost as much as the two former 
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had received from Napoleon, and add- 
ing to his own representations those of 
Baron Humboldt and the Count de 
Gortz. He would have had the direc- 
tion of a school of painting, and been 
received with every token of respect. 
It is needless to say that these solicita- 
tions were flattering to his pride; but 
they were fruitless. His age, his wife’s 
declining health, a love of independ- 
ence, probably too the neighbour- 
hood of France and the kindness he 
was receiving at Brussels, decided him 
to reject them all. 

Once, again, the propositions were 
repeated with added inducements, but 
he was firm. In France great efforts 
were made for his recall ; and, had he 
lived to 1830, no doubt he would, as a 
matter of course, have returned; but 
the year 1825 was destined to be his 
last. 

His passion for art remained unen- 
feebled by a severe illness. He hovered 
about his painting-room when he could 
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work no longer. Sometimes he would 
seize the brush; but his hand had for- 
gotten its cunning, and he threw the 
implement aside, bitterly exclaiming, 
“Tt refuses to work!” 

His last commenced picture was 
“the Anger of Achilles.” His Brus- 
sels pictures, chiefly classical subjects, 
showed marks of decline in execu- 
tion, if not in design. In fact, such 
a man, living through such a period, 
must have almost worked out his 
powers at sixty-seven,—much more ten 
years later. 

His death was unaccomfanied with 
much suffering. It took place on the 
29th of December, 1825, and he was 
interred at St. Gudule, Brussels, on 
the 7th of January, 1826.* 

We propose to add in our next 
number a few brief notices (we be- 
lieve them to be of an interesting kind) 
of his principal pupils, and a short 
summary of what the school may be 
fairly said to have done for art. 


ON THE SUPPOSED INSANITY OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By Joun Dowson, M.D. 
{Read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Whitby, Jan. 3, 1856.] 


FOR nearly a century after the 
death of Sir Isaac Newton he was 
thought to have been scarcely less re- 
markable for his equanimity than for 
his genius; but in 1822 the following 
statement appeared :— 


There is among the manuscripts of the 
celebrated Huygens, at Leyden (says Van 
Swinden, a Dutch philosopher), a small 
journal in folio, in which he used to note 
down different occurrences, and in which 
the following extract is written by him- 
self :—‘ On the 29th May, 1694, M. Colin, 
a Scotchman, informed me that eighteen 
months ago the illustrious geometer, Isaac 
Newton, had become insane, either in 
consequence of his tvo intense application 
to his studies, or from excessive grief at 


and several manuscripts. When he came 
to the Archbishop of Cambridge (Canta- 
brigiensem in the original, for Cantua- 
riensem, as Mr. Edleston conjectures,) he 
made some observations which indicated 
an alienation of mind. He was imme- 
diately taken care of by his friends, who 
confined him to his house and applied re- 
medies, by means of which he had now so 
far recovered his health that he began to 
understand the Principia.’’ 


This statement was communicated 
by Van Swinden to M. Biot, who pub- 
lished it in his Life of Newton, and 
commented upon it as true; but it has 
been clearly proved by Sir David 
Brewster (to whose Life of Newton I 
am indebted for the document) that 


having lost by fire his chemical laboratory 


during the greater part of the eighteen 





* As even now there is a confusion in the minds of some people between Louis 
David the painter and David the sculptor of the Pantheon, it may be well to recall to 
mind the principal works of the latter. His busts indeed are very numerous. Those 
of Chateaubriand and Jeremy Bentham are particularly well known; but it was in 
1830, five years after the death of Louis David, that M. Guizot confided to the sculptor 
the decoration of the Pantheon. Next came the statue of the Philopemon in the 
Tuileries, anda multitude of different works, generally of high merit.—See the memoir of 
Jean Pierre David (d’ Angers) in the Obituary of our Magazine for February last, p. 206. 
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months in which Newton was asserted 
by Colin, and believed by Biot, to have 
been insane, he was really engaged in 
— inquiries in almost every 

ranch of knowledge to which he had 
at any time applied himself. It was in 
this period that he “wrote his four 
celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley, On 
the Existence of a Deity ; letters which 
evince a power of thought and a se- 
renity of mind absolutely incompatible 
even with the slightest obscuration of 
his faculties.” He was deeply en- 
gaged in chemical experiments: he 
was in correspondence with Fatio, an 
eminent mathematician, on matters of 
business (See the Gent. Mag. for Jan. 
1814); with Leibnitz and Pepys on 
mathematical subjects ; and with Dr. 
Mill, of Oxford, on the collation of 
Biblical manuscripts. Besides, “ no 
English biographer had ever alluded 
to such an event. History and tra- 
dition were equally silent, and it was 
not easy to believe that the Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, recently a member of the En- 
glish Parliament, and the first philo- 
sopher and mathematician in Europe, 
could have lost his reason without the 
dreadful fact being known to his coun- 
trymen.” 

And yet Colin’s report to Huygens 
was not entirely without foundation. 
Newton had been out of health from 
the autumn of 1692 till September 
1693, when he wrote the following 
letter to Pepys— 

Sep. 13, 1693. 

Sir,—Some time after Mr. Millington 
had delivered your message, he pressed 
me to see you the next time I went to 
London. I was averse; but upon his 
pressing consented, before I considered 
what I did, for I am extremely troubled 
at the embroilment I am in, and haye 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, 
nor have my former consistency of mind. 
I never designed to get anything by your 
interest, nor by King James’s favour, but 
am now sensible that I must withdraw 
from your acquaintance, and see neither 
you nor the rest of my friends any more, 
if I may but leave them quietly. I beg 
your pardon for saying I would see you 
again, and rest your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 

Is, NEwTon. 


It is not clear whether the clause in 
this letter, “ nor have my former con- 
sistency of mind,” refers only to the 
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time of writing, or to the whole pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. J or had after 
have would have rendered it more 
definite. If the reference be to the 
whole year, as Sir David Brewster 
understands it, the want of mental con- 
sistency was certainly not mental aber- 
ration, for the reasons already given. 

On the receipt of Newton’s letter, 
Mr. Pepys wrote one of inquiry to 
Mr. Millington, and afterwards a se- 
cond, dated Sep. 26th, 1693, in which 
he says— 

I had lately received a letter from him 
(Newton) so surprising to me for the in- 
consistency of every part of it, as to be 
put into great disorder by it from the 
concernment I have for him, lest it should 
arise from that which of all mankind I 
should least dread from him and most 
lament for; I mean a discomposure in 
head, or mind, or both. 


To this Mr. Millington sent a reply 
from Cambridge, dated Sep. 30, 1693, 
of which the following is a part— 

I was, IT must confess, very much sur- 
prised at the inquiry you were pleased to 
make by your nephew about the message 
that Mr. Newton made the ground of his 
letter to you, for I was very sure I never 
either received from you or delivered to 
him any such; and therefore I went im- 
mediately to wait upon him, with a design 
to discourse him about the matter, but he 
was out of town, and since I have not seen 
him, till the 28th I met him at Hunting- 
don, where, upon his own accord, and be- 
fore I had time to ask him any question, he 
told me that he had writ to you a very odd 
letter, at which he was much concerned ; 
added, that it was in a distemper that 
much seized his head, and that kept him 
awake for above five nights together, which 
upon occasion he desired I would repre- 
sent to you, and beg your pardon, he 
being very much ashamed he should be so 
rade to a person for whom he hath so 
great an honour. He is now very well, 
and, though I fear he is under some small 
degree of melancholy, yet I think there is 
no reason to suspect it hath at all touched 
his understanding, and I hope never will. 


his letter was 
written to Pepys, Newton wrote the 
following to Locke :— 

Sir,— Being of opinion that you en- 
deavoured to embroil me with women, and 
by other means, I was so much affected 
with it, as that when one told me you 
were sickly and would not live, I an- 
swered ’twere better if you were dead. 
I desire you to forgive me this uncharita- 
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bleness ; for I am now satisfied that what 
you have done is just, and I beg your par- 
don for my having hard thoughts of you 
for it, and for representing that you struck 
at the root of morality, in a principle you 
laid in your book of ideas, and designed 
to pursue in another book, and that I took 
you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon 
also for saying or thinking that there was 
a design to sell me an office, or to embroil 
me.—lI am your most humble and unfor- 
tunate servant, 
Is. Newton. 
At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, 
Sept. 16th, 1693. 


To this letter Locke returned an 
answer highly to his honour, but which 
it is unnecessary to quote here, and 
Newton made the following reply to 
it:— 

Sir,—The last winter, by sleeping too 
often by my fire, I got an ill habit of 
sleeping; and a distemper, which this 
summer has been epidemical, put me 
farther out of order ; so that when I wrote 
to you I had not slept an hour a night for 
a fortnight together, and for five days 
together not a wink. I remember I wrote 
to you, but what I said of your book I 
remember not. If you please to send me 
a transcript of that passage, I will give 
you an account of it if I can.—I am your 
most humble servant, 

Is. Newron. 

Cambridge, Oct. 15th, 1693. 


Now, though there is abundant evi- 
dence in Sir David Brewster’s work, 
from which these documents are taken, 
that during the greater part of the time 
of the supposed insanity there wasreally 
no insanity at all, but that, whatever 
Newton may have meant by not en- 
joying his former consistency of mind, 
he really “ possessed the full vigour of 
his reason,” and was “equal to the 
most profound research,” it must, I 
think, be admitted that there was 
mental disorder in September, 1693, 
(when the former letter to Locke 
was written,) and it must be felt to 
be desirable that the disorder should 
be accounted for. This is not done 
by Sir David Brewster, who has 
simply called the disorder “ nervous,” 
and the letter “remarkable;” but it 
may be done if we can ascertain what 
was the distemper which Newton says 


was “epidemical in the summer of 
1693, and put him further out of 


order,” which Millington says “much 
seized his head,” and which both state 
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kept him awake for “ five nights to- 
gether.” 

As I was conning over the docu- 
ments on this subject a few days since, 
it occurred to me that the distemper 
in question might be influenza; and, 
on turning to Dr. Theophilus Thomp- 
son’s Annals of Influenza, or Epidemic 
Catarrhal Fever in Great Britain, pub- 
lished in 1852 by the Sydenham So- 
ciety, I found a short notice of a pa 
on Epidemic Distempers, by Dr. Tho- 
mas Molyneux, of Dublin, published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1694, from which, as abridged by Hut- 
ton, Shaw, and Pearson, vol. iii. p. 634, 
I copy the following : 


About the beginning of November, 1693, 
after a constant course of weather mode- 
rately warm for the season, upon some 
snow falling, of a sudden it grew extremely 
cold, and soon after there succeeded some 
few days of very hard frost, upon which 
rheums of all kinds, such as violent coughs 
that chiefly affected in the night, great de- 
fluxion of thin rheum at the nose and eyes, 
immoderate discharges of the saliva by 
spitting, hoarseness of voice, sore throats, 
with some trouble in swallowing, wheez- 
ings, obstructions, and soreness in the 
breast, a dull heaviness, and stoppage in 
the head, with such like disorders, the 
usual effects of cold, seized great numbers 
of all sorts of people in Dublin. Some 
were more violently affected, so as to be 
confined awhile to their beds: these com- 
plained of feverish symptoms, as shiver- 
ings and chillness all over them that made 
several returns; pains in many parts of 
their bodies, severe headaches, chiefly about 
their foreheads, so that the least noise was 
very troublesome; great weakness in their 
eyes, that the least light was offensive; a 
perfect decay of all appetite . . . . 
great uneasiness and tossing in their beds 
all night: yet these disorders would usu- 
ally, without any remedies, abate of them- 
selves, and terminate in universal sweats 
that constantly relieved. . . . When 
the cold was but moderate, it was usually 
over in eight or ten days; but with those 
in whom it rose to a greater height it con- 
tinued a fortnight or three weeks, and 
sometimes above a month. Some way or 
other it affected everybody, except the 
aged, many of whom escaped it. . . . 
This cold was as general in England, and 
with the same symptoms as it seized us in 
Dublin; but with this difference, that it 
appeared three or four weeks sooner in 
London (that is, about the beginning of 
October,) than it did in Dublin. 


Now I cannot but think that the 
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time at which this influenza appeared 
—-“ about the beginning of November, 
1693, in Dublin,” and “three or four 
weeks sooner in London,”* where 
Newton’s former letter to Locke and 
probably that to Pepys were written 
—the nature of the distemper, in so 
far as it much affected the head—its 
duration in each case, “eight or ten 
days to a month”—the circumstances 
that it was “ epidemical,” and that few 
escaped—all agree sufliciently well with 
the tacts of Newton’s mental disorder, 
at the only time it has been clearly 
shewn that such disorder really ex- 
isted, to justify the belief that it was 
merely a confusion of intellect, or 
slight delirium, such as not unfre- 
quently accompanies a severe attack 
of influenza, and which might very 
probably leave behind it the “small 
degree of melancholy "—probably no- 
thing more than languor—mentioned 
in Mr. Millington’s letter to Pepys. 
The history then of Newton's illness 
seems to be briefly this. From sleep- 
ing too often near his fire, and doubt- 
less from too close application to study, 
he brought upon himself the common 
consequence of such habits, uneasy 
nights, which so far affected his nerves 
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as to render study less easy and agree- 
able to him, and this is probably what 
he meant by the want of his former 
mental consistency. From irregularity 
in his diet, and neglect of exercise in 
the open air, of which those who knew 
him well, especially his secretary 
Humphrey Newton, give sufficient 

roof, his appetite became impaired. 
Se this condition he was seized with 
influenza, which occasioned some con- 
fusion of intellect or slight delirium, 
but this did not continue long, for on 
the 30th of September, the month in 
which he was most disordered, he was 
reported by Mr. Millington to be “very 
well.” 

Thus, chiefly through the or 
of others, especially of Sir David 
Brewster, but partly by means of the 
additional information that has been 
given here, the insanity of eighteen 
months has dwindled down into, at 
most, a short feverish delirium, and 
the cloud which has continued ever 
since the publication of Colin’s state- 
ment to darken in some degree the 
fair fame of the intellect of our great 
philosopher has been, I hope, dis- 
persed. 

Whitby, Mar. 10, 1856. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT.t{ 


SOMEseventy years ago, the fashion- 
able world especially, and the public 
generally, were in a state of very plea- 
surable excitement. A report was 
afloat to the effect that the heir appa- 
rent had broken the law to save break- 
ing his heart. It was said that, in spite 
of an Act of Parliament, he had pri- 
vately married a Roman Catholic lady 
with many attractions, and a few years 


act was one of some audacity, and if 
the wise shook their heads and frowned, 
the youthful of both sexes admired the 
daring, sympathised with two young 
hearts, and were heartily glad that 
chivalry had not gone out, and that 
there was a graceful prince who, to win 
a hand, was willing, or thoughtless 
enough, to risk losing a throne. 

Such an union was clearly illegal. 


more than he owned—to himself. ‘The Whatever the romantic portion of the 


* It is true this is later than the date of Newton’s mental disorder, but epidemic 
distempers seldom attract public attention till some time after their commencement. 
If any other distemper than influenza had been epidemical in the summer of 1693, 
Molyneux would probably have mentioned it. 

+ “‘ He ate very sparingly, nay, ofttimes he has forgot to eat at all.”” “ He would 
eat a bit or two standing, for I cannot say I ever saw him sit at table by himself.’’ 
‘*T believe he grudged the time he spent in eating and sleeping.”’ ‘‘ I never knew him 
to take any recreation or pastime, either in riding out to take the air, walking, bowl- 
ing, or any other exercise whatever.’’—H. New Ton. 

} Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. With an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the Fourth. By the Hon, Charles 
Langdale. Bentley. 
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public might think, or however bind- 
ing the compact may have been consi- 
dered by the young people themselves, 
there was no doubt that, according to 
the law of the realm, the celebration 
of such a marriage was an offence, 
and the marriage itself a mere farce. 
Parliament grew inquisitive. The 
Prince’s chief friend, Charles Fox, ad- 
dressed the royal bridegroom on the 
subject. The latter returned for an- 
swer that the report was unfounded, 
and Charles Fox, armed with such 
authority, gave energetic denial in the 
House of Commons to the alleged fact 
of the marriage. When this denial 
came to the knowledge of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, she was indignant against Fox. 
She never forgave him; and the offer 
which he made, when in power, to 
poe reconciliation by creating 

er a duchess, she, with recollection of 
the be-duchessed “ favourites” of the 
first two Georges, treated with un- 
dissembled scorn. 

Meanwhile her so-called husband 


affected to look upon Fox’s denial of , 


the marriage as an impertinent and 
unauthorised step on the great com- 
moner’s part. Between the two the 
lady was sorely perplexed ; but, as her 
friends told her that she was bound to 

ive credence to the assertion of her 

usband, she followed the advice, or at 
least seemed to do so. 

Of course the connection was not 
lasting. It was broken off; resumed ; 
finally, there was a lasting separation. 
Throughout the life of the lady she 
was treated with great respect by all 
the members of the royal family, except 
the Duchess of York, and there was 
not an individual who cast reproach 
upon her for the step she had taken. 
In 1837 she died. Since her death 
there have been many allusions to the 
union she formed with the Prince. With 
two of these Mr. Langdale is exceed- 
ingly angry. The first allusion is made 
by Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of 
the Whig party. The second, by Dr. 
Doran, in his Lives of the Queens 
of the House of Hanover. Lord Hol- 
land intimated, in the memoirs of the 
political party of which he was a mem- 
ber, that Mrs. Fitzherbert was not at 
all particular as to the marriage cere- 
mony, and would have been very well 
content to have trusted to the honour 
of the Prince. Dr. Doran seems to 
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have offended by quoting these re- 
marks, and also by asserting that. the 
Prince of Wales stood between Mrs. 
Crouch and Mrs. Fitzherbert just like 
Macheath between Lucy and Polly. 
Now, with regard to Lord Holland’s 
remark, we may observe, that it is not 
so ill-founded as Mr. Langdale main- 
tains it to be. The lady must very 
well have known that the private mar- 
riage in her own drawing-room in 
Tilney Street was, in truth, no marriage 
at all. Mr. Langdale shows that the 
Pope considered it good. But we would 
ask him if the Romish Church does not 
maintain that English ordination is 
invalid ?—and consequently that the 
acts of the English clergy are, without 
authority, null and void ? It may suit, 
for the nonce, to deny it in this parti- 
cular case, and to assert that in the 
ear of the Romish Church the mere 
verbal promise made between the con- 
tracting parties constitutes the act of 
marriage. If this be really so, then 
Mrs. Fitzherbert may, without of- 
fence, have said and done just what 
Lord Holland says of her. But it is 
not really so. If the heir apparent to 
a throne in a Roman Catholic country 
were to marry a Protestant lady, and 
that too according to the Protestant 
formula, does Mr. Langdale believe 
that such marriage would be sanctioned 
and acknowledged by the supreme 
pontiff? His holiness would scout the 
idea, and very unceremoniously class 
the lady among concubines. On the 
other hand, we are not surprised to 
find him virtually declaring as good 
the union between a young Roman 
Catholic lady and the Protestant heir 
to a Protestant throne. Such decla- 
ration was, in the highest degree, in- 
consistent,—save that there was a 
serious purpose fh it ; and for the sake 
of that purpose, his holiness readily 
agreed to consider ¢hat a good marriage 
which he was quite sure, by the laws 
of his own church, and according to 
the acts of our own parliament, was 
none at all. 

It was assuredly no marriage, ac- 
cording to the English law. ‘To this 
day there is no positive proof of there 
having been any ceremony atall. That 
such ceremony, however, did take 
place, there is no doubt. But it was 
really worth nothing, except to give 
an air of decency to the connection 
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which followed. Performed, as it was, 
by an English Protestant clergyman, 
it can hardly have satisfied the re- 
ligious scruples of the lady,—and such 
performance on the part of the mi- 
nister was in itself an offence which the 
law might have punished with severity. 
The public, nevertheless, looked upon 
the matter as a true solemnity, and on 
the young couple as “man and wife.” 
We should be inclined to fancy that 
Dr. Doran, who has excited the wrath 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s champion, by 
speaking of her and Mrs. Crouch as 
the Polly and Lucy of a royal Mac- 
heath, really went with the public 
opinion, and paid the “ lady ” a greater 
compliment than the “actress.” For 


what does Macheath himself say, be- 
fore the dance which celebrates the re- 
prieve? “TI take Polly for my partner; 
and for life, you slut, for we are really 
married ;” and, as he subsequently 
sings, 


Though willing to all, with but one he retires, 


which is a degree of morality which 
was never arrived at by “ Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s husband.” 

It is in order to re-establish the 
reputation thus assailed, as he thinks, 
that Mr. Langdale has given these 
memoirs to the world. They are writ- 
ten by his late brother, Lord Stourton, 
who was one of the trustees, the others 
being the Duke of Wellington and the 
Earl of Albemarle, named in Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s will. Under their re- 
spective seals, a box containing the 
certificate of the marriage, a letter from 
George IV. respecting that union, and 
some other papers, were deposited at 
Coutts’s. Lord Stourton could not pre- 
vail on his co-trustees to enlighten the 
public with respect to these docu- 
ments. Mr. Langdale has been equally 
unsuccessful with their representatives. 
He has accordingly considered him- 
self bound to publish, with comments, 
a memoir of the lady, drawn up by his 
late brother, and made over to his 
keeping. That it will have many 
readers we cannot doubt. 

From this biographical narrative we 
learn that Mary Anne (or as she is 
elsewhere, and on her tombstone, called 
“ Maria”) Smythe was the daughter of 
the younger son of a north-country 
baronet. She was born in 1756, and 
was married, at the age of nineteen, to 
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Mr. Weld, of Lulworth. The gentleman 
died in a few months, and three years 
later the young widow married Mr. 
Fitzherbert, a Staffordshire squire. 
This second union lasted just as long 
as that of Mrs. Cheerly with the hus- 
band who loved late dinners, and was 
rather too fond of fox-hunting. At the 
end of three years she was again a widow, 
and she was not yet twenty-five. Four 
years later she became acquainted 
with the Prince of Wales, then in his 
twenty-third year, at which time poor 
Perdita had been wooed, won, cast off, 
and forgotten. Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
at this time twenty-nine years of age. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert was first acquainted 
with the Prince when residing on Rich- 
mond Hill, and soon became the object of 
his most ardent attentions. During this 
period she was made the subject of a 
popular ballad, which designated her under 
the title of the “ Sweet Lass of Richmond 
Hill :’’— 

* I'd crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” 


She was then the widow of Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, in possession of an independent 
income of nearly 2,000. a year, admired 
and caressed by all who were acquainted 
with her character and singular attrac- 
tions. 

Surrounded by se many personal ad- 
vantages, and the widow of an individual 
to whom she had been sincerely attached, 
she was very reluctant to enter into en- 
gagements fraught with so many embar- 
rassments, and, when viewed in their 
fairest light, exposing their object to great 
sacrifices and difficulties. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that she resisted, with the 
utmost anxiety and firmness, the flattering 
assiduities of the most accomplished Prince 
of his age. She was well aware of the gulf 
that yawned beneath those flattering de- 
monstrations of royal adulation. 

For some time her resistance had been 
availing, but she was about to meet with a 
species of attack so unprecedented and 
alarming, as to shake her resolution, and 
to force her to take that first step, which 
afterwards led by slow (but on the part of 
the Prince successful) advances, to that 
union which he so ardently desired, and to 
obtain which he was ready to risk such 
personal sacrifices. Keit, the surgeon, 
Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, and 
Mr. Bouverie, arrived at her house in the 
utmost consternation, informing her, that 
the life of the Prince was in imminent 
danger—that he had stabbed himself—and 
that only Aer immediate presence would 
save him. She resisted, in the most 
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peremptory manner, all their importuni- 
ties, saying that nothing should induce 
her to enter Carlton House. She was 
afterwards brought to share in the alarm, 
but still, fearful of some stratagem dero- 
gatory to her reputation, insisted upon 
some lady of high character accompanying 
her, as an indispensable condition ; the 
Duchess of Devonshire was selected. 
The four drove from Park -street to 
Devonshire House, and took her along 
with them. They found the Prince pale, 
and covered with blood. The sight so 
overpowered her faculties, that she was 
deprived almost of all consciousness. The 
Prince told her, that nothing would in- 
duce him to live unless she promised to 
become his wife, and permitted him to put 
a ring round her finger. I believe a ring 
from the hand of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire was used upon the occasion, and not 
one of his own. Mrs. Fitzherbert being 
asked by me, whether she did not believe 
that some trick had been practised, and 
that it was not really the blood of his 
royal highness, answered in the negative ; 
and said, she had frequently seen the scar, 
and that some brandy-and-water was near 
his bedside when she was called to him on 
the day he wounded himself. 

They returned to Devonshire House, A 
deposition was drawn up of what had oc- 
curred, and signed and sealed by each one 
of the party, and, for all she knew to the 
contrary, might still be there. On the 
next day, she left the country, sending a 
letter to Lord Southampton, protesting 
against what had taken place, as not being 
then a free agent. She retired to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and afterwards to Holland. The 
Prince went down into the country to 
Lord Southampton’s for change of air. 


Meanwhile the lady, while abroad, 
was wooed by letter and by deputy. 


In Holland, she met with the greatest 
civilities from the Stadtholder and his 
family, lived upon terms of intimacy with 
them, and was received into the friendship 
of the Princess of Orange, who, at that 
very time, was the object of negotiation 
with the royal family of England for the 
heir apparent. Frequent inquiries were 
made about the Prince and the English 
Court in confidential communications be- 
tween her and the Princess, it being wholly 
unknown to the Princess that she was her 
most dangerous rival. She said she was 
often placed in circumstances of consider- 
able embarrassment ; but her object being 
to break through her own engagements, 
she was not the hypocrite she might have 
appeared afterwards, as she would have 
been very happy to have furthered this 
alliance. She afterwards saw this princess 
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in England, and continued to enjoy her 
friendship, but there was always a great 
coolness on the part of the Stadtholder 
towards her. 

She left Holland in the royal barge, and 
spent above another year abroad, endea- 
vouring to “fight off” (to use her own 
phrase) a union fraught with such dan- 
gerous consequences to her peace and 
happiness. Couriers after couriers passed 
through France, carrying the letters and 
propositions of the Prince to her in France 
and Switzerland. The Duke of Orleans 
was the medium of this correspondence. 
The speed of the couriers exciting the 
suspicion of the French government, three 
of them were at different times put into 
prison. Wrought upon and fearful, from 
the past, of the desperation of the Prince, 
she consented, formally and deliberately, 
to promise she would never marry any 
other person ; and lastly she was induced 
to return to England, and to agree to 
become his wife, on those conditions 
which satisfied her own conscience, though 
she could have no legal claim to be the 
wife of the Prince. 


Her lover probably overcame her 
possible scruples, by writing a letter 
of thirty-seven pages, in which he as- 
sured the lady that George IIT. “ would 
connive at the union!” She repaired 
to England, not without anticipations 
of difficulties to come, yet at ease, be- 
cause she had “ insisted upon conditions 
such as would satisfy her conscience 
and justify her in the eyes of her own 
church.” ‘She abandoned herself,” 
we are told, “ to her fate.” Lord Stour- 
ton gives the following account of the 
ceremony, derived from Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself. There is a manifest 
contradiction between the assertion 
that she was married according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, and that 
“no Roman Catholic priest officiated.” 
Mr. Langdale very awkwardly attempts 
to reconcile this by saying “I do not 
imagine that by using the term ‘ rites 
of the Catholic Church,’ it is intended 
to imply that the Roman ritual and 
the ceremonies therein prescribed were 
followed on the occasion; but that such 
forms and circumstances were observed 
as were recognised by the Catholic 
Church to be substantially required 
for the marriage contract.” 

Immediately after her return she was 
married to the Prince, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try; her uncle Harry Errington and her 
brother Jack Smythe being witnesses to 
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the contract, along with the Protestant 
clergyman who officiated at the ceremony. 
No Roman Catholic priest officiated. A 
certificate of this marriage is extant in the 
handwriting of the Prince, and with his 
signature, and that of Mary Fitzherbert. 
The witnesses’ names were added ; but at 
the earnest request of the parties, in a 
time of danger, they were afterwards cut 
out by Mrs. Fitzherbert herself, with her 
own scissors, to save them from the peril 
of the law. 

This she afterwards regretted; but a 
letter of the Prince on her return to him 
has been preserved to supply any defi- 
ciency, in which he thanks God that the 
witnesses to their union were still living ; 
and moreover, the letter of the officiating 
clergyman is still preserved, together with 
another document with the signature and 
seal, but not in the handwriting, of the 
Prince, in which he repeatedly terms her 
his wife. 

Fox and Grey were, however, au- 
thorised to deny the marriage in the 
face of parliament. The prince de- 
clared there had been none, and he 
might have sheltered himself under 
the Roman law, which declares an 
illegal civil act to be no act at all, be- 
cause of its illegality. 

The royal husband soon cooled, and 
the lady, wife or no wife, was sup- 
planted for mistresses of various de- 
grees, and at last by that very luckless 
and reckless princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick. It is said, on the one hand, that 
the prince was forced into this marriage 
as a condition for paying his debts. 
On the other hand the old king is 
spoken of as willing to break the match 
off, if the son desired it, and the queen 
is said to have remarked that the prince 
best knew whether he was or was not 
free to marry. Meanwhile Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, whose sole social error was 
in marrying the prince at all, was 
visited by the nobility and caressed 
by the royal family. At length came 
the separation between the prince and 
the princess Caroline, whereupon the 
variable gentleman desired that his 
first wife should return to him. The 
lady, surrounded with difficulties, and 
fearful of scandal, “ determined to re- 
sort to the highest authorities of her 
own church, upon a case of such ex- 
traordinary intricacy.” 

The Rev. Mr. Nassau, one of the chap- 


lains of Warwick-street Chapel, was, there- 
fore, selected to go to Rome and lay the 
4 


case before that tribunal, upon the express 
understanding, that, if the answer should 
be favourable, she would again join the 
Prince ; if otherwise, she was determined 
to abandon the country. In the mean- 
time, whilst the negotiation was pending, 
she obtained a promise from his royal 
highness that he would not follow her into 
her retreat in Wales, where she went to a 
small bathing place. The reply from Rome, 
in a brief which in a moment of panic she 
destroyed, fearful of the consequences 
during Mr. Perceval’s administration, was 
Savourable to the wishes of the Prince ; 
and, faithful to her own determination to 
act as much as possible in the face of the 
public, she resisted all importunities to 
meet him clandestinely. The day on which 
she joined him again at her own house 
was the same on which she gave a public 
breakfast to the whole town of London, 
and to which he was invited. 

She told me, she hardly knew how she 
could summon resolution to pass that 
severe ordeal, but she thanked God she 
had the courage to do so. The next eight 
years were, she said, the happiest of her 
connection with the Prince. She used to 
say that they were extremely poor, but as 
merry as crickets ; and as a proof of their 
poverty, she told me that once, on their 
returning to Brighton from London, they 
mustered their common means, and could 
not raise 5/. between them. Upon this, 
or some such occasion, she related to me, 
that an old and faithful servant endea- 
voured to force them to accept 602. which 
he said he had accumulated in the service 
of the best of masters and mistresses. 

There was a good deal of shade with 
the sunshine, nevertheless. There were 
pecuniafy difficulties, political diflicul- 
ties, and very ungallant behaviour on 
the part of the prince. He would be 
on the most friendly terms with her at 
her own house at Brighton, of a morn- 
ing, and on the same evening would 
not notice her in the slightest manner 
at the Pavilion. In the Diary of the 
Court of George IV. we are told that 
when the two met ata party at the 
house of a third person, he would, on 
leaving, gravely request permission to 
see her home. ‘Thereupon they left 
together in the same carriage, and re- 
paired to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house. 
He treated her at times, however, with 
the greatest contempt; kept her from 
the Pavilion, on occasion of a grand 
dinner to Louis XVIII. by telling her 
that she had “ no place” there; and 
deliberately wounded her feelings by 
informing her, after the death of Queen 
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Caroline, that he should “marry again.” 
The rival who finally drove her away 
was the Marchioness of Hertford. The 
prince had repeatedly gone to Hert- 
ford House to negotiate a family mat- 
ter touching a ward of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s—Miss Seymour. He carried on 
more negotiations than one, and the 
influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert passed 
away for ever. Ata féte at Devon- 
shire House, “ in passing through the 
rooms, she saw the prince and Lady 
Hertford in a téte-i-téte conversation, 
and nearly fainted under all the im- 
pressions which then rushed upon her 
mind, but taking a glass of water she 
recovered and passed on.” 

The Roman Catholic priests who 
wrote the eulogies of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. were not much troubled 
when they came to treat of the amours 
of these monarchs. They found apo- 
logy for them in the fact that if they 
maintained many mistresses they never 
failed in paying a respectful politeness 
to their wives. Such eulogy, poor as 


it is, cannot be awarded to George LV. 
To neither of his wives, the one he 
loved and illegally married, and the 


one he detested but espoused accord- 
ing to law, did he behave with civility 
when they had outlived his liking. It 
is, nevertheless, certain that he always 
entertained a respect for the talents 
and virtues of Mrs. Fitzherbert. She 
was consulted by him more than once 
on political matters, and she was able, 
if not to induce the prince to show 
more paternal love for his own daugh- 
ter, the Princess Charlotte, to prevail 
over George III. to be more kind in 
manner to the heir apparent. Her 
correspondence with the Duke of York 
was so voluminous that when her let- 
ters were returned to her, after the 
duke’s death, and at her urgent re- 
quest, it took her two years to examine 
and burn them. Lord Stourton asked 
her whether any communication had 
taken place between her and George 
IV. before his demise. 


She told me “ Yes,’’ and that she would 
show me the copy of a letter which she 
had written to the King a very short time 
before his death, which she said had been 
safely delivered by a friendly hand; the 
person assuring her, that the King had 
seized it with eagerness and placed it im- 
mediately under his pillow, but that she 
had not received any answer. She was, 
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however, informed that, on the few last 
days of his life, he was very anxious to be 
removed to Windsor cottage. 

Nothing, she said, had so “ cut her up,” 
to use her own expression, as not having 
received one word in reply to that last 
latter. It is true, she observed, that she 
had been informed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that he more than once expressed 
his anxiety that a particular picture should 
be hung round his neck and deposited 
with him in the grave, and it seemed to be 
the opinion of his Grace that this portrait 
was one which had been taken of her in 
early life, and was set round with bril- 
liants. It appeared the more likely, as 
this portrait was afterwards missing when 
the others were returned to her. The 
copy of the letter, which, in answer to my 
question, she went into her bed-room to 
fetch, she put into my hands to read. It 
was an expression of her fears that the 
King was very ill, and an affecting tender 
of any services she could render him, in a 
strain which I could not read without 
sympathising deeply in her distress. 

After the death of the king, the 
letters and papers which had passed 
between him and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
were destroyed in the presence of the 
lady, the Duke of Wellington, and 
others. The only papers and docu- 
ments retained by Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and deposited by her order at Coutts’s, 
under the guardianship of certain trus- 
tees, are the mortgage on the palace at 
Brighton, by which she enjoyed an an- 
nuity of 6000/, per annum ; the certi- 
ficate of the marriage, dated December 
21, 1785; a letter from and the will 
of George IV. with a memorandum 
written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, and at- 
tached to a letter written by the cler- 
gyman who performed the marriage 
ceremony. ‘I'hese papers were pre- 
served at the desire of the lady, but 
she was equally desirous that they 
should not be made public, and the 
Duke of Wellington consented to 
“ those papers remaining undestroyed, 
if means could be devised of keeping 
them as secret and confidential papers 
as they had been up to that moment.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert enjoyed the friend- 
ship of William IV. and of his queen. 
Louis Philippe and his family were 
equally gracious to her. In a letter 
from Paris, in 1833, addressed to Lord 
Stourton, she says,— 

I am sure the kind feelings of your 
heart will derive some gratification at 
having relieved me vy a state of misery 

3 
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and anxiety which has been the bane of 
my life; and I trust, whenever it shall 
please God to remove me from this world, 
my conduct and character (in your hands) 
will not disgrace my family and friends. 


Four years after this was written, 
the lady died. The figure over her 
tomb at Brighton represents her with 
three rings on the “wedding finger,” 

- in allusion to her having been as often 
married. Although the trustees could 
not agree upon the expediency of open- 
ing the papers deposited at Coutts’s, 
and their representatives have been as 
little able to come to the same conclu- 
sion, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Langdale is right in asking for their 
publication. However private and 
confidential they may have been con- 
sidered in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s lifetime, 
it is clear by the last words in the ex- 
tract above quoted that she looked 
forward to a time when her story 
would have to be told. It is yet im- 
perfect, and the letter of the officiating 
clergyman would probably tend to 
make it less so. ‘Ihe very circum- 
stance of these documents being pre- 
served proves that they were intended 
to be employed. If they are never to 
be opened, why have they not been 
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destroyed? All the parties to whom 
they refer—even the original trustees 
—have passed away. They belong to 
history ; and the documents in ques- 
tion are now simply historical docu- 
ments. ‘The marriage to which they 
refer is one of the most curious histo- 
rical passages in the annals of England. 
It is not mere idle curiosity that asks 
for the publication. The latter course 
is required both for the sake of the 
lady’s reputation, which Mr. Lang- 
dale considers as having been assailed, 
and also for the public satisfaction. 
Meanwhile, however, the fame of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert will not, to our thinking, 
be tarnished. Her worst error was in 
contracting an unequal as well as an 
illegal marriage. Society, indeed, ac- 
cepted the union which the law could 
not ratify ; but it was a mesalliance to 
which the lady stooped, and not the 
prince. It was, moreover, the very 
worst of mesalliances—that of the 
heart. In this respect she brought a 
rich dowry: and he, nothing. And 
simple happiness of heart might have 
been for ever hers had she never 


known him; but, as Galiani says,— 
“ L’orgueil de lesprit est plus fort en 
nous que le contentement du ceeur.” 
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THE sale of Mr. Rogers's collection 
of pictures, increased by those of his 
brother Henry Rogers, and his sister 
Miss Rogers, will shortly be sold by 
Messrs. Christieand Manson The sale 
will commence on the 28th April, and 
occupy nineteen days. We are in- 
duced, on this occasion, to lay before 
our readers the very interesting ac- 
count of the collection contained in 
Dr. Waagen’s “ Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain,” as given in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s second edition of that work, pub- 
lished in 1854. ‘The notes we add at 


the foot of the pages are from the Sale 
Catalogue * :— 


By the kindness of Mr. Solly, who never 
omitted an opportunity to serve me, I 
have been introduced to Mr. Rogers, the 
poet, a very distinguished and amiable 
man. He is one of the few happy mortals 
who have been able worthily to gratify a 
taste for the beautiful and elevated in art. 
His house accordingly exhibits the accu- 
mulations of a long life in works of art of 
the most varied and refined description, so 
that the visitor is at a loss whether most 
to admire the diversity or the purity of 





* Monday, April 28, Egyptian Antiquities and antique Greek Gold Ornaments ; 
April 29, Antique Glass, Antique and Cinque Cento Bronzes, Terra Cotta, and 
Marbles; April 30 and May 1, Archaic Greek Vases ; May 2, 3, Pictures; May 5, 
Objects of Art and Vertu, Modern Sculpture and Casts, and Casts from Gems; May 6, 
Drawings, Miniatures, and Missals ; May 7, Drawings; May 8, Drawings, Engrav- 
ings, and Photographs ; May 9, Engravings; May 10, Illustrations to Mr. Rogers’s 
Poems, copies of his Works, Plates and Wood-blocks ; May 12—19, Books; May 20, 


Plate and Wine. 
James’s Place, will be made. 


On the 7th May the sale of his I 
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his taste. Pictures of the most different 
schools, ancient and modern sculpture, 
and Greek vases, alternately attract the 
eye, every object being placed with so 
just a feeling for the space assigned it, that 
the rooms are richly and picturesquely 
ornamented, without in any way being 
overladen. Among all these objects none 
are insignificant, while many are of the 
highest class of beauty. Cabinets and 
portfolios also contribute their treasures, 
comprising the choicest collection of 
antique ornaments in gold that IT have 
hitherto seen, valuable miniatures of the 
middle ages, fine drawings by the old 
masters, and the most attractive speci- 
mens of Marcantonio’s and Albert Durer’s 
engravings, in the finest impressions. The 
enjoyment of all these treasures has been 
heightened to the owner by a friendly in- 
tercourse with the most cultivated spirits 
of the age, including the most eminent 
English artists, by whom, especially by 
Flaxman and Stothard, Mr. Rogers pos- 
sesses works of art of the utmost beauty. 
Two little marble statues of Cupid and 
Psyche, and a mantelpiece with bas-reliefs, 
representing a Muse with a lyre, and 
Mnemosyne, by Flarman, exhibit the 
same noble and graceful feeling which from 
my earliest years has attracted me in his 
celebrated compositions from Homer and 
fEschylus. The hair and draperies are 
treated with a softness bordering on the 
picturesque. 

In the pictures by Stothard, which 
adorn a cabinet, the principal characters 
from Shakspere’s plays are represented 
with great spirit and humour; among 
them Falstaff makes a conspicuous and 
droll figure. A merry company also, in 
the style of Watteau, is remarkable. The 
least attractive picture is an allegorical 
representation of Peace returning to the 
earth, for the brilliant Rubens-like colour- 
ing cannot atone for the poorness of the 
heads and the feebleness of the drawing. 

Mr. Rogers also possesses some admi- 
rable pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Thus fine specimens of the works of three 
of the most eminent British artists of an 
early period are here united. 

Besides portraits, properly so called, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was most successful 
in the representation of children, with 
whom, while adhering faithfully to nature, 
some simple action was sufficient to form 
a subject. In such pictures he has admi- 
rably qicceeded in representing the lovely 
bloom and artless innocence of the beau- 
tiful race of English children. This it is 
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that makes his celebrated Strawberry-girl, 
which is in this collection, so attractive. 
With her hands simply folded, and a 
basket under her arm, she stands in her 
white frock, and looks full at the spectator 
with her fine large eyes. The admirable 
impasto, the bright golden tone of Rem- 
brandt-like transparency, and the dark 
landscape background, have a striking 
effect. Sir Joshua himself looked upon 
this as one of his best pictures. [Lot 601.] 

2. A sleeping girl is also of great charm ; 
the colouring very glowing: numerous 
cracks in the painting, both in the back- 
ground andthe drapery, show the uncer- 
tainty of the artist in the mechanical pro- 
cesses of the art. [Lot 695.] 

3. Another girl with a bird gave me 
less pleasure. The rather affected laugh 
is, in this instance, not caught from 
nature ; while in the glowing colour there 
is something patchy and untrue. [Lot 
588. 

4. Puck, the merry elf in Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, called by the 
English Robin Goodfellow, represented as 
a child with an arch look, sitting on a 
mushroom, and stretching out arms and 
legs in wanton mirth, is another much- 
admired work by Sir Joshua. But, though 
the picture is painted with much warmth 
and clearness, the conception does not 
please me. To my feeling it is too child- 
ish and not fantastic enough. In the 
background Titania is seen with the ass- 
headed weaver. [Lot 714.] 

5. Psyche with the lamp, looking at 
Cupid, figures as large as life, is of the 
most brilliant effect, and, in the tender 
greenish half-tints, also of great delicacy. 
In the feeling for beautiful leading lines 
there is an affinity to the rather exagge- 
rated grace of Parmigianino. In such 
pictures by Sir Joshua the incorrect draw- 
ing always injures the effect. [Lot 706.] 

6. I was much interested at meeting 
with a landscape by this master.* It is in 
the style of Rembrandt, and of great effect. 

[Waagen has omitted the following, 
also by Sir Joshua : 

7. The Mob-cap, the principal figure in 
“The Infant Academy.’’ Lot 581. 

8. A Girl sketching. This picture, in 
the Marchioness of Thomond’s collection, 
formed the companion of The Girl with 
the Kitten, now in the Earl of Norman- 
ton’s collection. Lot 591. 

9. The Marquess of Huntly, in a 
cuirass, whole-length: a beautiful small 
copy, from Vandyck. Lot 525.] 

Of the earlier English painters here are 





* Prospect from his window on Richmond Hill: from the Marchioness of Thomond’s 
collection. Lot 702. There is also a second landscape by Reynolds, Lot 604, A 
romantic woody landscape, intersected by a stream of water; in the manner of Titian. 
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two pleasing pictures by Gainsborough,* 
and one by Wilson;t of the more recent I 
may mention a picture by that rare and 
spirited master Bonnington, of a Turk 
fallen asleep over his pipe ; admirably exe- 
cuted in a deep harmonious chiaroscuro. 

Mr. Rogers’s taste and knowledge of 
the art are too universal for him not to 
feel the profound intellectual value even 
of works of art in which the technical re- 
sources were limited. 

Giotto.—The half-length figures of St. 
Paul and St. John, fragments of a fresco 
painting from the Carmelite church at 
Florence. 

Fiesole.—1 and 2. Salome dancing be- 
fore Herod, and the beheading of St. John. 

Lorenzo di Credi.—The Coronation of 
the Virgin.§ 

Raphael.—1. Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, belonging to the period when he 
had not abandoned the manner of Peru- 
gino. This little picture was once a part 
of the predella to the altar-piece which 
Raphael painted in the year 1505 for the 
nuns of St. Anthony at Perugia. It came 
with the Orleans Gallery to England, and 
was last in the possession of Lord Eldin 
in Edinburgh. Unhappily it has been 
much injured by cleaning and repairing ; 
also in many parts, particularly in the 
arms of the angel, there are defects of 
drawing, such as.we do not find in Raphael 
even at this period. So that, most pro- 
bably, the composition alone may be 
ascribed to him, and the execution to one 
of the assistants who painted the two 
saints belonging to the same predella now 
in Dulwich College. 

2. The Virgin with downcast eyes ; the 
Child pressing fondly towards her. The 
expression of joyousness in the Child is 
very pleasing. The grey colour of the 
under dress of the Virgin, with the red 
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sleeves, forms an agreeable harmony with 
the blue mantle. Judging from the 
character and drawing, the composition 
may be assigned to the early period of 
Raphael’s residence at Rome. In other 
respects this picture admits of no judg- 
ment, many parts having become quite 
flat by cleaning, and others being painted 
over. The landscapeis in a blue-greenish 
tone, differing from Raphael’s manner. 
From the Orleans Gallery, well known by 
Flipart’s engraving. 

Andrea Sacchi.— Christ bearing his 
Cross; a moderately-sized picture from 
the Orleans Gallery, and an admirable 
specimen of this master, in composition, 
depth of colouring, and harmony. 

Titian.—1. Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen; the gem of the whole collec- 
tion.|| It was formerly in the possession 
of the family of Muselli, at Verona, and 
afterwards adorned the Orleans Gallery. 
In the clear, bright, golden tone of the 
flesh, and careful execution, in the finely- 
expressed and impassioned desire of the 
kneeling Magdalen to touch the Lord, 
and in the calm dignity of the Saviour, 
we recognise the earlier time of this master. 
The beautiful landscape, with the glowing 
horizon above the blue sea, is of great 
importance in relation to the figures, 
proving how early Titian attained extra- 
ordinary excellence in this respect, and 
confirming the opinion that he was the 
first who carried this branch of the art to 
perfection. . This poetic picture is, on the 
whole, in very good preservation; the 
crimson drapery of the Magdalen is of 
unusual depth and fulness. The lower 
part of the legs of the Christ has, how- 
ever, suffered a little. The figures are 
about a quarter the size of life. 

2. The finished sketch] for the cele- 
brated picture known by the name of 





* There are three in the sale :—Lot 694, An open landscape, with a cart crossing a 


rapid stream: from the Marchioness of Thomond’s collection. Lot 697, A rustic 
landscape, with a cottage on a bank near a stream which cattle and sheep are about to 
pass, and at which a man is watering his horse. Lot 713, A landscape, with a group 
of cattle and peasants on the bank of a river, and boats landing fish. 

+ There are five by Wilson :—Lot 582, An Italian landscape, with a ruined temple 
on a rock above a river, of the finest time of the artist. Lot 696, An Italian landscape, 
with a group of three figures near a round tower on the woody bank of a river. Lot 704, 
The Ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, the well-known engraved picture; and Lot 705, The 
companion picture of Mecenas’s Villa. Lot 712, An Italian landscape, with a convent 
on a woody height : from President West’s collection. 

t Saved when the church was destroyed by fire in 1769. Brought to England by 
Mr. Towneley, afterwards in the collection of the Right Hon. C. Greville. Engraved 
by Patch. Lot 721. ° 

§ Purchased by Mr. Rogers at Rome. Lot 610. 

|| Bequeathed to the National Gallery. It was purchased by Mr. Rogers in 1820 
from Mr. Champernowne’s collection. Engraved by Nicolas Tardieu. 

q This important work was discovered in a gambling-house in Madrid, purchased 
there by Mr. De Bourke, afterwards Danish Minister to London; brought by Mr. 
Wallis to London ; and afterwards purchased by Mr. Rogers. Lot 725. 
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‘¢ La Gloria di Tiziano,’’ which he after- 
wards, by command of Philip II. King 
of Spain, painted for the church of the 
convent where the Emperor Charles V. 
died, is also very remarkable. It is a 
rich, but not very pleasing composition. 
The carrying up the coffin of the Emperor 
to Heaven, where the First and Second 
Persons of the Trinity are enthroned, is 
certainly not a happy idea. The painting 
is throughout excellent, and of a rich deep 
tone in the flesh. Unfortunately it has 
been retouched. The large picture is 
now in the Escurial. 

As the genuine pictures by Giorgione 
are so rare, I will mention a Young Knight, 
small full-length, noble, and powerful in 
face and figure ;* the head of masterly 
treatment in his glowing tone, the armour 
of great force and clearness in the chia- 
roscuro. [The figure is a study for the St. 
George in the altar-piece at Castel Franco; 
the only difference being that in the latter 
the figure is helmeted.—Tr.] 

Tintoretio.—The original sketch for his 
celebrated picture of the Miracle of the 
Slave; as spirited as it is full and deep in 
tone.f 

Giacomo Bassano.—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus; approaching in glow of colour- 
ing to Rembrandt, and one of the best 
pictures of the master.{ 

Francesco Bassano—The Good Sama- 
ritan; a masterpiece of this painter.§ 

Here are also some fine cabinet-pictures 
of the school of the Caracci.|| A Virgin 


and Child worshipped by six Saints, by 


Lodovico Caracci, is one of his most 
pleasing pictures, in imitation of Correggio. 

Of four pictures by Domenichino, two 
landscapes, with the Punishment of Mar- 
syas, and Tobit with the Fish,{ are very 
attractive, from the poetry of the compo- 
sition and the delicacy of the execution. 
Another, also very fine one, Birdcatchers 
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in a landscape, from the Borghese Palace, 
has unfortunately turned quite dark. 

A Christ, by Guido, is broadly and 
spiritedly executed in his finest silvery 
tone.** 

Claude Lorraine.—A lonely Shepherd 
playing the pipe, with his peaceful flock, 
in a soft evening light. Of the master’s 
earlier time ; of admirable impasto, careful 
and delicate, decided and soft, all in a 
warm golden tone. An exquisite little 
gem. In the Liber Veritatis inscribed 
No. 11. Few pictures inspire such a sense 
of the delicious stillness of a summer’s 
evening.tf 

A landscape by Nicolas Poussin, rather 
large, of very poetic composition and care- 
ful execution, inspires, on the other hand, 
in the dusky silver tone, the sensation of 
the freshness of morning. There is quite 
a reviving coolness in the dark water and 
under the trees of the foreground. 

Two smaller historical pictures by 
Poussin, of his earlier time, are among his 
careful and good works. 

Of the FLemisuH Scuoot here are few‘ 
but very good specimens. 

Jan van Eyck.—The Virgin and Child 
surrounded by architecture, in which the 
seven joys of the Virgin are represented 
in relief. This small picture (6 in. high, 
8} in. wide) is the ne plus ultra of delicacy 
and precision of miniature-painting in oil, 
and is a very striking proof of the perfec- 
tion of the system of oil-painting intro- 
duced by the brothers Van Eyck. The 
character of the Virgin, the treatment of 
her crown and of the architecture, entirely 
agree with the authenticated pictures of 
this master. It is here wrongly assigned 
to Memling. Once in the collection of 
Mr. Aders. 

Portrait of a man ina red dress, dated 
1462. Assigned to Memling, and sup- 
posed to be a portrait of himself.t{ I am 





* Bequeathed to the National Gallery. Formerly in the collection of Benj. West. 
+ Mentioned by Pilkington as once his property ; afterwards at Carlton House, and 


in the collections of Tresham, Hoppner, and W. Young Ottley. 
t From the Collection of President West. 


Lot 720. 
Lot 612. 


§ This noble study of colouring is from the collection of Sir J. Reynolds, who kept 


it always hanging in his studio. Lot 709. 


|| Dr. Waagen has not mentioned a picture by A. Caracci, The Coronation of the 
Virgin by the Trinity, which the auctioneers style a ‘‘ noble capo d’opera: it was for- 
merly in the Pamphili palace at Rome, and was imported into this country by Mr. 
Day, about 1800, from whom it was purchased by Mr. Rogers.’’ 


{ From President West’s Collection. 


** The third of the pictures bequeathed to the National Gallery. Formerly in the 
collection of Benj. West, Pr.R.A. Engraved by William Sharp. 
tt Mrs. Jameson describes it as ‘‘ Delicious for its soft, tranquil, Arcadian cha- 


racter.”’ 


From the collection of President West. 


Lot 624. 


tt The Sale Catalogue, Lot 599, affirms this to be the portrait of H. Himmelinck (as 


the name is there given). 


and lately in England by Percival. 


It represents him in a crimson cloak and black cap, being 
the dress of the Hospital of St. John at Bruges. 


It has been engraved jn that city, 


This picture also belonged to Mr. Aders, 
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very doubtful on both points. Compared 
with the authentic pictures by this master 
at Bruges, the tone of the flesh is too dull 
and too much broken with yellow. But, 
at all events, it is a delicate picture of the 
Van Eyck school. 
Rubens.—1. This is a highly interesting 
— painted during his residence in 
antua from one of the nine pictures of 
the Triumph of Julius Cesar, by Man- 
tegna, of which it may be considered a 
free copy. His tendency to the fantastic 
and grand led him to select the picture 
with the elephants carrying the cande- 
labra ; while his ardent imagination, ever 
directed to the dramatic, could not be 
restrained within the limits of the original. 
Instead of a harmless sheep, which, in 
Mantegna, is walking by the side of the 
foremost elephant, Rubens has introduced 
a lion and a lioness, growling angrily at 
the elephant. Nor is the elephant more 
peacefully disposed, but, with an expres- 
sion of fury, is on the point of striking the 
lion a blow with his trunk. At the same 
time the severity of Mantegna’s drawing 
has moderated Rubens’ usually very full 
forms, so that they are more noble and 
slender than usual. The colouring, as in 
all his earlier pictures, is more subdued 
and yet powerful. Rubens himself seems 
to have set much value upon this study ; 
for it was among his effects at his death. 
During the Revolution Mr. Champer- 
nowne bought it from the Balbi Palace at 
Genoa, Itis 3ft. high, and 5ft. 5in. wide. 
2. A study for the celebrated picture 
the Terrors of War, in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence, and respecting which we have a 
letter in Rubens’ own hand. Rubens 
painted this picture for the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Venus is endeavouring in 
vain to restrain Mars, the insatiable war- 
rior, as Homer calls him, who is hurrying 
away to scenes of destruction. This pic- 
ture, 1 ft. 8in. high, and 2 ft. 6} in. wide, 
which was in the exhibition of the British 
Institution of 1835, is, in warmth and 
power of colouring, and spirited and care- 
ful execution, one of the most admirable 
of Rubens’ small pictures of this period. 
3. A Moonlight scene.* The clear re- 
flection of the moon in the dark water, its 
effect on the flat distance, and the contrast 
of the dark mass of trees in the foreground, 
are a proof of the deep feeling for strik- 
ing incidents in nature which was pe- 
culiar to Rubens. As in a picture here- 
after to be mentioned at Windsor the 
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flakes of snow are represented, he has here 
introduced the stars. 

Rembrandt.—1. 1 have here become 
acquainted with this master in a new 
department, viz. in a rather obscure alle- 
gory on the deliverance of the United 
Provinces from the union of the two great 
powers Spain and Austria; painted in 
brown chiaroscuro. It is a rich composi- 
tion, with numerous horsemen. One of 
the most prominent figures is a lion chained 
at the foot of a rock, on which the tree of 
liberty is growing. Above the rock are 
the words “ Soli Deo gloria.” The whole 
is executed with consummate skill, and the 
general effect striking.+ 

2. His own portrait, at an advanced age, 
with very dark background and shadows, 
and, for him, a cool tone of the lights ;{ 
this may be classed with that in the Bridg- 
water Gallery, only that it is treated in 
his broadest manner, which borders on 
sketchiness. 

3. A landscape, with a few trees upon a 
hill in the foreground, with a horseman 
and a pedestrian; in the background, a 
plain with a bright horizon. This picture 
is clearer in the shadows than other land- 
scapes by Rembrandt, and therefore more 
harmonious in the powerful effect. § 

Among the Drawings I particularly 
observed the following :— 

Raphael.—The celebrated Entombment, 
from the Crozat collection; drawn with 
the utmost feeling and spirit with the pen. 
Mr. Rogers gave 120/. for it. 

Andrea del Sarto.—Studies in black 
chalk for his frescoes in the Cappella dello 
Scalzo. That of the young man carrying 
a burden, in the Visitation of the Virgin, 
is remarkably animated. 

Lucas Van Leyden.—A pen-drawing, 
executed in the most perfect and masterly 
manner, for his celebrated and very rare 
engraving of the portrait of the Emperor 
Maximilian I. This marvellous drawing 
has hitherto been erroneously ascribed to 
Albert Durer. 

Albert Durer.—A child weeping. In 
chalk, on coloured paper, heightened with 
white; almost unpleasantly true. 

Among the admirable EnGravines I 
mention only a single female figure, very 
delicately treated, which is so entirely im- 
bued with the spirit of Francesco Francia, 
that I do not hesitate to ascribe it to him. 
Besides this, the fine delicate lines in 
which the engraving is executed indicate 
an artist who had been previously accus- 





* From the collection of Sir J. Reynolds: engraved by Bolswert. 


+ From the collections of Sir J. Reynolds and B. West. 
t From the collection of the Earl of Carysfort. 


Lot 593. 
Lot 607. 
Lot 719. 


§ This was the property of President West, and a favourite study of Sir J. Rey- 


nolds. Lot 617. 
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tomed to work for niello plates. The cir- 
cumstance, too, that Marcantonio was 
educated in the workshop of Francia, is 
favourable to the presumption that he him- 
self had practised engraving. 

Among the old Miniatures, the most 
important is one, framed and glazed, re- 
presenting a knight in golden armour 
kneeling, in a landscape, with God the 
Father, surrounded by cherubim and sera- 
phim, appearing in the air, while the con- 
demned are seen tormented by d 
As already observed by M. Passavant, it 
belongs to a series of forty miniatures in 
the possession of Mr. George Brentano, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, which were 
executed for Maitre Etienne Chevalier, 





treasurer of France under King Charles VII.. 


and may probably have adorned his prayer- 
book. They are by the greatest French 
miniature-painter of the fifteenth century, 
Jehan Fouquet de Tours, painter to King 
Louis XI. The admirable and spirited 
invention, as well as the finished execution, 
place these miniatures in a high class of art. 

An antique Bust of a youth, in Carrara 
marble, in form and expression resem- 
bling the eldest son of the Laocoon, is in 
a very noble style, of surprising animation, 
and of admirable workmanship. The an- 
tique portion of the neck and the treat- 
ment of the hair are extremely delicate. 
The nose and ears are new ; a small part 
of the chin too and the upper lip are very 
skilfully added in wax. 

A CANDELABRUM of bronze, about ten 
inches high, is of the most beautiful de- 
scription. The lower part is formed by a 
seated female figure holding a wreath. The 
free and graceful design belongs to the 
most developed period of art, while the 
delicacy and truth of the execution show 
a skilful master. This exquisite relic, 
which was purchased for Mr. Rogers in 
Italy by the able connoisseur Mr. Millen- 
gen, is unfortunately much corroded on 
the surface. 
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Various elegant articles of antique orna- 
ment in gold, ear-rings and clasps, &c. 
call to mind many a description of the 
ancient poets, There are also whole figures 
beat out in thin gold leaves. The chief 
specimen is a golden circlet, about two 
and a half inches in diameter, the work- 
manship of which is as rich and skilful as 
could be produced in our times. 

Of the many Greexk vases in terra- 
cotta, five, some of them large, with black 
figures on a yellow ground, in the antique 
taste, are of considerable importance. A 
flat dish, on the outer side of which five 
youths are represented cleansing them- 
selves with the strigilla, and five wash- 
ing themselves, yellow-red on a black 
ground, is to be classed among the finest 
specimens of this kind for graceful- 
ness of invention and beauty and ele- 
gance of execution. In this collection it 
is excelled only by a vase, rounded below, 
so as to require a peculiar stand. The 
combat of Achilles with Penthesilea is re. 
presented upon it, also in red figures. 
This composition, consisting of thirteen 
figures, is by far the most remarkable, not 
only of all representations of this subject, 
but in general of all representations of 
combats which I have hitherto seen upon 
vases, both in the beauty and variety of 
the attitudes, in masterly drawing, as 
well as in the spirit and delicacy of the 
execution. It forms a happy medium be- 
tween the severe and the freer style, while 
the faces retain some traces of the archaic 
type. What must a people who executed 
such wonderful works within the narrow 
bounds of such limited technical means, 
and in the very subordinate sphere of 
ornamental vessels—what, I say, must 
such a people have produced, when en- 
abled, in national monuments of great 
extent, to make full use of all their re- 
sources of drawing, modelling, and colour- 
ing ! 


[Mr. Rogers’s entire collection is more numerous than will probably have been 
anticipated. In the approaching sale are 237 distinct lots of Pictures, besides nearly 


350 of Drawings. 


tion when we recur to this interesting sale.] 


The more important of those not here noticed will claim our atten- 






A NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


“ LET a man (says an old writer,) 
read a character in my Lord Clarendon 
—and certainly never was there a 
better painter in that kind,—he will 
find it improved by seeing a picture of 
the same person by Vandyck.”* In 


other words, Portraiture is an element 
of information highly conducive to our 
historical knowledge. It helps us to 
form that judgment of the former 
actors on the stage of human life which 
our natural instincts derive from the 





* Works of Jonathan Richardson, p. 6. 
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physiognomy and demeanour of our 
contemporaries and companions: to 
make personal acquaintance, as it were, 
with the heroes of other days, and.to 
appreciate, (in the words of Fess.) 


Whate’er was beauteous, and whate’er was great. 


We are by no means deficient, as 
Englishmen, in our love of portraiture. 
Every annual exhibition proves this, 
in walls covered, (as Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has remarked,) with aldermen 
and sheriffs, railway directors, deputy- 
lieutenants, and martial heroes, in 
every variety of naval, military, or 
highland costume. How far this pas- 
sion descends in the scale of society is 
shown by the marvellous multiplica- 
tion of cheap photographic establish- 
ments now Seleching our public tho- 
roughfares; wherein Joe and Jane 
may gratify their mutual regards by 
the easy expenditure of a loose shilling 
or eighteen-pence. The features of 
every public character are multiplied 
indefinitely in our illustrated news- 
papers, and even on an endless variety 
of objects of domestic and personal use. 

But hitherto we have no National 
Gallery of illustrious Englishmen. 
Some attempts of the kind have been 
made, but they have been mostly of a 
class character. The most numerous 
and comprehensive existing gallery of 

ortraits is probably that in the Bod- 
eian Library at Oxford. At the 
British Museum, above the cases of 
natural history, is a range of portraits, 
but they have been brought together 
rather by accident than design, and 
include few of any merit. In the 
meeting-room of the Royal Society is 
a goodly groupe of Philosophers; and 
a ms | Gallery has been commeneed 
in the Royal Hospital of Greenwich. 
The idea of a gallery of Statesmen has 
at distant periods been entertained, 
and partially carried out by the great 
Earl of Clarendon, by the third Duke 
of Portland, and by the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and in respect to the single 
era of the last European peace we see 
such a design accomplished in the 
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Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, formed 
by George Prince Regent, chiefly by 
the hands of H.M. painter-in-ordinary, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

We have now the pleasure to record 
that a successful step towards the for- 
mation of a more comprehensive gal- 
lery has been taken during the past 
month by the noble President of the 
Society of Antiquaries. On the 4th of 
March Earl Stanhope submitted to the 
attention of the House of Lords a pro- 
posal for the accomplishment of this 
object ; and we are rejoiced to observe 
that it was received with the approba- 
tion and concurrence of every other 
peer who joined in the debate. 

Lord Stanhope, after alluding to the 
almost interminable line of tawdry 
battle-scenes at Versailles, which has 
been described by a well-known writer 
as so many “acres of spoiled canvass,” 
and which produces weariness if not 
disgust, remarked, how different is 
the sensation which the intelligent 
visitor experiences when he finds him- 
self in a smaller room, which is filled 
with several excellent series of con- 
temporary portraits. Few persons 
could have visited Versailles without 
wishing that, while avoiding the faulty 
arrangements of the larger gallery, 
some attempt should be made in this 
country to emulate the smaller one. 
In England, the portraits of great his- 
torical characters are very numerous; 
indeed, it might be doubted whether 
in any country such portraits so much 
abounded ; at the same time they are 
scattered far and wide throughout the 
country, and it is only now and then 
that an opportunity is afforded of pur- 
chasing them. His proposal was, that 
the country should avail itself of every 
opportunity occurring of making such 
purchases, with a view to the forma- 
tion of a national gallery.* Such a gal- 
lery would, in the first place, afford 
the greatest pleasure, as well as in- 
struction, to the industrious classes of 
the community, and that he would put 
forward as the main recommendation 
of his plan. In an especial degree 


* Lord Ellenborough, when he made the remark about aldermen, &c. which we 
have already cited, added the remark that it is more difficult to obtain the portraits of 
literary men, as they are of a retiring disposition, and not so much addicted to por- 


traiture. 


by Jarvis: attired in a crimson dress, and black cap. 


In the approaching sale of Mr. Rogers’s collection occurs a portrait of Pope 


This was presented by the 


Duke of Rutland to the poet Crabbe, and by the sons of Crabbe to Rogers. 
5 
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also the man of letters would be ad- 
vantaged by the formation of such a 
gallery, and in proof of that he might 
appeal to the testimony of one of the 
most thoughtful and most eloquent 
writers of the present day—Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas Carlyle, who, in a letter published 
a few months ago in the proceedings of 
a learned society at Edinburgh, said :— 


First of all, then, I have to tell you as 
a fact of personal experience, that in all 
my poor historical investigations it has 
been, and always is, one of the most pri- 
mary wants to procure a bodily likeness 
of the personage inquired after; a good 
portrait, if such exists ; failing that, even 
an indifferent, if sincere one. In short, 
any representation made by a faithful hu- 
man creature of that face and figure which 
he saw with his eyes, and which I can 
never see with mine, is now valuable to 
me, and much better than none at all. 
This, which is my own deep experience, I 
believe to be in a deeper or less deep de- 
gree the universal one, and that every stu- 
dent and reader of history who strives 
earnestly to conceive for himself what 
manner of fact and man this or the other 
vague historical name can have been, will, 
as the first and directest indication of all, 
search eagerly for a portrait, for all the 
reasonable portraits there are, and will 
never rest till he have made out, if possi- 
ble, what the man’s natural face was like. 
Often have I found a portrait superior in 
real instruction to half a dozen written 
biographies, as biographies are written; 
or, rather let me say, I have found that 
the portrait was a small lighted candle by 
which the biographies could for the first 
time be read, and some human interpre- 
tation be made of them. 


And further on in the same letter, 
Mr. Carlyle adds, on the more general 
question :— 


It has always struck me that historical 
portrait galleries far exceeded in worth 
all other kinds of national collections of 
pictures whatever; that, in fact, they 
ought to exist in every country as among 
the most popular and cherished national 
possessions. Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
made a brave attempt in that kind for 
England, but his house and gallery fell 
asunder in a sad way, and as yet there has 
been no second attempt that I can hear of. 


As regarded art, Lord Stanhope 
thought it might safely be said that the 
formation of a Portrait Gallery would 
be of the greatest importance. In the 
first place, the country would thus be 
possessed of a series of British histori- 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XLY. 
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cal portraits, from the rude attempts at 
panel-painting in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, down to the finished 
works of Reynolds and Lawrence. It 
would enable them to soar above the 
mere attempt at reproducing a like- 
ness, and to give that higher tone 
which was essential to maintain the 
true dignity of portrait painting. But 
to historical painters such a collection 
would be of still greater value. Mr. 
Ward, the painter of The Execution 
of Montrose, and The Last Sleep of 
Argyll, had told him that it wasscarcely 
possible to conceive how much diffi- 
culty he had met with in ascertaining 
the correct likeness, and the dress, and 
the decorations of the time, in prepar- 
ing those two pictures. In a letter to 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, in January last, 
upon a proposal to purchase a picture 
of Sir Walter Raleigh for the National 
Gallery, Sir Charles Eastlake, the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, said :— 

I thank you for your information about 
the portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh... . . 
For the National Gallery it is not, I 
think, adapted. But whenever I hear of 
portraits for sale, of historical interest, I 
cannot help wishing that a gallery could 
be formed exclusively for authentic like- 
nesses of celebrated individuals, not ne- 
cessarily with reference to the merit of 
works of art. I believe that an extensive 
Gallery of Portraits, with catalogues con- 
taining good and short biographical no- 
tices, would be useful in many ways, and 
especially as a not unimportant element of 
education. 

After such testimony it was not ne- 
cessary to say more in proof of the 
advantages which would accrue to art 
from the establishment of such a gal- 
lery as he had suggested. But there 
was another mode in which he thought 
it would be valuable. It would be 
useful as an incitement to honourable 
exertion. They all remembered the 
exclamation ascribed to Nelson, just 
before the battle of the Nile, “ A coro- 
net or Westminster Abbey!” Of a 
coronet he would say nothing, lest he 
should be supposed to desire to revive 
recent debates; and, with respect to a 
place in Westminster Abbey, it was as 
difficult to attain as a seat in their 
lordships’ house. If the thought of a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey was so 


inspiriting to such a mind as Nelson’s, 

at so great a moment, would not the 

same effect have been produced by the 
3B 
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thought of one day occupying a place 
in the collection of portraits of his 
country’s worthies ? ~‘Che hope of ho- 
nourable distinction served at all times 
as an incentive to exertion. 

With regard to the execution of his 
project, Lord Stanhope hoped that it 
would not be deferred until after the 
erection of a new National Gallery. 
Her Majesty's Government might as- 
sign for the purpose some temporar 
apartments, either in Marlborough 

ouse or in the Palace of Westmin- 
ster. The commission for the esta- 
blishment of that palace, which had 


been entrusted with the provision of 


statues, might be allowed to extend its 
services in the direction proposed. The 
supply of portraits would depend upon 
two sources—purchases and presents. 
If a receptacle were once provided, he 
thought a very moderate annual sum 
would be sufficient for purchases. The 
yearly sum of 500/. would probably be 
adequate, although for the first year 
1,000/. might be necessary. To show 
at how moderate a rate the pictures to 
which he referred might be purchased, 
he need only refer to some purchases 
within a comparatively recent date. 
He was himself present at the sale of 
a full-length portrait of Mr. Pitt, b 
Gainsborough, an excellent work, which 
sold for 100 guineas. One of three 
acknowledged portraits of the Earl of 
Chatham had been bought by the late 
Sir Robert Peel for 80 guineas. The 
original picture of Blackstone was sold 
eleven years ago for 80 guineas, and 
formed part of the gallery of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and Sir Robert Inglis pur- 
chased an original portrait of Mr. Per- 
ceval for 40 guineas. So much with 
regard to purchases. But there could 
be no doubt that several valuable ac- 
cessions would be made in the shape 
of presents to such a Portrait Gallery. 
Since he gave notice of this motion, 
several noblemen had made offers of 
portraits, and he believed that in many 
cases where their lordships might 
possess four or five portraits of the 
same individual, they would be dis- 
posed to = with them for the pur- 
oses of this collection. But it would 
e necessary to arm the commission 
with full discretion to refuse such 
donations. ‘To that power of refusal, 
indeed, he attached the highest im- 
portance, and the success of the pro- 
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Three- 
fourths, and not less, of the commis- 
sioners, or any other body appointed 
to decide, should declare whether a 
particular portrait should be accepted 
or not. With a grant of 1,000/. anda 
temporary apartment, the proposal 
would virtually be carried out, and 
what remained to be done would soon 
be accomplished by donations on the 
part of the public. The question had 
occurred to him of incorporating or 
selecting from two national collections 
of pictures already in this country— 
he meant the collections at Hampton 
Court and the British Museum. ow, 
he should be sorry to cireumscribe the 
pleasure which the people already 
enjoyed in viewing the pictures at 
Hampton Court. Some of the pictures 
in the British Museum were curious 
and valuable, and many were ill-placed 
in their present positions on the walls. 
But the collection, as a whole, was not 
sufliciently good to be transferred to 
the new gallery, and it was a question 
—first, whether it would be advisable 
to make a selection; and secondly, 
whether the transfer could take place 
without a special act of parliament. 
He thought it better, therefore, . to 
propose this collection of portraits irre- 
spectively of the two sources he had 
named. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, speak- 
ing on the part of the Government, 
expressed his approval both of the 
motion and of the terms in which it 
was couched: for he did not under- 
stand that any deduction was to be 
made from existing funds for the pur- 
pose of these purchases, or that any 
deduction was to be made from monies 
required for the purchase of those 
works of art by which it was desired 
to form the taste of the country. He 
was extremely glad to hear that it was 
not proposed to ask for a greater sum 
than 500/. a-year after the gallery had 
once been formed, and the more vigi- 
lance was exercised in the selection 
and rejection of pictures the better 
would it be for the public. 

The Earl of Ellenborough also spoke 
in approbation of the proposal, but 
thought that 500/. a-year would not 
be sufficient. He urged that it would 
be of the utmost importance to exclude 
every personage from this Gallery, or 
Temple of Fame, who had not the 
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highest claim to admission ; and at pe- 
riods of twenty or twenty-five years he 
would appoint commissioners to exclude 
those oes the extravagant estimates 
of their contemporaries might have un- 
reasonably introduced. He suggested 
that it might be well to enable by law 
public bodies or private individuals to 
present to the Gallery pictures which 
were now heir-looms. 

The Duke of Argyll remarked that 
the last speaker had exaggerated the 
importance of the proposed Gallery as 
a means of exciting emulation: and 
recalled the attention of the House to 
the more sober historical purposes of 
such acollection. He thought it would 
be well, not merely to have the lead- 
ing characters of every age, but also 
those who had been associated with 
them and assisted them in their la- 
bours. For instance, who would not 
desire to see along with a portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington portraits of 
those generals who had been with him 
in his victories—such men as Picton, 
Sir George Murray, or the late Lord 
Raglan? So of Nelson; who would 
wish to see his portrait without those 
of his great captains—Hardy, Black- 
wood, and Collingwood? He thought 
also that to defer admission until some 
quarter of a century after the period 
in which the parties had lived, so as to 
avoid contemporary partiality, would 
be better than a periodical revision of 
the collection of portraits as proposed 
by Lord Ellenborough. 

After some further remarks had 
been offered to the House by the Earl 
of Carnarvon, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Lord Dungannon, Lord Redesdale, and 
Lord Colchester, the Resolution was 
passed, in the following terms : 
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That a humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to take into her Royal 
consideration, in connection with the site 
of the present National Gallery, the prac- 
ticability and expediency of forming by 
degrees a Gallery of Original Portraits, 
such portraits to consist as far as possible 
of the most eminent persons in British 
history. 


A most desirable scheme was thus 
hopefully launched; and two days after 
it received a public-welcome in the 
columns of The Times, which was 
wisely accompanied with a recom- 
mendation for wider space and purer 
air than has hitherto been the fate of 
our present National Gallery. The 
writer advises 


to construct or purchase a large edifice in 
a situation free from smoke; to gather to- 
gether the finest portraits which belong to- 
the nation or are heirlooms of the crown; 
to allot a certain sum for the increase of 
the collection, but yet to trust less to pur- 
chase than to the generosity of individuals, 
Unique or masterly works are not always, 
nor even generally, to be had for money. 
But ours is a country of old-established 
houses, great wealth, and no small patri- 
otism. There is hardly a family of old 
standing which does not possess a work 
which would fitly take its place in such a 
collection. Let the Government 
provide a spacious building, and even if 
at first only a twentieth of the space be 
filled they may be confident of the future. 


We cannot quit this subject without 
remarking that the formation of the 
proposed National Portrait Gallery is 
likely to be much .assisted by the ap- 
proaching exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, of which we have 
already given intimation in our March 
magazine, at p. 285. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CROMWELL’S ARMY IN IRELAND, 
From 13TH Manca, 1649, ro 25TH or Dec. 1651. 


[Copied from Dr. Henry Jones’s Private Notes of the march, as certified in a 
Manuscript of Trinity College, Dublin, F. iv. 16.] 


This Dr. Henry Jones, although then Bishop of Cloyne, acted as Scoutmaster- 
General to Cromwell, ‘a post,’’ justly observes Ware (Bishops, p. 160), ‘‘ not so 


decent for one of his function.”’ 


He, however, appeared afterwards early in “ favour 


of the Restoration,” and thereby had interest to be translated to the see of Meath in 


1661, and called into the Privy Council of Ireland. 
grants of upwards of 4,000 acres, forfeited estates, to himself and his heirs. 
Dublin, ia 1681, and was buried in St. Andrew’s church. 


In the following year he had 
He died in 
“Two of his children,’’ 
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adds Ware, ‘‘ named Ambrose and Alice, changed their religion in the time of James 
the Second, and died bigoted Papists, as I have been informed by one living who 
knew the fact.” The journal, it will be observed, commences within six months 
after Cromwell had, from the carnage and ruins of Drogheda, proclaimed relentless 
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extirpation to the Irish nation. 


1649, March 13th. Colonel Hewson, 
Governor of Dublin, Sir Theophilus 
Jones, and Colonel Shelburne marched 
from Dublin to Naas, twelve miles.* 

March 14th. The head quarters con- 
tinued at the Naas, this being a day 
of muster. 

March 15th. We quartered at Old 
Connal, near the river Liffey, five 
miles from the Naas. 

March 16th. We quartered at Black- 
rath,{ five miles further. 

March 17th. Our forces joined, we 
made up a party of 1200 horse and 
dragoons and 1400 foot, having one 
culverin and one mortar-piece. We 
y neag w at Trumpetstown, four miles 

om Catherlagh (Carlow).§ 


Joun D’AtTon. 


us at less than musket-shot, yet none 
of ours hurt, but some strangely deli- 
vered. 

March 19th. We summoned the 
castle, wherein were a garrison of 
about 200 men. On utter denying to 
surrender, our battery played, and, 
pues for a storm, the place par- 
eyed and surrendered, where were 
left two companies garrison. 

March 20th. We passed the Barrow, 
and with our artillery marched towards 
Gowran, five miles from Leighlin, 
where was a strong castle and garrison 
of the enemy, commanded by Colonel 
Hamon. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral (Cromwell) came up to us, with 
Colonel Reynolds’s || regiment of horse, 


March 18th. We a Catherlagh, 


where many great shots were made at and others. We quartered in the 





* Colone! John Hewson was one of the most constantly attendant Judges at the 
trial of King Charles, as well in the Painted Chamber as in Westminster Hall; in 
which latter place he was present when the fatal sentence was pronounced. In April, 
1649, when the Council of the Army met at Whitehall to cast lots what regiments 
should go to the service in Ireland, Colonel Hewson’s Dragoons was one on which the 
lot fell. On his arrival in Ireland he was constituted Governor of the city of 
Dublin, and was Sheriff of its county in 1653. In Cromwell’s parliament of 1654, of 
the twenty-seven members, to which number the representation of Ireland was limited, 
Colonel Hewson was one of the two allowed for the city and county of Dublin. At 
this time he resided at Luttrelstown on the Liffey, having a certificate thereof, with 
other lands, from the usurping powers; but he had no confirmatory patent on the 
Restoration. 

Sir Theophilus Jones was a younger son of the above Dr. Henry Jones, and the 
devisee of Lieutenant-General Michael Jones, the elder brother of said Dr. Henry, 
who had won the important battle of Dongan’s Hill in 1647 ; where, say the Irish 
Commons’ Journals, “he fought the Irish rebels then under the command of General 
Preston, and killed 5,000 of them, with but the loss of sixteen English.’? On the 
Restoration Sir Theophilus was one of the commissioners appointed for settling the 
claims of the Cavalier officers of 1649, in which character he had very considerable 
grants in the city of Dublin and in eleven counties of Ireland. 

Colonel Shelburne had an allotment under a soldier’s certificate of lands in the 
county Tipperary, but, dying early in the contest, his children, three sons and three 
daughters, obtained a confirmatory patent thereof in 1666. 

Tt A few years previous to this march of Cromwell’s army, Naas was appointed the 
assize town of the county Kildare. 

t This Blackrath had been previously the estate of the Eustaces, by one of whom 
(Robert) it was forfeited in 1641. On the Restoration, regardless of the despoiled 
Cavaliers who fought and fell for his cause, Charles the Second granted Blackrath, 
with very many other similarly confiscated localities in Ireland, to his brother James, 
Duke of York. 

§ The town of Carlow suffered much in the Civil War, and when, in 1646, the con- 
federate Catholics at Kilkenny required that, for the security of a peace, certain 
castles should be garrisoned by them, ‘ for the service of King Charles and the 
defence of the realm,’’ that of Carlow was one especially named. Thither fled General 
Preston after his defeat at Dongan’s Lill, and under its walls he collected his shat- 
tered army. 

l| Colonel Reynolds had been a member of the English Commons, was sent to 
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town, where, on our advancing, the 
enemy fired some houses. 

March 21st. After battery and the 
parley beaten, Gowran was surren- 
dered, the officers being at mercy, and 
the soldiers had like liberty. 

March 22d. Colonel Renan go- 
vernor of the castle, and commanding 
the Lord Ormonde’s foot regiment, 
was, with Major Townsley and Cap- 
tain Cary, sometime at Trim, shot to 
death; and a Franciscan friar, found 
in the place, hanged; his name was 
Hilary Conry: he was chaplain of 
Ormonde’s regiment. This day we 
marched to Kilkenny, where we quar- 
tered. 

23d. We summoned; to which Sir 
Walter Butler, the governor, returned 
a resolute denial. This day and the 
24th we spent in preparing for the 
battery. Bight soldiers of Colonel 
Ewer’s regiment and five of Colonel 
Giffard’s came to the camp. 

25th. Our battery, of two demi- 
cannon and one culverin, played from 
Patrick’s church on the town-wall near 
the castle. Kenny’s church (St. Ca- 
nice’s cathedral) being observed a place 
commanding the town in some parts, 
a party was sent to storm and possess 
it, our men in the meantime diverting 
the town-garrison by essaying the 
breach at the battery. The church 
we possessed, but were repulsed at the 
breach with the loss of ten men, 
whereof was Captain Kingsley, of Co- 
lonel Slade’s regiment, and 20 wounded. 
Colonel Hewson, governor of Dublin, 
was bruised in the shoulder with a 
bullet. Our men laboured with pick- 
axes, &c. at the town-wall near Kenny’s 
church. 

25th, 26th. We each day gained 
ground on the enemy in the suburbs 
on both sides the water. There came 
up to us in this time several parties of 
our men, so that our army was thereby 
much encreased. 
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27th. The enemy parleyed, to whom 
were conditions given of marching 
away with bag and baggage, the of- 
ficers with their arms, and their at- 
tendants with their horses, not exceed- 
ing 150; the foot to march out with 
colours, and at two miles’ end to de- 
liver up all except 100 pikes and 100 
muskets, allowed for their defence 
against the “ Toryes.” 

28th. There marched out of the 
town about 500 foot and about 150 
horse. The government of the city 
and castle was committed to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Axtell,* of Colonel Hew- 
son’s regiment. 

29th. The head-quarters were at 
Dunmore, two miles from Kilkenny, 
by reason of the sickness in the city. 

30th. The Lord Lieutenant quar- 
tered at Inisregg, three miles from 
Kilkenny towards Callan, where we 
also quartered. There ordered that 
Colonel Reynolds’s regiment should 
march towards the Queen’s County in 
pursuit of the enemy, if cause were, 
with ten troops of horse and four of 
dragoons, and Colonel Culme’s regi- 
ment of foot; and Sir Theophilus 
Jones to march into the county of 
Catherlagh with eleven troops of horse 
and two of dragoons, and Colonel 
Slade’s regiment of foot. By both 
these parties were the enemy’s motions 
to be attended, while his Excellency 
returned back into Munster; Colonel 
Hewson returning to his charge at 
Dublin, he quartered at Gowran, we 
at Sir Edmund Blancheville’s town, 
two miles from Gowran. 

31st. We with the foot quartered 
at Leighlin Bridge, where Major Oliver 
Jones, of Colonel Moore’s regiment, was 
appointed governor, with two troops of 
that regiment to continue there. 

April 1st. Colonel Hewson went to- 
wards Dublin with a convoy from us 
of horse and foot. Our head quarters 
at Leighlin Bridge. 


Ireland in the parliamentary interest while the King was yet living, and was admitted 
into the Privy Council without the royal warrant. Charles ordered his removal there- 
from, and he made his escape, but, after that monarch was beheaded, Reynolds was 
despatched to Dublin, where he arrived with men, arms, and money, and at once 


achieved the important victory of Rathmines over Ormonde. 


The Colonel was after- 


wards Commissary-General, and, in Cromwell’s before-mentioned parliament of 1654, 
he was one of those who represented the counties of Tipperary and Waterford, as also 


one for the town and county of Galway. 


* This Colonel (Daniel) Axtell had a certificate from the usurping powers for some 
lands in the county of Kilkenny, but, he having been afterwards attainted, this allot- 
ment was granted to Alan Broderick, ancestor of Viscount Midleton. 
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2d and 3d. We continued our head 
quarters there, settling what concerned 
us in the country, and sending out and 
disposing several troops more into the 
— beyond the river near Cather- 


4th. Hearing the enemy's gathering 
to a head in the country, and doubt- 
ing some prejudice to those troops 
quartered among them and more re- 
mote from us, we therefore moved with 
two troops of horse and quartered at 
Ballymury, about four miles from 
Leighlin Bridge. The foot was still 
. — a age being attended on 
ir Theophilus Jones's troop lying 
at Old Leightin. vig 
5th. Towards evening we rested at 
Ballyakid, belonging to Mr. James 
Byrne. The report of the enemy’s 
reparations increasing, and having 
intelligence that Lieutenant-General 
Hugh Byrne being at Tullowphelim, 
not far from us, with a considerable 
body of his Wicklow foot and some 
troops of horse, that expected a con- 
junction with the forces of the county of 
Wexford under Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
and of the county of Catherlagh under 
their governor Colonel Bagnall, and 
Scurlock, with his troop, collected for 
vetting on us, therefore Sir Theophilus 
ones appointed the rendezvous of his 
troops thereabouts to be near Ballyakid 
as aforesaid, about eleven of the clock 
at night, so as not to be observed of 
theenemy. He also ordered the coming 
in to him of other troops to meet him 
at Grangeford, between Ballymury and 
Ballyakid. With the rendezvoused 
here we rose in the night from Ballya- 
kid and rested at Grangeford, where 
was a ford to pass, which we possessed. 
6th. Our foot coming up according 
to orders, we advanced with our united 
party to Tullowphelim,* where the 
enemy before had quartered ; but, on 
notice of our advance, they removed to 
the adjacent woods and bogs, leaving 
us the village and garrisoning the 
castle. The castle is, next Catherlagh, 
the strongest in the county, and of 
consequence both for keeping in the 
garrison of Catherlagh, and for hinder- 
ing and for restraining the county of 
* A letter of December, 1732, speaking 
Tullyophelim, says, “In its garden is a 


batter the old castle that stood in the town.”’ 
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Wicklow near adjoining .... There- 
fore, having summoned the place com- 
manded by Captain Synnott, kinsman to 
Lieutenant-General Byrne (a soldier), 
having with him about sixty men, they 
returned a resolute denial, confiding 
in their supplies at hand, their party 
being in sight of us but inaccessible to 
us. We quartered our foot in the 
town, and one troop of horse with one 
of dragoons; we with the foot quar- 
tered in the south of the town towards 
the enemy. 

7th. It was considered fitting to at- 
tempt firing the drawbridge ‘Jeading 
to the castle, over a dry moat of no 
great depth; but on trial we finding it 
difficult, while there was no other way 
from the castle but the drawbridge, 
and there was no water in the castle, 
we resolved to sit by there, setting our 
guard on the drawbridge and there- 
abouts. 

8th. We placed a garrison at Bally- 
mury for securing our intercourse with 
Leighlin Bridge, and there placed our 
powder brought from Leighlin. This 
day we sent to his Excellency at Carrig 
(Carrick on Suir), certifying him of our 
proceedings, as also to Colonel Rey- 
nolds at Ballyragget, where he was 
with his forces, and with whom mutual 
correspondence was to be held, and a 
conjunction of forces, as it should be 
necessary. 

9th. About two of the clock in the 
morning a party of the enemy’s horse 
and foot alarmed us, but without any 
loss to us, they losing a cornet and 
others of theirs. Sir Thomas Esmonde 
had come to them the day before, and 
he, with the rest of the officers, had a 
consultation at Newtown, within a mile 
or little more of us, for attempting on 
us for relief of the castle, which was 
that day promised to be besieged. 
Therefore about one of the clock in 
the afternoon, with about 100 horse 
and 80 dragoons, we went towards 
Newtown aforesaid, and by several 
parties on all hands fell into the ene- 
my’s quarters further up in the woods, 
where many of them were killed (above 
100), many arms lost by the enemy, 
and Sir ‘Thomas Esmonde himself, with 





of the parsonage-house then existing at 
mount, which was raised by Cromwell to 
Of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Colonel Bag- 


nall, and Scurlock, see Illustrations of King James’s Irish Army List. 
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the rest of the consultation, passing 
over a ford not known to us with about 
25 horse, being pursued five miles by 
a few of ours, but escaping. We had 
twenty wounded, among whom Major 
Povey, cornet to Sir Theophilus Jones— 
none slain. The necessity of the be- 


sieged for want of water pressing them, 
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they employed women and boys lying 
under the walls to fill buckets of dite 
water, a little remote from the castle, 
which they laboured to take up by the 
wall; but being discovered they were 
thereon prevented, and a stronger and 
stricter guard set over them. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FORGERIES OF SIMONIDES. 


SINCE our last publication the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library have 
both claimed exemption from having been 
entrapped by this daring adventurer. The 
following statement has been addressed to 
the Atheneum by Sir Frederick Madden, 
the Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

“Tn the Athenzeum of thé Ist instant, 
I observed a statement, that some of the 
scrolls of the Greek Simonides had been 
purchased for the British Museum. The 
facts of the case are these :—In February, 
1853, M. Simonides paid me a visit, ac- 
companied and introduced by Mr. W. B. 
Barker (Oriental interpreter at the Foreign 
Office), and produced for sale certain 
Greek manuscripts, of which I took the 
following memorandum :—1l. The poems 
of Hesiod, written in capital letters, in the 
boustropedon manner (i.e. alternately from 
left to right, and from right to left), on 
narrow thin vellum scrolls. 2. Portions 
of Homer on a similar scroll, written in 
characters so small as not to be read ex- 
cept by the aid of a magnifying glass, 3. 
A treatise of Aristeas, on several small 
thin vellum scrolls, united at the top by a 
brass roller, written in very minute cha- 
racters, and dated a.m. 6404 = a.c. 896. 
A recent transcript by M. Simonides him- 
self accompanied it. 4. Some vellum 
leaves in quarto, containing writing in the 
cuneiform character, with an interlineary 
interpretation in Phoenician (!) At the end 
was an inscription in Greek capitals, stat- 
ing the contents to be the chronicles of 
the Babylonians, copied from the library 
at Alexandria. 5. A small vellum roll, 
containing Egyptian hieroglyphics, with 
the interpretation in Greek (!) 6. Three 
vellum rolls of larger size, purporting to 
be imperial rescripts of the Emperor Ro- 
manus and others, signed with cinnabar 
and gold, with a miniature at the top of 
each. The whole of the above, after a 
very short examination, I unhesitatingly re- 
jected as, in my opinion, evident forgeries ; 
and I then inquired of M. Simonides if 
he had any Greek manuscripts in volumes 
similar in appearance to a psalter of the 
eleventh century, which I happened to 


have on my table. He replied in the 
affirmative; and the next day he called 
again on me, bringing with him #everal 
vellum manuscripts, in Greek, some of 
which were imperfect; but finding them 
to be perfectly genuine, and having fixed 
the price, I agreed to recommend them 
for. purchase, and they were bought ac- 
cordingly. These —— were— 
1. Commentary of Theophylact on the 
Gospels, 14th century; 2. The Four 
Gospels, wanting part of Matthew, 13th 
century; 3. The Epistles of Paul, James, 
and Peter, imperfect, 13th century; 4. 
The Gospel of John, 13th century; 5. A 
Homily of Johannes Damascenes, and the 
Chronographia of Nicephorus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, llth century; 6. A 
Treatise on Geography, compiled from 
Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, &c. with three 
rude maps, 15th century ; 7. Four leaves, 
two of which formed a fragment of a 
beautiful copy of the Epistles of James, 
with a commentary, of the 13th cen- 
tury; and the other two a fragment of a 
lectionary of the same age. These manu- 
scripts are now numbered 19,386 to 19,392 
among the Additional MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and are accessible to all who 
are interested in the subject. 

**I beg to add, that in the following 
September, on the occasion of M. Simo- 
nides first presenting himself at the Bod- 
leian Library, and before he had offered 
any of his ‘scrolls’ there, I received a 
letter from one of the librarians, making 
inquiries respecting him ; and in my reply 
I expressed without reserve my opinion of 
the forged character of the manuscripts I 
had refused to buy.” 

Thus it will be seen that Sir Frederick 
Madden not only protected his own estab- 
lishment by his sagacity and penetration, 
but also assisted to defend the Bodleian 
Library by his timely warning, Whether 
the forger was more successful in other 
quarters in this country we have yet to 
learn. The name of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
has been mentioned ; and the Greek would 
doubtless attempt the credulity of Lord 
Ashburnham. 
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THE RUSSIA COMPANY. 


AN interesting series of papers has been 
published relating to the formation of the 
*¢ Russia Company’’ in England. It ap- 
pears that letters patent were granted to 
this company by Philip and Mary, in the 
first and second years of their reign; an 
act of Elizabeth incorporated it as a per- 
petual body, under the above title; and 
an act of William III. (a.p. 1699) was 
passed to extend the trade to Russia, and 
enacted that every subject of the realm 
seeking admission into the company should 
pay 5/. and no more. The dues received 
in London on the importation of goods 
from Russian ports are little more than 
nominal, and are not levied on trifling 
articles, nor are persons called upon to 
become free of the company unless engaged 
in the Russian trade. By far the greater 
amount of dues is paid by members of the 
Court of Assistants. The Russian Com- 
pany have an agent at St. Petersburg, and 
one at Elsinore, from whom they receive 
information regarding the trade of the two 
countries. Her Majesty’s Consul at St. 
Petersburg is the commercial agent of the 
company, and derives full half his official 
salary from this appointment. The com- 
pany contribute to the maintenance of 
chapels in the two capitals of Russia, at 
Cronstadt, Archangel, and Solambol, and 
a school is established in St. Petersburg 
under the auspices of the company, at 
which a thorough education is afforded 
under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Law, 
the company’s chaplain. The peculiarity 
of the Russia Company is, that it repre- 
sents in England a large colony of British 


subjects established in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Cronstadt, and Archangel, those 
in the Russian capital alone amounting to 
3,000, and the number constantly increas- 
ing. The Russian Company and the Bri- 
tish factory at St. Petersburg have been 
always closely connected, and have been 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Imperial 
Government. To the profitable carrying 
on of the Russian trade it has always been 
deemed essential that English houses 
should exist in Russia, and the difficulty 
of the language and of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the people demand a long resi- 
dence there. To sum up the advantages 
of the present system, if it provide a 
church establishment in Russia, in favour 
and support of which British residents of 
all religious persuasions agree to waive 
their petty doctrinal differences—if, under 
its operation, the poor of the increasing 
communities of British subjects are sup- 
ported and the education of the young 
provided for,—if it afford the means of 
union and communication in all cases 
where the interests of trade may be af- 
fected by political events, then (as the 
paper contends) it would be peculiarly un- 
desirable at the present juncture to break 
up this association, which it would be im- 
possible to revive under another form. 
The above particulars are extracted from 
a copy of the memorial presented by the 
Russia Company to the Board of Trade in 
August, 1853. Copies of the original pa- 
tent and the acts of Parliament bearing on 
the subject of the company are appended 
to the memorial. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A COPY OF “THE GRAVE,” BY BLAIR. 


Thou solitary Bard! whose steps are seen 
By the wan moon where mortals fear to tread ; 
Tracing the mould’ring arch and briar-crown'd green, 
Amidst the sullen chambers of the Dead! 
Perhaps some Heaven-deputed shade, in love, 
Descends to meet thee at the hour of night, 
And draws aside the veil, and points above, 
Where blessed spirits soar in realms of light ; 
Or shews, where waving grass and wild flowers grow, 
How calmly sleep the faded forms below. 
For sure some angel with a seraph’s fire 
Taught thee thy solemn strain, and strung thy lyre. 
Ah! envied Minstrel! who at will canst roam 
Far from a world of care to Heaven and Home! 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Martin Behaim; The City of Niirnberg—Fairwood Park, in the Barony of Shillelagh, co. Wicklow— 
The Earldom of Thomond and Barony of Inchiquin—The Family of Morville—Clapham Park, and 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt—Family of the Poet Rogers—Samuel Rogers and Dr. Samuel Johnson—Gray’s 


Progress of Poesy. 


Martin Benaim—TuHE City oF NURNBERG. 


Mr. Ursan,—The writer of the article 
on Martin Behaim, in your Magazine for 
December, has followed an error as to the 
year of his birth which has already led to 
great confusion among biographers and 
historians, but which ought to have re- 
ceived its quietus in an elaborate and 
highly interesting memoir, published by 
Dr. F. W. Ghillany at Niirnberg in the 
year 1853.* 

Your contributor states (Dec. p. 576) 
that “ Martin Behaim was born at Niirem- 
berg in 1436, and thus in the same year 
as Columbus.”’ It is true that Washing- 
ton Irving (Life of Christ. Columbus, 
vol. i, p. 51) says of his hero, ‘‘ Judging 
from the testimony of one of his contem- 
poraries, he must have been born about 
the year 1435 or 1436;’’ and of Martin 
Behaim (vol. iv. p. 206) Irving says, “ This 
able geographer was born in Nuremberg, 
in Germany, about the commencement 
of the year 1430.’’ Both these dates are 
equally in error. It appears, certainly, 
that the birth-years of Behaim and Co- 
lumbus were the same, but neither saw 
the light of the world before the year 
1456; for, in a letter written by Colum- 
bus, dated from Jamaica, 7th July, 1503, 
addressed to Queen Isabella (Navarete, 
Collection de Viages Espagnoles, tom. I. 
p- 80 et 311), he says, ‘‘ When I came to 
Spain in search of employment, I was 
then twenty-eight years old. Since then 
my hairs have grown grey, my health is 
destroyed, my property lost.’’ Now it is 
ascertained that Columbus arrived in Spain 
in 1484 or 1485. He must therefore have 
been born in 1456 or 1457, or else have 
miscalculated his own age full twenty 
years, which is not probable. 

As to Behaim, the error arises from a 


little work by Christ. Gottlieb Murr, who, 
in 1778, having found in the family archives 
of the Behaims, at Niirnberg, letters 
signed Martin Behaim, published ‘‘ Di- 
plomatische Geschichte des portugesischen 
beriihmten Ritters Martin Behaims, aus 
Original Urkunden :” but by not distin- 
guishing those of the father of this name 
from those of the son, he has caused almost 
every fact in the life of the latter to be 
distorted and improbable. 

The first great error attendant upon this 
mistake is the denial that Behaim had 
studied or gained any insight into astro- 
nomy and navigation under Beroaldus or 
Regiomontanus ; the latter of whom, being 
born in 1436 at Koningshoven, in Franken, 
would have been six years younger than 
Behaim according to Irving, and of his 
exact age according to the writer in your 
pages; in neither case was it probable 
that then, as a youth of twenty, Regio- 
montanus could have gained that great 
celebrity which he undoubtedly possessed, 
but which was scarcely bruited through 
Europe previously to the publication of 
his Ephemerides for Thirty Years, from 
1475 to 1506; and he died at Rome in 
1476, when only forty years old. It is a 
necessary consequence that such compre- 
hensive errors must have the greatest in- 
fluence upon the dates dependent on them; 
but after the reference I have given to the 
work of Dr. Ghillany, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to pursue the subject further. 

Allow me, however, before I conclude, 
to say a few words on behalf of the good 
old city of Niirnberg, upon the modern 
character of which your contributor has 
made such severe reflettions. 

Niirnberg is not now nor ever was 
exclusively a manufactory (I dare not 





* “ Geschichte des Seefahrers Ritter Martin Behaim nach den altesten vorhindenen 
Urkunden bearheitet von Dr. F. W. Ghillany Ritter des kénigl. Niederlindischen 
Eisenkronen-Ordens, Stadtbibliothekar in Nirnberg.’’ Fol. Nirnberg, 1853, pp. 122: 
with an exact fac-simile of Behaim’s globe, in two large lithographs; the astrolabe of 
Regiomontanus ; and a very fine portrait of Behaim as a young man, in a cuirass, and 


holding in his hand his chart. The value of this work may be estimated from the fact 
that Alexander von Humboldt has not thought his years precluded him from giving it 
a Preface, and a Dissertation on the oldest Maps of the New Continent and the name 
of America, to which two most ancient maps (one Humboldt’s own discovery, of the 
year 1500, by Juan de la Casa, who accompanied Columbus on his secofid voyage,) are 
affixed. The writer is, I believe, son-in-law to Baron von und zu Aufsees, hereafter 
mentioned. He is librarian of the town library, where Behaim’s globe is under his care, 
Gent, Mag. Vou. XLV. 3C 
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venture on my opponent’s bold personifica- 
tion as manufacturer) of toys. It is true 
according to the German proverb, 
Niirnberger Tand 
Geht in jedes Land ; 

but these pleasing trifles, which have 
amused our childhood and often instructed 
us when older, have been dispersed over the 
whole world from the counting houses of 
her merchants like other objects of whole- 
sale traffic; and two visits of some con- 
tinuance (in 1846 and 1853), under favour- 
able circumstancesand withevery advantage 
of language, failed to bring before me any 
evidence of toy-cutting or carving. Bir- 
mingham is much more a manufactory 
and mart for nails, locks, or candlesticks, 
as Manchester for tapes, ginghams, or 
calicoes; but, I believe, either town would 
justly repudiate the imputation of being 
chiefly known as workshops exclusively of 
such articles. 

There is, it is true, a manufactory of 
doll’s busts carried on by the firm of 
Fleischman and Co.; but it only deals by 
grosses, and its returns were stated at 
some fabulous amount of hundreds of 
thousands ; and, moreover, it comprises on 
the premises (one of the most curious and 
perfect old residences in that or any other 
city,) a plastic atelier, and could furnish 
the purveyors for the Crystal Palace with 
casts to the amount of fifty thousand 
guilders (about four thousand guineas). 
I see it lately announced in the Ger- 
man papers that the proprietors have re- 
solved to execute fac-similes of all the 
existing works of their olden artists which 
our Crystal Palace Company either neg- 
lected or could not, from their bulk, 
transport: amongst the latter are men- 
tioned the beautiful porch of the Catholic 
Church in the market-place, and all the 
Calvary stations of Adam Kraft. 

To my observation, a very preponde- 
rating regard seemed to be paid at Niirn- 
berg to the preservation of its objects of 
early art, to the study of archzeology, and 
to improvement in science and artistic 
development. ° 

In proof of these assertions I can point 
to the residence of Albert Diirer, which a 
society has purchased and stored with 
many of his productions, and even some 
relics of his furniture or household stuff, as 
a public memorial of their estimation of the 
old designer and an enduring monument 
to posterity. This interesting art-monu- 
ment was illustrated in our English ‘‘ Art 
Journal” during the last year, with illustra- 
tions from the pencil of Mr. W. H. Fair- 
holt. 

Of the pictorial early art of Germany 
and the Netherlands the most valuable 
collection existing is at Niirnberg, placed 
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in a secularised chapel close to St. Sebald, 
and opened gratuitously to the public. 

The old castle, the residence of so many 
emperors and their consorts, has lately been 
restored with scrupulous attention to every 
particular, for the residence, and at the 
expense, of the ‘‘ Popish prince,’’ (as your 
contributor terms him) in the midst of 
his “ Protestant”? population; and what 
we should call the housewarming was kept 
last summer, when, so delighted was this 
‘*bigot’’ with his reception and treatment 
by heretics, that he prolonged his stay 
amongst them a week beyond what he pre- 
viously intended, and even sent for the 
young scions of his house, the eldest about 
ten, that they might share his pleasure in 
this paradise of toys; these were showered 
upon them in a profusion with which no 
other city could vie, and with which they 
evinced the utmost infantile delight and 
satisfaction, though neither rosaries nor 
crucifixes. The enthusiasm of the citizens 
was described as unbounded, and my per- 
sonal experience assures me that it was 
spontaneous and unbought. Let me add 
that an exclusively Protestant university 
flourishes in the Bavarian town of Erlan- 
gen, close to Niirnberg, intact in insti- 
tutions, doctrines, and revenues, under 
the protection of its “bigoted Popish 
prince.”’ 

Nay more: an institution of which there 
is no example in any town in the world 
devotes itself there to the collection, pre- 
servation, and elucidation of all Teutonic 
history, art, architecture, and household 
economy. At this visit the king, at the 
request of its conductors, turned over the 
buildings of the suppressed Carthusian 
convent as a fitting locality for their 
numerous and valuable treasures. The 
church and conventual buildings are con- 
tained in a square area formed by the stone 
vaulted cloisters of the monks, nearly four 
hundred feet on every side, and, when 
filled with the casts and offerings of me- 
dizval art, which are pouring in from all 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, &c., a 
circuit round it will form a long and in- 
structive encyclopedia of the progress of 
civilisation and art in Germany. Most of 
the governments of Germany have contri- 
buted large annual sums for the support 
of this institution; their archives have 
been opened to its copyists ; and it will be 
no doubt, what it is intended, a central 
depot of all that has been admired or valued 
in the German fatherland down to modern 
times. 

This institution was founded upon a very 
valuable collection and library gathered 
together by the zeal and industry of Baron 
von und zu Aufsees. It was temporarily 
placed in five stories of an ancient tower 
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of the walls of the town, and a grand 
medizeval house on the Paniersberg. It 
has established an organ for a dissemina- 
tion of its treasures and knowledge under 
the above nobleman as chief editor, and 
with the title, “‘ Auzeiger fiir Kunde der 
Deutschen Vorzeit,’”’* which has been en- 
riched by the contributions of the most 
esteemed German historians, philologists, 
and archeologists. It is also owing to 
this museum and its founder principally 
that a yearly general congress of the 
learned throughout Germany and the 
limotrope countries has been established. 
The first met at Dresden to settle prelimi- 
naries; but the earliest at which any dis- 
cussions of importance took place was in 
1853, under the presidency of Prince 
John, then hereditary prince, now King of 
Saxony, and all who joined the meeting 
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know not how sufficiently to praise the 
archeological knowledge by which he 
could enter into the verbal discussions 
going on, and often decide a doubtful 
question ; as well as the munificent hos- 
pitality which he displayed at the table to 
which the foreign and native visitors were 
most cordially invited. Subsequent meet- 
ings have been held at Miinster in West- 
phalia, and at Ulm in Wirtemburg ; and 
for the present year Halberstadt in Lower 
Saxony has been determined on. The 
Reports of the Proceedings for 1854 and 
1855 now lie before me, and their trans- 
lation would be useful for a comparison 
and guide for similar meetings amongst 
ourselves. Yours, &c. 
WitxirAM Be tu, Phil. Dr., Member 
of the Scientific Committee of the 
German Museum. 


Farrwoop Park, IN THE BARONY OF SHILLELAGH, Co. WICKLOW. 


Mr. Ursan,—Among the interesting 
letters of the great Earl of Strafford to his 
third wife Elizabeth Rodes, given in your 
last Magazine, is one, at p. 242, dated 
from Fairwood Park; to which a note 
is appended expressing an opinion that 
this place might have been identical with 
Powerscourt, the seat of the Viscounts of 
that title, about twelve miles from Dublin, 
in the county of Wicklow. As the letter 
states something about the Earl’s pro- 
perty as well in Wicklow as in the county 
of Kildare, which he intended to leave to 
his son, and which he describes to be 
twelve miles from Dublin, the Editor has 
made a mistake, and applied to Fairwood 
Park what was in fact intended for the 
building he was then engaged in at Jig- 
ginstown near Naas, which is about fifteen 
miles from Dublin,—a very common dif- 
ference in old measurements. 

The place called Fairwood Park was 
really above forty miles from Dublin, and 
in what was denominated Byrne’s country, 
in the barony of Shillelagh+ and county 
of Wicklow. The Earl of Strafford gives 
an account of this park in a very remark- 
able letter? to the King, dated 31st March, 


* The December number contains an 


1637. He describes therein its qualities 
and attractions for hunting, which are 
very different from those of Powerscourt; 
and informs the King that he had it in 
contemplation “to set up a little frame of 
wood in a park of mine there, which, albeit 
little, yet shall afford a lodging with some 
more accommodation than I have known 
your Majesty graciously contented with in 
a progress or a hunting journey.’’ Though 
the Earl does not call this place in his letter 
Fairwood Park, yet from several subsequent 
letters dated from Fairwood, it appears to 
be the same place. It was his favourite 
retreat when he indulged in sports of the 
field. In a letter § to Laud in justification 
of himself from the charge of making large 
purchases of land in Ireland, and building 
up to the sky as he terms it, he acknow- 
ledges that, were himself only considered in 
what he builds, it were not only to excess 
but to folly, having already houses mode- 
rate for his condition in Yorkshire; but his 
Majesty will justify him, that “at my last 
being in England I acquainted him with a 
purpose I had to build him a house at the 
Naas, it being uncomely his Majesty should 
not have one here of his own capable to 


announcement of further progress in this 


periodical. As it will in future contain condensed reports and accounts of all the archeo- 
logical and historical meetings and journals throughout Germany, which will be here 
brought into one focus. These reports translated into English would be very desirable. 

+ ‘Here are the remains of a forest, once the most celebrated in Ireland for the 
excellence of its oak [whence the ‘ sprig of Shillelagh,’ of the well-known national 
ballad], which was exported to England, and different parts of Europe; and is still 
shown in the roof of Westminster Hall, and of some ancient buildings on the Conti- 
nent.”’ So says Carlisle in his Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, 1810, 4to. ;— 
how truely, in every particular, may perhaps be questioned.— Edit. 

t See Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 60, edit. Dublin, 1740. 

§ See Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 105, Sept. 1637, to the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury. 
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lodge him with moderate conveniency, 
which in truth as yet he has not, &c 

That when it was built, if liked by his Ma- 
jesty it should be his, paying me as it cost ; 
if disliked, a suo damno I was content to 
keep it and smart for my folly.’’ Again, 
he says, ‘* Another frame of wood I have 
given order to set up in a park I have in 
the county of Wickloe.” In defending 
himself from the charge of excessive pur- 
chases, he states that they stand him in 
12,0002. or 13,0002., and he trusts in time 
to make it worth him 1,000/. a-year. In 
relation to this subject he states ‘* That 
the contract for my Lord Carlisle’s inte- 
rest in the Birnes (meaning land in the 
Byrne’s country), is believed here to be 
for me, but in truth (I dare impart to 
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your Grace) his Majesty full well knows 
it is for himself.’’ 

It is not doubted now that the 
greater part of the lands which the Earl 
of Strafford purchased in the county of 
Wicklow, including the park of Fairwood, 
had belonged to the sept of the Byrnes, 
and have passed to the Earl of Strafford’s 
representatives. The Earl Fitzwilliam 
enjoys, as such, not only all the property 
he bought in the county of Wicklow, 
Fairwood included, but the lands at Naas, 
where he built the unfinished palace no- 
ticed in your last number. About this 
latter there is a large tract of very rich 
and productive meadow and pasture land 
exceeding a th d acres. 

Yours, &c. K. 





Tue EARLpom oF THOMOND AND Barony oF INCHIQUIN. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your last number an 
article, under the heading “‘ Peerages for 
Life,” professed to cite a precedent as of 
Henry VIII. creating Maurice O’Brien 
Earl of Thomond for life, with remainder 
to his son Conan O’Brien for life, while 
by the same patent he conferred the barony 
of Inchiquin upon said Maurice, with re- 
mainder to the heirs male of his body. 
This reading would paralyse the power Sir 
Harris Nicolas seeks to attach to it; allow 
me, therefore, to give the facts from the 
records, copies of which are now before me. 

Ist July, 35 Henry VIII. that monarch 
granted to Maurice O’Bryen ‘‘ the style, 
title, and dignity, of Earl of Thomond,” 
for the term of his life, with remainder 
after his death to Donogh O’Bryen (who 
was not his son, but his nephew), for a 
like term of his life ; while the king did, 
as alleged by the same patent, confer the 
barony of Inchiquin on Earl Maurice, 
with remainder to the heirs male of his 
body. Maurice’s eldest son was Dermod, 
and he transmitted the barony in a dis- 
tinct lineage. 


On the same Ist July, 35 Henry VIII. 
said Donogh O’Bryen had a royal grant 
of ‘* the style, title, and dignity of Baron 
of Ibrackan,’’ to him and the heirs male 
of his body ; and it further provided that, 
after the death of Earl Maurice, he should 
beEarl of Thomond. This patent of the earl- 
dom for life Donogh surrendered to King 
Edward VI. and in 1552 obtained a fresh 
patent thereof to himself and the heirs male 
of his body. From him the dignity passed 
in regular succession to the eighth Earl, 
on whose decease in 1741s. p. the title 
has become dormant. I shall only add 
that these patents seem to have passed as 
assertions of royal prerogative, two years 
after the statute 33 Henry VIII. ch. 1, 
whereby it was enacted that this thereto- 
fore ‘* Lord of Ireland,’’ his heirs and 
successors, Kings of England, should be 
always Kings of Ireland, “ with all manner 
honours, preeminences, prerogatives, dig- 
nities, and other things, whatsoever they 
be, to the estate or majesty of a King im- 
perial appertaining or belonging. 

Yours, &c. Joun D’ALTON. 


Tue FAMILY oF MoRVILLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—A little work has re- 
cently fallen in my way, entitled ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Canterbury,’’ containing, amongst 
other matters, an account of the martyr- 
dom of Archbishop Becket, afterwards 
called Saint Thomas of Canterbury, with 
some particulars of his murderers, amongst 
the rest Hugh de Morville.* I think the 
author will feel obliged to me for pointing 
out in your pages an error into which, 
following in the steps of Dugdale and 
others, he has fallen. 


He states correctly enough that Hugh 
de Morville the murderer must not be con- 
founded with his namesake, the founder 
of Dryburgh Abbey; but he is himself 
led into the mistake of confounding him 
with another namesake, who held the 
barony of Burgh, in Cumberland, as late 
as the reign of King John. 

I wish to point out that there were 
three individuals of this name— 

1. Hugh de Morville, Constable of Scot- 
land, who founded Dryburgh Abbey, and 





* Our correspondent refers to the highly interesting volume by the Rev. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, which is doubtless already well known to many of our readers. 
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whose death is recorded in the Annals of 
Melrose a.p. 1162. 

2. Hugh de Morville, who was impli- 
cated in the murder of Becket a.p. 1170. 

3. Hugh de Morville, Lord of Burgh, 
and the husband of Helwise de Stute- 
ville. 

The following notices of each of these 
parties, from authentic records, will sub- 
stantiate and illustrate the above state- 
ment :— 

1. Hugh de Morville was attached to 
the court of David Earl of Cumberland, 
before the latter succeeded to the crown 
of Scotland. We find his name as a 
witness to the celebrated “ Inquisitio 
Davidis,” relating to the property of the 
see of Glasgow, as early as the year 1116. 
In 1131 we find his name amongst the 
landed proprietors of the counties of 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland, 
who were excused from the payment of 
Danegeld. In each of these counties his 
master, David, King of Scotland, was also 
possessed of property, and in each case 
the name of Hugh de Morville imme- 
diately follows that of King David in the 
Pipe Rolls of the above year. 

On the establishment of peace between 
David and King Stephen in 1139, the 
sons of five Scotch earls were given by 
the former as hostages for the observance 
of the treaty, amongst whom is mentioned 
a son of Hugh de Morville.* Hugh 
assisted David the following year in his 
unsuccessful attempt to impose on the 
church of Durham a Scotch clerk, Wil- 
liam Cumin, as Bishop.f From this 
period till his death his name occurs only 
as a witness to charters, in his signature 
to which he describes himself as Consta- 
ble. In this high office he was succeeded 
by his son Richard de Morville. 

2. The second Hugh de Morville was 
probably a son of the first, although this 
cannot be stated with certainty. In the 
early part of the reign of Henry II. he 
was the possessor of the honour of West- 
merland. This was in the hands of David 
King of Scotland during the reign of 
Stephen, as a member of the earldom 
of Carlisle, which was not restored to the 
English crown till the third of Henry II. 
As there is no trace of any grant of West- 
merland to Hugh de Morville after this 
date, it is probable that he derived his 
title from a grant of David; and of this 
the presumption is much stronger, if 


* Richard of Hexham. 
t+ Continuation of Symeon’s History of Church of Durham. 


} Pipe Roll, Cumberland. 
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he was, as suggested, the son of one of 
the chief officers of the Scotch crown. 
He seems however from the very first to 
have stood equally high in the favour of 
Henry, from whom, in the fourth year of 
his reign, he had a grant of the manors of 
Boroughbridge and Knaresborough.§ In 
the sixteenth of the same reign he was a 
justice itinerant in the northern counties;|| 
this was in 1170, before the close of which 
year he was implicated in the murder of 
Becket. It was not till three years later 
hat Westmerland was seized into the 
hands of the crown. The author of the 
** Memorials of Canterbury” discredits 
the concurrent statement of the biogra- 
phers of Becket, that three of his mur- 
derers perished in the Holy Land within 
three years of his death, chiefly on the 
ground that Hugh de Morville was living 
and in favour at court in the reign of 
King John. The fallacy of this assump- 
tion has already been pointed out; but 
we may further direct attention to the 
singular confirmation here furnished to 
the narrative of the old biographers. They 
tell us that Morville did not survive his 
crime three years, and precisely at that 
interval we see the crown taking posses- 
sion of his escheated estates. 

3. Hugh de Morville the third was the 
grandson of Simon de Morville, which 
Simon was the contemporary of the second 
Hugh, and not improbably his brother. 
In the fourth of Henry II. (the very year 
in which Hugh had the grant of Knares- 
borough) Simon became possessed of the 
baronyjof Burgh in right of his wife Ebria, 
the daughter of Ranulph Engaigne. ** 

Of Hugh de Morville the grandson we 
have no notice till the 6th of Richard, 
when he succeeded in establishing his 
right to the forestership of Cumberland, 
as appertainent to his barony of Burgh, 
under a grant of Ranulph de Meschines 
to Turgis Brundis, the ancestor of Ra- 
nulph Engaigne.t} 

The family of Morville, although thus 
influential at so early a period, does not 
occur under this surname in Domesday 
Book. Turning, however, to the Domes- 
day account of Morville in Shropshire we 
find that Richard, the Constable of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, held two knight’s 
fees there. There can be little doubt that 
this Richard was the princeps familie, 
and that his descendants, amongst whom 
Richard was a family name, adopted, as 





§ Pipe Roll, Yorkshire. 


|| Pipe Roll, Northumberland and Cumberland. 


{ Pipe Roll, Westmerland. 


** Pipe Roll, Cumberland, 


Tt Pipe Roll, Cumberland ; Testa de Nevill. 
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was usual, the local designation of De 
Morville. 

In the Pipe Roll of the 31st of Henry I. 
besides Hugh we meet with the names of 
Herbert, Guher, and William de More- 
ville. Herbert was forester in the district 
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between the Ribble and the Mersey, Gu- 
her held lands in Surrey, and William in 
Devonshire. From one of the Scotch 
charters* above referred to it appears that 
Hugh de Morville had a brother William. 
Yours, &c. I. H. H. 


STEMMA. 
1. Richard, Constable of Shrewsbury, had two knight’s fees at Morville 1086. 





1116 to 1162, Consta- 


2. Hugh de Morville,== 
bie of Scotland. | 


r— 
3. Richard de Morville, 
1162—1189. 


Hugh de Morville, 
Constable of Scotland Lord of Westmer- 
land 1158—1173. 


William de Mor- Herbert de Mor- Guher de Mor- 
ville, 1131. 


ville, 1131. ville, 1131. 


Simon de Morville,=-Ebria Engaigne. 
Lord of Burgh 
1158—1167. 





4. Richara de Morville.== 





5. Hugh de Morville, Lord of Burgh, Forester of Cumberland==Helwise de Stute- 


1189—1200. 


ville. 





6. Two daughters. 


CrLarHaAM Park, AND Mr. Tuomas Cusirtr. 


Mr. Unsan,—tThere is a slight mistake 
in the account furnished by Mr. Britton, 
in your Obituary of February last, of the 
late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, which, though 

uite unimportant in its bearing on the 
facts of the honourable and industrious 
life of the deceased, it may, nevertheless, 
be as well to correct, in order to render 
the otherwise authentic statement free 
from the charge of inaccuracy. 

The estate of Clapham Park (originally 
called Bleakhall Farm) was not purchased 
of the lord of the manor by Mr. Cubitt, 
because, being entailed property, the 
former had not the power to sell. A lease 
of about ninety-nine years was, however, 
about the time stated by Mr. Britton 
(1824) granted of the same to Mr. Cubitt, 
at the rental, if I remember correctly, of 
about 1,200/. per annum. It may be 
pointed out that Mr. Cubitt, in laying out 
the property, here erected for himself a 
handsome mansion, where he resided 
many years, and even since he had latterly 
dwelt on his estate at Denbies he yet con- 
tinued occasionally to occupy the same till 
his death. 

I have ventured upon these remarks, as 
I imagine that future biographers will 
require to be accurately informed on the 
career of this remarkable man, who raised 
himself from the humblest walk of life 
to a position of mark and opulence; who 
was the architect not only of his own 
magnificent fortune, but who paved the way 
for the advancement of his two brothers, 


William and Lewis; who from his practical 
foresight was frequently consulted by the 
government in great public improvements, 
and who in the advice offered by him was 
as single in his purpose for the public 
good, as he was afterwards by a sort of 
poetical justice fortunate in reaping in- 
comparable advantages resulting from that 
advice being followed—a sequel which in 
the outset could scarcely have been con- 
templated by him. 

But it is not only in the character of an 
industrious man of no common order, and 
the accumulator of a fortune which even 
dukes might envy, that we should con- 
template the career of Thomas Cubitt. In 
his highest prosperity he always remem- 
bered that he had sprung from the ranks, 
and he practically evinced that remem- 
brance (a source of pride rather than of 
of humiliation with him) by a sort of pa- 
ternal watching over the comforts and the 
homes not only of his own workpeople, 
but of the humbler classes generally with 
whom he came in contact. His simplicity 
of character was best illustrated by the 
fact of his refraining from all posts of 
public distinction, which were in vain 
pressed upon him from time to time, and 
by his abnegation even at the hands of the 
sovereign of honours proffered in acknow- 
ledgement of important services as a 
builder at Osborne and elsewhere. 


Yours, &c. 


March 10. J. W. B. 





* Anderson’s Diplomata ; Illustrations to Acts of Parliament of Scotland. 
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FAMILY OF THE Port RoGErRs. 


Mr. Ursan,— Perhaps the inclosed 
rough notes concerning the family of the 
poet Rogers may be acceptable to your 
readers. Will you give them a place in 
your interesting and useful periodical ? 


Notes on the Rogers Family. 


The family to which the late Samuel 
Rogers belonged is one of considerable an- 
tiquity in the counties of Worcester and 
Stafford, having been settled at ‘‘ The 
Hill,” in the parish of Kingswinford, 
near Stourbridge, co. Stafford, for several 
generations. In the year 1753 Thomas 
Rogers, described as of ‘‘ Stourbridge, 
esquire,’’ was one of the trustees of Stour- 
bridge roads appointed by an Act passed 
in that year. He appears to have died 
about the year 1775, for at a court baron 
of the manor of Kingswinford held in 1775, 
‘* Thomas Rogers, of Cornhill, in the city 
of London, esquire (son of Thomas Rogers, 
deceased),’’ was admitted tenant of the 
copyhold property held by his late father 
of the lord of the manor of Swinford-Regis, 
by Jeremiah Brettell, his attorney. In the 
year 1788 the said Thomas Rogers is de- 
scribed as “of The Hill, in the parish of 
Kingswinford, esq.’’? He afterwards re- 
sided at Stoke Newington, in the county 
of Middlesex.’ He appears to have had a 
younger brother, J ohn, for Thomas Rogers, 
sen. Thomas Rogers, jun. and John Rogers 
are all mentioned in a deed of 1762. 

Thomas Rogers died at Newington 
Green, June 1, 1793; and his will, which 
bore date 4 June, 1788, was proved by 
Samuel Rogers, his son aud sole executor, 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
He left issue at his decease the following 
children :-— 

1. Daniel (eldest son), of ‘‘ The Hill,” 
but afterwards of Wassell Grove, in the 
parish of Hagley, co. Worcestes, where he 
died March 2, 1829, and was buried at 
Hagley church. 

2. Thomas, who died young. He is 
alluded to in the Pleasures of Memory, 
towards the conclusion, in some lines be- 
ginning— 

O thou with whom my heart was wont to share, 
From Reason’s dawn, each pleasure and each care. 

3. Samuel, the poet, who succeeded his 
father in the banking business. He died 
Dec. 18, and was buried at Hornsey, Dec. 
27, 1855. 

4. Henry, of Highbury Terrace, who 
died unmarried Dec. 25, 1833, and was 
buried at Hornsey. 


And three daughters :— 

1, Martha, who married, April 30, 1792, 
John Towgood, esq. banker, who after- 
wards became a partner in the banking- 
house with Messrs. Rogers. She died at 
Brighton, May 3, 1835; and Mr. Tow- 
good died in Upper Bedford-place in 
March 1837. 

2. The second daughter was married to 
Sutton Sharpe, esq. Sept. 25, 1795, and 
died in her confinement with her youngest 
son, April 22, 1806. The poet, in * Human 
Life,” pays a tribute to the memory of his 
sister in some lines beginning— 


Such grief was ours—it seems but yesterday. 


She left five sons : 1. Sutton Sharpe, esq. 
F.S.A. queen’s counsel, who died Feb. 22, 
1843, aged 44; 2. Samuel, a partner in 
the banking-house; 3. Henry, a merchant ; 
4. William, a solicitor ; 5. Daniel, a mer- 
chant, and now President of the Geologi- 
cal Society. 

3. Sarah, of Hanover-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, who died unmarried at Brighton, 
Jan. 23, 1855, aged 82; buried at Hornsey. 

The eldest son, Daniel, married his 
cousin, Miss Bowles, and left issue—1l. 
Daniel, a clergyman, who had several sons 
(one of whom is now living at Stourbridge, 
a solicitor,) and two daughters, both dead; 
2. Henry, aged 13 on 22 Aug, 1812; 3, 
George, et. 12, Nov. 9, 1812; 4. Samuel, 
set. 14, 6 June, 1816,* a solicitor in Bank- 
buildings, London, died May 24, 1853; 5, 
Edward, a solicitor at Stourbridge, who was 
married, died at New Brighton, aged 48, 
s. p. Aug. 10, 1854. He had also four 
daughters, all of whom are living:—1l. 
Mary; 2. Eliza, married George Finch, esq. 
an ironmaster in Staffordshire, and M.P, 
for Stamford 1832—1837; 3, Martha, who 
was with the poet at his death; 4. Lucy, 
married Mr. Bingham, of Derby. 

Scott, in his History of Stourbridge, p. 
107, makes the following brief remarks 
concerning this family and its residences : 
“ Rising above the village of Hollow’s End, 
on the summit of ‘The Hill’ heretofore 
alluded to, approached by a long and lofty 
avenue of sycamores, is a spacious brick 
mansion, long the residence of the family 
of Rogers, since of London, and of White 
Hall, Old Swinford ; subsequently of 
Homfray, Lea, and Addenbrooke.’’ 

The crest borne by the family, from a 
seal in the possession of the writer, is an 
antelope semée of roundles, placed on a 
wreath. Yours, &c. C.J. Doveias.t 


* These were educated at Rugby, and their ages are here given from the Rugby 
Register. One of the boys, Henry or George, was killed by an ox while at a military 
academy. 

+ Our Correspondent will, we hope, excuse some additions to his article, derived 
from authentic sources. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


[ April, 


SaMveEt RoGeErRs AnD Dr, SaMueL JoHNSON—THE HIGHLAND TARTAN. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am induced to take 
the liberty to make a few remarks on two 
statements which appear in the February 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

I, In the biographical sketch of Mr. 
Rogers, it is said that the common rumour 
that he meant to leave a copy of a poem 
at Dr. Johnson’s door must be unfounded, 
because Rogers’ first poem was not pub- 
lished till 1786, while Johnson died in 
1784. Now there seems here a non 
sequitur. The rumour has always been, 
that it was with a manuscript poem that 
young Rogers advanced to Johnson’s door, 
when his courage failed him. 

II. In the critique on Macaulay’s His- 
tory, the severity of the historian’s cen- 
sure of the folly of regarding the tartan 
and the kilt as the national dress of all 
Scotland, is attempted to be mitigated. 
You say that, admitting all Macaulay’s 
facts (which, however, you doubt), still 
there was no impropriety in George IV. 
wearing the Highland dress at Holyrood in 
1822, because at that time such a dress 
was regarded as national by Scotchmen, 
and that thus a fit compliment was paid 
them. 

Now I beg, from the most positive and 
personal knowledge, to assure you that on 
this point you are misinformed. All 
Scotchmen whose opinion was worth a 
groat thought that the Highland costume 
of the King was a strange and ludicrous 
mistake, conceived and executed in a spirit 
of genuine Cockneyism. There is hardly 
any exaggeration in what Macaulay says, 
that Washington with a tomahawk and 
bow and arrows could not be more pre- 
posterous than George IV. in tartan. If 
Scotchmen were to think all Englishmen 
Welsh, and to compliment them were to 
wear the leek, they would certainly err 
less grossly than the English do in con- 
founding the Scotish Saxons and the 
Scotish Highlanders—the former of whom 
are nine-tenths of the nation. 

The costume of the King was devised 


and determined on in England. In com- 
mon civility the ridiculous error it implied 
was not much or publicly criticised in 
Scotland. Sir Walter Scott for instance 
endured it, although he never donned the 
tartan. But every Scotish Saxon regards 
that garb, and all pertaining to it, as 
utterly alien to him and to all his ancestry. 
Yours, &c. J.C. W. 


We insert our correspondent’s letter, 
but he does not state quite accurately either 
of the passages he comments upon. We 
did not assert that ‘‘ the common rumour 
that Rogers meant to leave a copy of a 
poem at Dr. Johnson’s door must be un- 
founded, because Rogers’s first poem was 
not published till 1786, while Johnson 
died in 1784.” We simply stated that 
there was “an anecdote of his having left 
an early poem at Dr. Johnson’s door only 
a day or two before the Doctor’s death. 
But that event happened in 1784, and the 
date of Rogers’s first publication was 1786.” 
Here is no non sequitur, but the simple 
statement of mere facts—facts calculated 
to raise a doubt, but perhaps capable of 
explanation. 

The Macaulay question is similarly mis- 
stated. We did not assert that in 1822 
the Highland dress ‘‘ was regarded as na- 
tional ;” we said that as an indication of 
respect for the feelings of the country 
George IV. assumed “a picturesque cos- 
tume then regarded [by Scotchmen] with 
feelings of national pride.’”? We think we 
were correct. The pride is founded upon 
the military glory which has been acquired 
by the tartan. There is no country in 
which it has appeared in which it has not 
added to the reputation of Scotchmen for 
distinguished bravery and perseverance. 
On this ground it is ‘‘ regarded with feel- 
ings of national pride’’ by all Scotchmen 
—Highland or Lowland—and out of in- 
tended respect to this feeling and to the 
country it was assumed by George IV. 


Gray’s Progress or Porsy. 


Mr. Ursan,—The reviewer of Ro- 
gers’s Table Talk in the March number of 
the Eclectic Magazine (p. 291), complains 
that he cannot ‘‘ discover the slightest 
meaning” in the closing stanzas of the 
Progress of Poesy. He then proceeds as 
follows: ‘After eulogizing successively 
Shakspere, Milton, and Dryden, Gray 
closes with the following lines : 

Oh lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion 

ss the Theban eagle bear, 


Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air : 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 
With orient hues unborrowed of the sun,— 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the 
Great. 


“What is to be made of this mysterious 
paragraph? If any individual is referred 
to, who can it possibly be that fulfils such 
singular conditions? who, being beyond 
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the limits of a vulgar fate, that is, of a 
state of mediocrity, is, in the next line, 
placed just in that position, namely, above 
one position and below another?’’ The 
reviewer then requests any one whose eye 
the above lines meet, to oblige the lite- 
rary world by translating the passage into 
logical and expository prose. 

The lines have met my eye, and I ven- 
ture to suggest that the poet whom Gray 
here alludes to is himself. He entitles the 
“Progress of Poesy’’ a Pindaric ode. 
What then can be more natural than for 
him to say, that, though writing a Pindaric 
ode, or ode in the manner of Pindar, he 
does not pretend to the genius of the 
writer he imitates. By “‘ vulgar fate’’ I con- 
ceive he meant, not the fate of vulgar or 
mediocre poets, but the fate of the ‘‘ herd,’”’ 
i.e., the unimaginative mass of mankind. 
The last line is a mere commonplace, im- 
plying that the imaginative faculty with 
which he supposes himself endowed, is 
far less valuable than goodness, i.e. virtue, 
but far more so than greatness, i.e. wealth 
and power. 

My translation of the stanza into prose 
is then as follows:—I, too, attempt to 
write a Pindaric ode, and, though I do not 
pretend to the fire of Pindar, yet from my 
childhood I have felt myself endowed with 
the imaginative or poetic faculty ; this en- 
dowment raises me above the mass of my 
fellow men; not, however, above the 
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virtuous, for intellectual excellence is 
worthless compared with virtue, though 
far preferable to wealth and power. 

Before concluding, I venture to remark 
that J think the same reviewer does Gray 
injustice when: he finds fault with the 
“ false logic ” of the lines— 


No more: where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise. 


“ Here,” says he, “ignorance is made 
the opposite of wisdom, whereas the sense 
requires as the antithesis knowledge, or 
rather in this instance a prescience of the 
future events of life.’’ 

Now, if we turn to Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, we find that the word “ wise” is de- 
rived from wissen, to know, and the first 
signification he gives it is “ sapient, judg- 
ing rightly, having much knowledge.’”’ In 
Jeremiah iv. 22, we find wisdom opposed 
to want of knowledge,—“ They are wise 
to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge.’ Surely it is a justifiable 
licence in a poet to use a word in its pri- 
mary sense, unless by doing so he makes 
his meaning obscure, which is not the case 
here. 

Again, I submit that it cannot be neces- 
sary for the poet to specify the peculiar 
kind of wisdom or knowledge—that of 
future events—as the reader can without 
difficulty infer this from the context. 

Yours, &c. FreDK. JoHN VIPAN. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Committee of Privy Council for Education—British Museum—Royal Society—Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford—State Paper Office—Archives of the City of London—Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
Museum of City Antiquities—The Literary Fund—Dulwich College—The Will of J. M. W. Turner 
—Law Library of Lord Truro—Annual Meetings of the Astronomical, Geological, Statistical, and 
Photographic Societies—Chronological Institute—Institute of British Architects—Literary Pre- 
ferments—Estate of the late Mr. Pickering—Bentley’s Standard Novels—Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts—Sale at Prior Park, Bath—The Bowyer Bible—Exhibition of Pictures at the Crystal 
Palace—Roman Coins found near Rochdale—The Jew’s House at Bury St. Edmund’s—Assyrian 
Antiquities—Statue fonnd at Misenum—Temple at Bais—Antiquities of Preneste and Rome— 
Sale of Coins—Ancient Glass in Ludlow Church—Cathedral of Speyer—Forged Autographs of 
Schiller—Autograph Letters of Napoleon I.—Travels of Prince Waldemar of Prussia—History of 
the House of Colonna—German, Dutch, and Friesian Dictionaries. 


An order in Council was made on the 
25th Feb. approving a report of the Privy 
Council, recommending—1. that in future 
the Education Department (so to be call- 
ed) be placed under the Lord President of 
the Council, assisted by a member of the 
Privy Council, who shall be Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of the said Privy 
Council on Education; and, 2. that the 
Education Department include (a) the 
Education establishment of the Privy 
Council-office, and (b) the establishment 
for the encouragement of Science and Art, 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XLV. 


now under the direction of the Board of 
Trade, and called “The Department of 
Science and Art.’? The new department 
is to report on such questions concerning 
Education as may be referred to it by the 
Charity Commissioners, to inspect the 
Naval and Regimental schools, and to ex- 
amine into the instruction in nautical 
science given in the navigation schools 
connected with the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Mr. Panizzi succeeds Sir Henry Elils 
as Principal — of the British Mu- 

3 
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seum, that old title being retained. On 
the 28th Feb. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced in the House of Com- 
mons that her Majesty’s Government did 
not intend to disturb the existing arrange- 
ments. He explained that, the Museum 
being regulated by an act of parliament 
(26 Geo. II.), the office of Librarian could 
not be abolished except by act of parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners on the British 
Museum in the year 1850 were not una- 
nimous in their recommendations; and 
their suggestions were referred to the 
Trustees, who took the matter into con- 
sideration, and came to a decision on the 
recommendation of Sir Robert Peel. Cer- 
tain alterations were thus effected, which 
had been considered satisfactory by the 
Government at that time, and were laid 
before the House of Commons on the 7th 
June, 1850. The office of Secretary was 
abolished, and has since been executed by 
Sir Henry Ellis, in conjunction with that 
of Principal Librarian. It would seem 


that the retention of the latter title gives 
the Department of Books a preference 
over those of Antiquities, Manuscripts, 
and Natural History, the heads of all of 
which—Mr. Hawkins, Sir Frederic Mad- 
den, and Dr. Brown, have rendered longer 
services to the institution than Mr. Pa- 


nizzi. It is understood that Mr. J. Win- 
ter Jones, the very able Deputy in the 
Library Department, succeeds as its chief 
keeper, and Mr. Thomas Watts as Assistant 
Librarian. 

There are forty candidates for election 
into the Royal Society this year. This 
number exceeds that of any preceding 
year since 1847, when, by alteration of the 
statutes, the attainment of the Fellowship 
was rendered more difficult by a limitation 
of the number annually admitted. The 
day of election is fixed for the 5th of June, 
when fifteen candidates only will be sub- 
mitted by the Council to the Society for 
election. 

The University of Cambridge has ac- 
cepted from Mr. Thomas Hawkins a very 
valuable and unique collection of Saurian 
fossil remains: and Professor Sedgwick 
has announced that he has secured for the 
Woodwardian Museum, at a price much 
below its real value, a noble series of 
secondary fossils formed from the counties 
of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, dur- 
ing the labours of many years, and at very 

reat cost, by the Rev. Thomas Image, of 
orpus Christi college, Rector of Whep- 
sted, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

The library syndicate have issued a 
report showing that the future income of 
the Public Library may be approximately 
estimated at 3,255/. per annum, exclusive 
of the Rustat fund, amounting to 3507. 
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per annum, for the purchase of choice 
books. The syndicate recommend that 
the outlay for books and binding be re- 
stricted to 1,3007, per annum. With a 
view to provide the means of extending 
the library buildings, they recommend 
that the sum of 900/. be annually trans- 
ferred from the library subscription fund 
to the building fund, to accumulate by in- 
vestment in government securities until 
the Senate think proper to commence 
building. The building fund now amounts 
to 3,482/. 16s. 11d. 

On the 12th March, Mr. Seeley, one of 
the partners for conducting the business 
of the Pitt Press, having intimated inten- 
tion of withdrawal, a grace was offered, 
authorising a continuation of the partner- 
ship with Mr. Clay upon terms mutually 
agreed to—viz. the University taking three- 
fourths and Mr. Clay one-fourth of the 
interest therein. The grace was opposed, 
but carried, by 18 placets to 10 non- 
placets in the non-Regent House, and 16 
placets to 3 non-placets in the Regent 
House. 

The election of a Professor of Music in 
the place of the late Dr. Walmisley took 
place in the public schools on Tuesday, 
March 4. The candidates were, Dr. George 
J. Elvey, of Windsor, Dr. French Flowers, 
Dr. S. 8. Wesley, Mr. C. E. Horsley, Mr. 
G. A. Barry, and Mr. Wm. Sterndale Ben- 
nett. The last was elected by a large 
majority. 

In the University of Oxford the Senior 
and Junior Mathematical Scholarships 
have been awarded, the former to Mr. C. 
J. Faulkner, of Pembroke college; and 
the latter to Mr. David Thomas, of Jesus 
college, and late of Cowbridge School, 
Glamorganshire. Mr. Faulkner obtained 
a first-class in mathematics both at the 
first and second examination, and also a 
first-class in the School of Natural Sci- 
ence, at the examination in last Michael- 
mas term.—The Ireland Scholarship has 
been awarded to Mr. Robert Griffith, 
scholar of Wadham college. Mr. Griffith 
obtained a first-class in the examination 
before Moderators in Easter term, 1855. 
—The examination for the Lusby Scholar- 
ship, for which there were 13 candidates, 
has terminated in favour of Mr. Benjamin 
Seymour Tupholme, Commoner of St. 
Edmund hall. 

We rejoice to hear of fresh activity in 
Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, where 
some excellent hands have been set to 
work to sort, arrange, and calendar its in- 
valuable historical archives, Mr. Lemon, 
Assistant Keeper of Records, undertakes 
the reign of Edward the Sixth (already 
advanced some stages), and those of Mary 
and Elizabeth. Mrs, Everett Green, 
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author of the Lives of the Princesses of 
England, is engaged upon the papers of 
the reign of James I. Mr. Bruce—who 
has just completed for the Camden So- 
ciety a most important volume of Letters 
written by Charles the First to his Queen 
during the year 1646—will grapple with 
the whole of that reign, and with the 
period of the Commonwealth. Mr. Mark- 
ham John Thorpe is employed upon the 
Border and Scotish Correspondence from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to the accession 
of James I., and on the correspondence 
relative to Mary Queen of Scots whilst 
she was detained in England. 

At a dinner given by Mr. Anderton, the 
new chairman of the Guildhall Library 
Committee, at Radley’s Hotel, Mr. C. 
Roach Smith and Mr. G. R. Corner were 
invited as eminent London antiquaries. 
The latter expressed a hope that some at- 
tention might be given to properly index- 
ing the interesting archives and other va- 
luable documental treasures in the City 
Library; a request that was courteously 
met by a promise that it should have the 
serious attention of the corporation, and 
Mr. Corner was requested to favour the 
committee with any suggestions on paper. 
The health of Mr. Roach Smith was pro- 
posed from the chair, with warm enco- 
miums on his exertions for the preserva- 
tion of the antiquities discovered ia the 
City, and a hope that his collection would 
be properly located. 

We are happy here to add that this 
long-desired result has been at length at- 
tained. Mr. Roach Smith has transferred 
his Collection to the British Museum for 
the sum of 2000/. which is one-third less 
than the amount at which it was valued 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Literary Fund, held on the 12th March, 
a fresh attempt was made to impugn the 
present system of its management, by the 
same parties who last year were defeated 
by the narrow majority of 4. The fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. C. 
W. Dilke: ‘* That whereas during the 
eleven years from 1844 to 1854, both in- 
clusive, the cost of assisting 477 appli- 
cants to the Literary Fund amounted to 
5,601/. 13s. 7d. (exclusive of collector’s 
poundage, advertisements, and expenses 
attending the anniversary dinner); and 
whereas the cost of assisting 624 appli- 
cants to the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Fund within the same eleven years 
amounted to 994/. 4s. 10d. (also exclusive 
of collector’s poundage, advertisements, 
and expenses attending the anniversary 
dinner); this meeting is of opinion that 
the expenses of managing the Literary 
Fund are unreasonable, and that a great 
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change must be made in the administra- 
tion of its affairs.’’ This motion was se- 
conded by Mr. W. B. Procter. Mr. Ro- 
bert Bell then undertook to defend the 
present expenses of management, and 
to explain their origin. They consist 
principally of two items: a rent of 140. 
and a salary of 200/. paid to the Secretary. 
The former was provided for by a House 
Fund, specially subscribed, and which was 
kept in a separate account until 1821, 
when it amounted to 6,541/. The 

of the present Secretary had been increased 
at various periods, not by the Committee, 
but by General Meetings, and no indi- 
vidual had been found to assert that it was 
too much for the duties performed. The 
office of Secretary to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund is filled gratuitously, and 
the only salary paid by that institution is 
one of 50/. Its objects are persons of no- 
toriety, and a large proportion of the pen- 
sioners are widows and children, annually 
relieved, as to whose claims no question 
can be entertained: but in the distribu- 
tion of the Literary Fund a close inquiry 
is made into the merits of every applica- 
tion. Mr. Dilke had reckoned the num- 
ber of 477 applicants relieved during eleven 
years, but during that period 682 applica- 
tions had in fact been investigated and 
considered.—The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. 
Jobn Forster, on the part of the malcon- 
tents, and by Mr. R. Blackmore and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes in defence of the pre- 
sent system: after which Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle-street, moved the following 
amendment: ‘‘ That the two items of ex- 
penditure which constitute the principal 
charges on the Literary Fund consist of 
the rent of the house and the salary of the 
Secretary, and that these charges have 
been incurred under the recommendation 
and continued sanction of successive gene- 
ral meetings, and not by the committee ; 
that the importance of a house was 
always considered indispensable from the 
earliest period of the existing institution ; 
that a fund called the ‘ House Fund,’ 
amounting to 6,540/. was expressly raised 
for that purpose by a separate subscrip- 
tion, which was opened in 1805; that with 
reference to the zeal and ability with 
which the duties of the office of Secretary 
have been discharged by the gentleman 
who now holds that appointment, the 
salary attached to it, which was raised to 
its present amount by the unanimous vote 
of a general meeting, is not excessive ; 
that the increasing prosperity of the fund 
during the last eleven years farnishes sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the judgment and 
efficiency with which its affairs have been 
administered ; and that, while this meeting 
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recognises the necessity and importance of 
a wise economy, it is of opinion that this 
object will be best attained by confiding 
to the administration of the committee the 
adoption of such retrenchments in the 
general expenditure as may be consistent 
with the security of the Fund and the ex- 
tension of its resources.’’ This amend- 
ment was put and carried by a majority of 
21, the numbers being, for the amendment 
51, and for the original motion of Mr. 
Dilke 30. 

On the 13th March a meeting was held 
at the Adelphi Theatre, to prepare a me- 
morial to the Charity Commissioners, 
urging the admission of actors, and the 
children of actors, to the benefits of 
Dulwich College. This movement was 
founded upon the argument that the col- 
lege was founded by an actor, and the pa- 
rishes which the actor desired to benefit 
by his will were those in which the chicf 
theatres were, in his day, situated, and in 
which a great proportion of the actors 
then lived. Times have changed, and 
theatres have travelled; but the migra- 
tions of fashion ought not to defeat any 
fairly presumable intention of the founder, 
Alleyne, to benefit his brother actors by 
his bountiful gift. A memorial was 


adopted, praying that one actor and one 
actress be admitted as in-door pensioners ; 


that one actor and one actress be received 
as out-door pensioners; that four chil- 
dren of actors and actresses be placed 
upon the foundation of the Upper School ; 
that four children of actors and actresses 
be placed upon the foundation of the 
Lower School ; and that the selection of 
the most deserving claimants be made by 
the Committee of the Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, General Theatrical Fund, and 
General Dramatic, Equestrian, and Mu- 
sical Sick Fund Association, as being the 
most likely body to be acquainted with 
the merits of the applicants. 
The.long-disputed question as to the 
disposal of the pictures and other property 
left by the late J. M. W. Turner, has 
been decided in the Court of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Kindersley. Mr. Rolt, one of the 
counsel in the*cause, said—that the terms 
agreed upon were, that all the pictures of 
the testator, both finished and unfinished, 
which he had touched with his own hand, 
should go to the National Gallery, for the 
benefit of the nation; that 20,000/. of the 
property of the testator should be paid to 
the Royal Academy ; and that the residue 
of the property, including the engravings 
and all other pictures, should belong to 
the next of kin. The Vice-Chancellor 
had also affirmed the validity of the testa- 
tor’s bequest of 1000/. for a monument to 
his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
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Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
will be entitled toa donation from Tur- 
ner’s property of 5007. Earl Stanhope 
has announced that he and Mr. Cardwell, 
as literary trustees for the late Sir Robert 
Peel, have assigned to the same fund 1002. 
out of the profits to arise from the sale of 
the Peel Memoirs. 

The valuable Law library of Lord 
Truro has been presented by his widow to 
the House of Lords, and has been accepted 
by the House with high encomiums on 
his Lordship’s great learning and industry, 
and disinterested labours in preparing the 
Chancery reforms, and other important 
public services. 

At the annual meeting of the Asfro- 
nomical Society on the 8th Feb. the gold 
medal for the present. year was awarded to 
Robert Grant, esq. for his History of 
Physical Astronomy. Manuel J. John- 
son, esq. M.A. Radcliffe Observer, was 
re-elected President ; and for Vice-Presi- 
dents, G. B. Airy, esq. Astronomer Royal, 
Aug. De Morgan, the Rev. R. Main, and 
Rev. Baden Powell. 

On the 15th Feb. the Geological Society 
held its annual meeting, W. J. Hamilton, 
esq. President, in the chair. It was an- 
nounced that the Wollaston Palladium 
Medal had been awarded to Sir W. E. 
Logan; and the balance of the proceeds 
of the Wollaston Donation Fund to M. G. 
Deshayes, of Paris, to assist him in the 
forthcoming continuation of his great work 
on the fossil shells of the Paris basin. The 
President read his anniversary address, 
which included biographical notices of 
some of the lately deceased Fellows of the 
Society, particularly Sir H. De la Beche, 
Mr. G. B. Greenough, Mr. T. Weaver, 
Sir W. Molesworth, &c. Daniel Sharpe, 
esq. was elected President in succession to 
Mr. Hamilton; Vice-Presidents, Sir Philip 
Egerton, Bart. M.P., R.A. Godwin-Austen, 
esq. Sir Charles Lyell, Col. Portlock, 
R.E.; Secretaries, R. W. Mylne, esq. and 
W. W. Smyth, esq.; Foreign Secretary, 
S. Peace Pratt, esq. 

The Anniversary of the Statistical 
Society was held on the 15th March, 
Lord Harry Vane, M.P. in the chair. The 
Society now consists of 382 members. A 
resolution was proposed and adopted, to 
hold the ordinary meetings of the Society 
on Tuesday evening, instead of Monday 
evening as heretofore, and will come into 
force the beginning of the next session. 
The Earl of Harrowby was re-elected Pre- 
sident; and Messrs. A. Guy, W. New- 
march, and W. G. Lumley, Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The Photographic Society held its third 
annual general meeting on the 7th Feb. 
the Lord Chief Baron, President, in the 
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chair. Mr. Fenton retired from the hono- 
rary secretaryship, and the Rev. J. R. 
Major, the newly-elected Secretary and 
editor of the Journal, was introduced, and 
took his seat. 

At a meeting of the Chronological In- 
stitute, at its rooms in Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury, on the 20th March, Robert Thomp- 
son, esq. V.P. in the chair, a paper was 
read by Dr. William Bell, Hon. Secretary, 
‘On the Uncertainty of the Dates of 
British History in the Saxon Chronicle 
betwixt the departure of the Romans in 
409 to near the times of Beda, born 673.”’ 
Dr. Bell also exhibited an anastatic fac- 
simile of a roll of Thomas Sprot’s Chro- 
nicle of British History,ab exordio mundi, 
with many spirited vignettes and portraits, 
to about 1272, and a translation by himself. 

The Institute of British Architects has 
this year assigned its gold medal to one 
of its Vice-Presidents, William Tite, esq. 
M.P. F.R.S. and S.A. the architect of the 
Royal Exchange. It has awarded the 
Soane medallion to Mr. Leonard R. Ro- 
berts, student of the Royal Academy, 
(son of Mr. Roberts, of the Endowed 
School, Shaftesbury,) for his design for a 
Town Mansion. He will also become 
entitled, if he goes abroad within three 
years, to the sum of 50/, at the end of one 
year’s absence. This prize had not been 
awarded for 7 or 8 years. Medals of merit 
were awarded to Mr. Thomas C. Sorby, of 
Guildford-st. for his design for Law Courts, 
and to Mr. James Blake, of Handsworth, 
Birmingham, for his design for a town 
mansion; and the silver medal of the In- 
stitute to Mr. T. A. Britton, of Camden- 
town, for an essay on “ The Timber-grow- 
ing Countries of Europe and America.’’ 
The students’ prize in books for monthly 
sketches was awarded to Mr. C. N. Beaz- 
ley. The subjects for competition for the 
current year are a metropolitan hotel, and 
illustrations of medisval buildings in Ire- 
land and Scotland, hitherto unpublished, 
with descriptive particulars. 

Mr. Layard has been unanimously re- 
elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen, An attempt was made to bring 
forward the Duke of Newcastle, who re- 
fused the nomination, and after his refusal 
the Lord Advocate was applied to, but he 
also declined a contest. 

The following appointments have been 
made by the Council of University college, 
London: — Dabidhai Naoraji, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in the Bombay 
College, to the Professorship of Gujaratis; 
Charles Rieu, esq. to the Professorship of 
Arabic; and Dr. Harley to the Teacher- 
ship of Practical Physiology and Histology. 

The Rev. C. J. Armistead, recently 
admitted a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
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quaries, has been appointed Chaplain of 
the Royal Naval Hospital, established in 
H.M.S. Minden, at Hong Kong. 

It is only due to the memory of our 
late friend and coadjutor Mr. William 
Pickering, of Piccadilly, a publisher who 
will long be distinguished from the crowd 
by the elegance as well as sterling value 
of the majority of his productions, to record 
that it is now ascertained that his creditors 
will receive 20s. in the pound; the pro- 
duce of his stock having greatly exceeded 
the original estimate—the best practical 
proof of his professional judgment and 
taste. 

A sale of the copyright and stock of 
Mr. Bentiey’s Standard Novels and Ro- 
mances took place on the 27th Feb. at 
Mr. Hodgson’s rooms:—Captain Mar- 
ryat’s Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet 
in Search of a Father, King’s Own, Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, Newton Foster, The 
Pasha of Many Tales, The Poacher, The 
Phantom Ship, The Dog-Fiend, Percival 
Keene, and Rattlin the Reefer—the copy-~ 
rights and stereotype plates — brought 
3,3007. Maxwell’s Stories of Waterloo, 
Captain Blake, The Bivouac, and Hector 
O’Halloran—the copyrights and stereo- 
type plates, 5567. Hook’s Maxwell, The 
Parson’s Daughter, Jack Bragg, Gilbert 
Gurney, The Widow and the Marquis, and 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages—the copy- 
tights and stereotype plates, 480/. 16s. 
Lover’s Rory O’ More—the copyright and 
stereotype plates, 1477. Mrs. Gore’s 
Mothers and Daughters, Soldier of Lyons, 
and Cecil—the copyrights, with stereo- 
type plates of the first two mentioned, 
1471. Edgeworth’s Helen, the copyright 
and stereotype plates, 110/. 5s. Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Vicar of Wrexhill, and The Widow 
Barnaby—the copyrights and stereotype 
plates, 1727. Hood’s Tylney Hall—the 
copyright and stereotype plates, 1277. Al- 
bert Smith’s Marchioness of Brinvilliers, 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, and The Scat- 
tergood Family — the copyrights, with 
stereotype plates of the first two men- 
tioned, 555/. Cooper’s The Pilot, Spy, 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The 
Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Borderer, The 
Waterwitch, The Bravo, The Red Rover, 
The Headsman, Heidenmauer, Precaution, 
Homeward Bound, The Pathfinder, The 
Deer-slayer, Afloat and Ashore, Lucy 
Hardinge, and Wyandotte—the stereotype 
plates, 228/. G. P. R. James’s Darnley, De 
L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry Master- 
ton, and the Man-at-Arms—the copyright 
of the first four mentioned, the stereotype 
plates of all, subject to no more than 
7,500 of the last-mentioned being printed, 
251. The whole property sold realized 
11,0007. 
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Some interesting Autograph Letters 
and Manuscripts were sold by auction on 
the 23rd Feb. by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. Among them were—a 
charming letter of Cowper to Lady Hes- 
keth, of four closely-written pages, enter- 
ing into the enjoyments of a country life, 
6/. 10s. Two authentic letters of Oliver 
Cromwell, 3/13s. A long and interest- 
ing letter of Garrick to Madame Ricco- 
boni, requesting some information respect- 
ing her life. ‘Send me a few lines to in- 
form me if you were begotten or born like 
other mortal ladies, or whether you dropt 
from the heavens as you are, quite per- 
fect, as Minerva from the head of Jupiter,” 
lJ. 1s. Letter of Talleyrand to George 
IfI., entreating his Majesty to rescind the 
order issued that he should leave the 
country, but let him go to a small obscure 
village, adding, Je vivrois seul et ignore, 
61. Seven long letters of General Wolfe 
to his uncle Major Wolfe, giving an inter- 
esting account of operations before Que- 
bec, brought 6/. 17s. Gd. ; other letters 
from the same to the same sold for 4/. 4s., 
4i. 6s., 31. 6s. and some at lower figures. 
A Sign Manual of Mary Queen of Scots, 
21. Gs. and one of Elizabeth, 17. lls. A 
Charter of William the Conqueror, being 
a grant of lands to the church of St. Mary 


of Coventry and abbot Leofwine, with the 


seal in beautiful preservation, 15/. Fene- 
lon’s autograph instructions to the Abbé 
de Chanterac at Rome, as the grounds of 
his defence against the accusations of the 
Abbé Bossuet before the Conclave, 1699, 
in which he takes the work of Bossuet 
chapter by chapter, noting the several 
points in each, and answering them con- 
secutively. Fenelon’s observations appear 
on 246 points, marking their references in 
the body of the text, 19/7. 19s. And 
Tasso’s Discorso della Virtu Femminile, 
written in twelve closely-written pages by 
the poet himself, an extremely rare auto- 
graph, 30/. A copy of Browne's Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals, with marginal notes, al- 
leged to be in the handwriting of Milton, 
was bought in at 22/. 

Prior Park, Bath, once the abode of 
Ralph Allen, and the retreat .of Pope, 
Warburton, and Fielding, and with them 
of other literary celebrities, has for many 
years past been occupied by a Roman Ca- 
tholic community, as an educational estab- 
lishment, on a large and important scale. 
Two colleges have been added to the ori- 
ginal mansion, and the whole has been 
fitted up in a manner at once costly and 
complete. The speculation however has 
proved to be so far from favourable that 
the entire contents of this extensive estab- 
lishment have now been brought to sale 
by public auction. The sale commenced 
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on Thursday, Feb. 21, and continued for 
nearly three weeks. Since the dispersion 
of the Lansdowne treasures, collected by 
the author of Vathek and builder of Font- 
hill, Bath has witnessed no such assem- 
blage of cognoscenti as that which has been 
attracted thither by this remarkable sale. 
The contents of the library were first sold ; 
then the collections of ecclesiastical vest. 
ments, furniture, and ornaments; and 
next the pictures, collections of natural 
history, the philosophical instruments, and 
furniture, with the miscellaneous house- 
hold appliances, in great abundance and 
variety. The books comprised many 
works of rarity and value; among the ec- 
clesiastical ornaments and accessories were 
examples equally distinguished by their 
artistic excellence and antiquarian cu- 
riosity. Amidst the Fine Art collection 
many great names appear in the catalogue ; 
but the gem of the collection was a Cruci- 
fixion by Vandyck, which was sold for 
450 guineas. Four heads, attributed to 
Francesco Herrara, St. Ambrose, St. Je- 
rome, St. Gregory, and St. Austin, sold 
respectively for 4672., 16/., 13¢., and 344. 
A small head of St. Anne brought 25 
guineas. Some of the best of the paint- 
ings at Prior Park were sold some years 
ago to stave off an earlier difficulty of the 
establishment, The altar and tabernacle 
were sold conjointly, and purchased for 
60/., for Mr. Herbert, of Llanarth Court, 
Monmouthshire. The bishop’s throne 
was sold for 97. 108., and an organ by 
Bishop for 757. Among the church plate 
was a splendid chalice of the 16th century, 
silver-gilt, bearing seven enamels of 
minute finish, depicting the Last Supper, 
the Agony in the Garden, the Crucifixion, 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, and three 
other sacred subjects; it was sold for 
69/. 6s. A silver-gilt monstrance, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, pearls, opals, 
emeralds, sapphires, and other precious 
stones, which was knocked down for 
88/.4s. An ostensorium (intended to 
receive the consecrated wafer on days when 
high mass is performed by a bishop), nearly 
5 feet in height, designed by Bernini for 
the high altar of St. Peter’s at Rome, exe- 
cuted by Scilletti and Gelpi, and studded 
with upwards of 500 precious stones, was 
purchased for Stoneyhurst College for 
500 guineas. The library produced be- 
tween 1,200/. and 1,300/., many of the 
rarest works being purchased for Down- 
side, Stoneyhurst, and other Roman Ca- 
tholic colleges; and altogether the sale 
realised about 7,500/. 

During the recent sale of the extensive 
library of the late John Albinson, esq. of 
Bolton, the illustrated copy of the Bowyer 
Bible has been brought to sale. This 
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edition was printed in 1800, and of the 
largest paper there were only two copies; 
of which one in seven volumes is in the 
British Museum, and the other was ex- 
tended to forty-five by the insertion of at 
least 6,000 engravings, the works of the 
most eminent artists from the year 1450 
to the time of its completion. The cost 
of the engravings was 3,300/.; to which 
was added the printing and binding, and 
150/. for the oak cabinet, making a total 
cost of 4,000 guineas. After the death of 
Mr. Bowyer this splendid work was dis- 
posed of, in a lottery of 4,000 subscribers, 
at 1l,1s. each. The late Mr. Albinson 
ultimately purchased it through the agency 
of a gentleman of Manchester, At the 
present sale, Mr. Moreland, of Manches- 
ter, commenced the bidding with 400/. 
The next offer was 450/, by Mr. Robert 
Heywood, of the Pike, Bolton. This was 
followed by 5007. from Messrs. Upham 
and Beet, of London. Mr. James Cat- 
terall, of Bolton, next offered 500 guineas, 
and ultimately the work was knocked down 
to Mr. Robert Heywood for 550/. 

An Exhibition of Modern Pictures is 
about to be formed in the Crystal Palace. 
Pictures will be received until the Ist of 
May ; therefore those not admitted at the 
Royal Academy may become eligible. At 
the Crystal Palace upwards of 3,000 feet 
in length are disposable for pictures, and 
every one accepted will have a good place, 
as there will be only two lines,—one at 
three feet above the floor, and another at 
six feet above the floor. Another intended 
advantage is, that when a picture is sold, 
it may be immediately removed by the 
purchaser, and the artist paid. 

An urn containing Roman coins has 
been discovered at Hooley Wood, near the 
village of Hooley Bridge, on the banks of 
the river Roche, between Bury and Roch- 
dale. They consist of ‘* small brass,’’ of 
the reigns of Gallienus and his Empress 
Salonina (a.p. 253 to 268), and succeed- 
ing emperors, among which are specimens 
of Victorinus Marius, who reigned, ac- 
cording to the historians, but three days 
in Gaul; Tetricus, the elder and the 
younger, Claudius Gothicus (a.p. 268- 
270), Aurelianus (A.p, 270-275), and Pro- 
bus (A.D. 276-282). Many of the coins 
were disposed of by the ignorant workmen 
before the discovery became known to the 
owner of the land, Mr. Fenton; but about 
seven hundred have been recovered, and 
submitted to Mr. J. Harland, of Man- 
chester, by whom they will be examined 
and described. Many of them are washed 
with silver or tin, like much of the coin- 
age of Gallienus and Probus, which doubt- 
less gave them a value superior to the ordi- 
nary “third brass’’ coinage of this period. 
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An interesting discovery has been made 
in the Norman House, ‘called the Jew’s 
House, at Bury St. Edmund’s, now used 
as the police station. In plan, the build- 
ing is nearly square, measuring in round 
numbers about 37 feet either way. ‘The 
ground floor is vaulted and divided into 
three alleys by ranges of three arches of 
stone springing from either round or 
square pillars having Norman capitals and 
bases. The arched ribs of the western 
alley are semi-circular; in the others 
they are early-pointed. The western di- 
vision differs from the others too in being 
of greater width ; the space between pillar 
and pillar being about 16 feet, while in 
the others it is less than 11 feet. These 
differences in form and size, coupled with 
the fact that the western range has been 
in comparatively modern times dissevered 
from the others, and made to form part of 
the adjoining inn, have led some to sup- 
pose that they must have originally be- 
longed to distinct though conjoined tene- 
ments ; but this notion has been satisfac. 
torily set aside by the discovery just made 
of the original staircase to the upper floor, 
in the first arch between the western and 
middle alleys, with its perfect well lighted 
by two small apertures, one pointed and 
the other square, and having a doorway 
into each alley. It is the intention of the 
authorities to preserve this curious stair- 
case, to remove the whitewash from the 
masonry, and to clear away such obstruc- 
tions to the view of the whole crypt as can 
be removed without inconvenience. On 
the upper floor, over the two eastern 
vaultings, are two transition Norman win- 
dows, each of two lights, square-headed 
and plain, under a round arch, with 
mouldings and shafts in the jambs, having 
capitals of almost early-English character, 
forming a good example of the external 
and internal details of windows of that 
date. Internally the masonry is not car- 
ried up all the way to the sill of the win- 
dow ; by which arrangement a bench of 
stone is formed on each side of it. That 
part of the house over the semicircular 
vaulting has a Perpendicular window, 
which may have replaced a Norman one, 
The sculpture under the window repre. 
sents the wolf guarding the crowned head 
of St. Edmund. 

The British public are to be congratu- 
lated upon the safe arrival of about 100 
tons of Sculpture from the Assyrian exca- 
vations, which are considered the finest 
specimens of that art hitherto found. They 
have been brought home by Messrs. S. 
Lynch and Co. in the Christiana Carval. 
The same vessel has also brought two 
living lions from Southern Babylon, pro- 
cured by Mr. S, Lynch when there, which 
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will be presented by Alderman Finnis to 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
These are the first specimens of that 
animal brought to England from the 
valley of the Euphrates. 

The Assyrian antiquities collected at 
Nineveh by the French explorers, and 
supposed to have been irretrievably lost, 
about a year back, by the vessel on which 
they were laden foundering in the Eu- 
phrates, have been raised from the muddy 
bed of the river, principally by the aid of 
a German, who, under the name of Mes- 
soud Bey, has risen to the post of lieu- 
tenant-general in the Ottoman service. 
The same officer intends now to direct his 
energies to another vessel with interesting 
relics sunk at Rumah, at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

A statue recently found at Misenum is 
of the best style of the early Emperors. 
It is of the purest white marble, and re- 
presents a woman, as large as life. She 
is dressed in a long tunic, and a mantle is 
thrown around the body and over the 
shoulders. The form of the body can be 
distinguished beneath the drapery, and 
altogether it is regarded as a very elegant 
work of art. The discovery of this statue 
was perfectly accidental, and, like many 
other interesting objects which now adorn 
the Museum at Naples, was redeemed 


from destruction by the vigilance and ac- 
tivity of Cav. Bonucci, Inspector and Con- 


servator of Antiquities. At Baie, in the 
same site where three years ago were 
found two beautiful busts of Adrian and 
Sabina, have been discovered the bases 
and capitals of a Temple which Antoninus 
raised to Hadrian. The style is of admi- 
rable Corinthian. 

At Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, 
has lately been discovered, below the soil, 
a necropolis containing various tombs, 
some believed to be of primeval antiquity. 
As at Cervetri (Coere), these tombs appear 
to have been originally below the level of 
the soil, and covered with a column or 
pine-cone, to mark the spot. In one tomb, 
of different form from the rest, have been 
found many curious relics of archaic art, 
stiff and angular in design, oriental in cha- 
racter—gold, silver, ivory, and brass being 
the material of these figures and utensils, 
which the archeologists who have visited 
the spot (Marchi, Campana, and others) 
have referred to an antiquity higher than 
that of Rome. In other tombs are mirrors, 
combs, capsules, and in all, save the first- 
named, specimens of the @s rude. To 
these is ascribed the age of the fourth cen- 
tury of Rome, or, at latest, the century 
following. Another archeological interest 
has been added to Palestrina, by the resto- 
ration of the celebrated mosaic supposed 
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to be identical with that mentioned by 
Pliny as the great ornament of the Temple 
of Fortune at Preeneste. This restoration, 
begun by the late Prince Barberini three 
years ago, has been completed under the 
auspices of his son, by the Chevalier Az- 
zurri, Professor of Architecture at the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke’s. The pavement was 
divided into twenty-seven compartments, 
and with very careful packing transferred, 
free from injury, to Rome, where two mo- 
saicists, formerly attached to the great es- 
tablishment of their art in the Vatican, ac- 
complished the restoration in a villa be- 
longing to Prince Barberini on the Janicu- 
lan Hill. The whole, when completed, was 
carried back to the rather dilapidated and 
gloomy mansion (of the Barberini) at Pa- 
lestrina—not to be replaced, however, in 
the damp closet on the ground-floor where 
it was formerly exhibited, but in a large 
well-lighted hall above, where a Latin 
inscription, by Father Marchi, is engraved 
on a tablet commemorating the resto- 
ration. The subject of this mosaic was long 
and eagerly disputed between savans. Kir- 
cher assumed its representation to be the 
vicissitudes of Fortune ; Montfaucon and 
Nibley conjectured a general picture of 
Egypt, its productions, arts, and manners. 
The principal figure, an heroic personage, 
standing under a species of pavilion before 
a temple, has been considered by the seve- 
ral disputants to be Alexander the Great, 
Sylla, Hadrian, Menelaus, and Augustus. 
It is even questioned, whether the mosaic 
placed by Sylla in the Temple of Fortune 
be really the original of which these frag- 
ments have descended to us. The great 
majority of antiquaries have concluded 
affirmatively; but Nibley, Barthelemy, and 
Fea negatively. 

Within the walls of Rome a recent dis- 
covery has occurred of a portion of the wall 
of Servius Tullius, probably (it is conjec- 
tured) that of Ancus Martius likewise, car- 
ried along the slope of the Aventine, to 
connect that hill with the external fortifi- 
cations of the city. A report of this dis- 
covery was read by Visconti at a late ses- 
sion of the Roman Archeological Acade- 
my ; with mention of another antique ob- 
ject at the same time brought to light—a 
fragment of an arvai table, referred to the 
time of Commodus. 

At a sale of Coins, Seals, &c. by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, which concluded 
on Tuesday, Jan. 29, a tetradrachm of 
Athens (size, 6 inches; weight 265? grains) 
representing, on the obverse, a helmeted 
head of Minerva or Pallas; reverse, an 
owl, brought 40/.—a didrachm of /Etolia 
brought 5/. 17s. 6d.—a penny of Offa, 
(without portrait), 37. 10s.—an angel of 
Elizabeth, 87. 2s. 6d.—a penny of Hartha- 
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cnut, struck, it was believed, in Denmark, 
brought 2/. 15s.— another of Coenwlf, 57. 
5s.—a denarius of Carausius, 8/.—a tetra- 
drachm of Camarina, 2/. 18s.—Selinus, a 

* fine specimen, 6/.—a decadrachm of Syra- 
cuse, 5/, 5s.—a tetradrachm of Chalus, 4, 
10s.—another of Philetserus, King of Per- 
gamus, 3/. A document on vellum, with 
royal seal in yellow wax attached, on the 
truce between our Henry the Fourth and 
the Duke of Burgundy, but without signa- 
tures, produced 15/, lis. 

The ancient Glass in the fine Church 
of Ludlow is being carefully cleaned and 
repaired by Mr. Evans of Shrewsbury ; 
and two windows are already completed, 
The east window bears its date in the tra- 
cery to the introduction of Bishop Thomas 
Stopford, who was Bishop of Hereford 
from 1421 to 1448; it represents the life 
of St. Lawrence, and is a magnificent work 
of art; in the tracery appear the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, St. John, St. Anne 
teaching the Blessed Virgin to read, St. 
Lawrence with his gridiron, and at the 
apex the Blessed Trinity. Unfortunately 
in the north and south windows but little 
glass remains perfect. The lights already 


completed on the north side contain St. 
Barnabas, St. Leonard, St. Appolonia, St. 
George, St. Katharine, St. Helena, an Eng- 
lish Queen supported by angels, and the 


Blessed Virgin and Child. The azure robe 
of this figure, with the jewelled border, is 
most beautiful. In other parts of the edi- 
fice much old glass is found, particularly 
in the chapel of St. John, the east window 
of which represents the legend of St. Ed- 
ward and the Ring. The work of restora- 
tion is proceeding in other respects ; the 
reredos, one of the finest and most perfect 
in the country, has been thoroughly re- 
stored and enriched with colour by the 
late Mr. Ruttie of Cambridge. 

An association, formed to restore the 
front of the Cathedrai of Speyer, has re- 
ceived 20,000 florins from the Emperor of 
Austria, and is promised 32,000 more ; 
from the King of Bavaria 30,000, from the 
Duke of Nassau 7,259, and from the King 
of Prussia 1,000. This cathedral is a most 
interesting building in point of size, ‘‘ the 
most stupendous building in the Roma- 
nesque style existing ;’’ it was under- 
mined and attempted to be blown up by 
the French, but remained unshaken by the 
explosion. It was founded in 1027, on 
the site of a Roman temple of Venus. 

A year or two ago the discovery, at 
Weimar, of a wholesale manufactory of 
Sorged Autographs, mostly of Schiller, cre- 
ated a considerable sensation among the 
autograph collectors of Germany. The 
case has now been brought to a close, and 
the forgers have been sentenced to two 
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years’ imprisonment: and hard labour. 
With what skill and industry these worthies 
(two young emmployés, we believe, one of 
them holding a situation in the Grand- 
Ducal Library,) went to work, may be 
seen from the fact that even Frau von 
Gleichen, the surviving daughter of Schil- 
ler, was taken in by their tricks. She 
bought of them what were thought to be 
her father’s letters and manuscripts, for 
an amount of 1400 thalers: the Royal 
Library at Berlin bought papers for 300 
thalers. The honour of having first found 
out the spuriousness of these fabrications 
is due to Herr Carl Kiinzel, of Heilbronn, 
the present possessor of the complete MS. 
of Schiller’s Correspondence with Kérner. 

French papers speak of the discovery in 
Corsica of a great number of Autograph 
Letters of Napoleon the First to his mother 
and to his great-uncle, Archdeacon Lucien. 
They were written in 1785, at the time 
when young Buonaparte had left Brienne, 
and entered the Ecole Militaire at Paris, 
and are all signed ‘‘ Napoleone di Bona- 
parte.’ The possessor of this treasure has 
repaired to Paris, in order to offer it for 
sale to the French government. 

“‘ The Travels of Prince Waldemar of 
Prussia in India, in the years 1844-45-46,” 
have just appeared from the firm of Justus 
Perthes, the Gotha publisher. Prince 
Waldemar died in 1849, in his 33rd year, 
and left behind him a mass of MSS, and 
drawings: from these materials the pre- 
sent work has been derived, and presented 
to the world by the brothers and sisters of 
the prince, as a tribute to his memory. It 
consists of two large folio volumes, printed 
on very fine paper, and illustrated with four 
beautifully executed maps, two ground- 
plans of military operations, and upwards 
of a hundred views, all taken by the late 
prince. A copy has been received by the 
Public Library of Cambridge, with a letter 
acknowledging the kindness with which 
the prince was received in that university, 
and presented with an honorary degree. 
The travels of Dr. Barth in Central Africa, 
to be comprised in five octavo volumes, 
have also been put to press by Perthes, 
and may be expected early in the summer. 

Signor Antonio Cappi, who continued 
the Annals of Muratori, has published at 
Rome a new History of the House of Co- 
lonna, which, with an exceedingly fresh 
and lively diction, is said to combine a 
large quantity of hitherto unknown infor- 
mation. 

German, Dutch, and Friesian Dic- 
tionaries. —Modern English is immediately 
descended from Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo- 
Saxon from Old Saxon, a German dialect, ° 
introduced into this country by our an- 
cestors, the Jutes, —_ Saxons, and 
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Friesians. Hence those who would fully 
understand the origin and radical meaning 
and the structure of English words must 
examine them in theirGerman and Friesian 
cognates. These have been fully illus- 
trated by the celebrated Dr. Grimm, of 
whom and his brother William a short ac- 
count may not be uninteresting. 

Dr. James Grimm is the author of 
** Deutsche Grammatik,” a work embra- 
cing an analysis of all the Germanic or 
Teutonic languages, of course including 
the Anglo-Saxon and the English, and 
therefore of the greatest importance to 
every English philologer. It is one of the 
most learned and philosophical works of 
this century. We are indebted to him 
and his brother William for the best High 
German Dictionary that has ever been pub- 
lished,—now almost brought to a close. 
It is a work of immense labour, com- 
menced and carried on under peculiar 
circumstances. James Grimm was de- 
prived of his professorship and expelled 
from Gittingen by the late King of 
Hanover, for interfering with politics. He 
was thus left without any support, and 
was compelled to appeal to the German 
booksellers, who most liberally supplied 
him with pecuniary means, on his pro- 
mising to write this dictionary. He has 
been closely engaged on it for many years, 
and, though he is threescore and ten, he 
says, ‘* I have scarcely time to breathe.’’ 

This information relative to Dr. Grimm 
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has been given us by Dr. Bosworth, who 
also tells us that his friend Dr. Halberts- 
ma, a native Friesian, now residing at 
Deventer in Holland, has made arrange- 
ments for publishing two other works of 
still greater importance to English philolo- 
gists than Dr. Grimm’s learned German 
Dictionary. They are of the Low-Ger- 
man stock, and therefore closely allied to 
Anglo-Saxon—the direct parent of Eng- 
lish. We allude to a large dictionary of 
the Dutch language, and another of the 
Friesian. The explanatory part of the 
former will be in Dutch, and of the latter 
in Latin. The Dutch dictionary is in the 
hands of several of the Dutch literati, but 
the etymological department is very ju- 
diciously given up to Dr. Halbertsma, one 
of the most learned and undoubtedly the 
most extensive writer on the subject, as 
his numerous publications testify. The 
Friesian dictionary will be entirely written 
by Dr. Halbertsma, who has for many 
years been making extensive preparations 
for the work. He is critically acquainted 
with English and its dialects, of which 
great use will be made in the derivation of 
the words. Much is expected from Dr. 
Halbertsma, as he is not only a Friesian 
by birth, having an intimate knowledge of 
all the Friesian, as weil as all the other 
Germanic dialects, but for more than 30 
years he has been publishing the most im- 
portant works on the Friesian language 
and literature. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A History of Rome, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
By H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. xxii. 470, 
576.—At the public session of the French 
Institute in 1808, the prize for the best 
essay on the subject of the Crusades was 
jointly adjudged to Professor Heeren, of 
Gottingen, and M. de Choiseul Daillecourt, 
whose compositions possessed ‘‘ un genre 
de mérite un peu différent.’’? In fact 
(says the latter writer) it is difficult for 
two persons to take the same view of a 
subject, and to meet at the same point in 
all their researches; on which account 
(he adds) ‘* ce double travail pourrait offrir 
d’utiles rapprochemens.’’ (Choiseul, de 
l'Influence des Croisades, 1809, p. v.) 
This is the light in which we view the 
concurrent works of Sir G. C. Lewis (see 
Oct. 1855) and Dr. Liddell on Roman 
History, so far as they relate to the same 
time. The object of the one is to examine 
the external evidences of the early period 


~ (vol. i, p. 15), and the result is unfavour- 
able to the history of the first four cen- 


turies (p. 264). The other, while con- 
ceding this in foreign and military trans- 
actions, claims ‘ attention for the Civil 
History of Rome in the first ages of the 
Republic ;’’ arguing, that when historical 
tradition is connected with customs, laws, 
and institutions, “ its evidence must doubt- 
less be carefully sifted and duly estimated, 
but ought not altogether to be set aside.”’ 
(Pp. iv. v.) 

Dr. Liddell professes to follow the track 
of Niebuhr generally, thus adding another 
testimony to the self-congratulating lan- 
guage in which he wrote to Savigny: “ In 
England my results triumph without op- 
position.’’ (Life, vol. ii. p. 369.) Of the 
writers who were incited through his in- 
fluence to new researches into Roman 
history, all (observes Professor Loebell), 
with very few exceptions, are standing on 
his ground, and even when they differ 
from him the most important of his re- 
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sults will remain “ as an enduring posses- 
sion to science.’”’ (Ibid. Character of 
Niebuhr as an Historian, p. 421.) With 
the same conviction, Dr. Liddell says, 
“ T conceive that his main positions are 
still unshaken, or rather have been con- 
firmed by examination and attack. (P. iv.)* 

This work was begun for the purpose of 
imparting to the upper forms in public 
schools some knowledge of the altered 
aspect which Roman history has assumed. 
It has gradually increased in extent of 
plan, and, though the author disclaims 
dissertation, the reader cannot complain 
that it is formed on too narrow a scale. 
It commences with two geographical and 
ethnographical surveys, and, after relating 
the legendary history, examines its nature 
in the fifth chapter. At chap. xvi. the 
history of ‘‘ Rome under the Patricians ” 
is also reviewed. We may here remark, 
that neither Dr. Liddell nor his precursor, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, appears to have noticed 
the circumstance, that the objections of 
Pouilly and Beaufort to the current his- 
tory were controverted by Gibbon in his 
French ‘* Essai sur |’ Etude de la Littéra- 
ture.’’ (s, 27—37. Miscell. Works, vol. iv.) 
His defence is ingenious ; but the endea- 
vour to vindicate secular, while he attacked 
ecclesiastical history, presents a curious 
picture of inconsistency, and shows that 
in the latter case “ the wish was father to 
the thought.” 

In addition to the political and military 
history, there are chapters on the govern- 
ment and constitutional changes, the pro- 
vinces and finances, the social condition 
of the people, religion, and literature. 
The narrative of the period, where Greek 
and Roman history become blended, is the 
portion which pleases us most. But, 
taking the work as a whole, and consider- 
ing the scale on which it is executed, we 
consider it the best of the kind. 

We have now to exhibit some samples 
of the history. Dr. Liddell is inclined to 
recognise the lists of the early magistrates, 





* Sir Archibald Alison, in the fifth 
volume of his History of Europe, lately 
published, while endeavouring to detract 
from Niebuhr’s character for originality, 
allows that ‘* he has evinced a rare sagacity 
in treating of the early history, and sepa- 
rating the real from the imaginary in its 
charming legends’? (pp. 43, 44), but 
seems to regret the loss of the latter, if 
we understand his words. In the same 
chapter (on Germany) he confounds the 
two Schlegels, though his estimate of their 
several works is just. He terms the Phi- 
losophy of History (the production of 
Frederic Schlegel) “a very ordinary affair.” 
(Pp. 137, 138.) 
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‘‘which differ only by a few omissions 
and transpositions ” (i. 185), as historical 
materials. On the subject of the agrarian 
law, he shows that Niebubr was right, in 
understanding it of the public land (179). 
He considers that the legendary tales of 
Livy have helped to preserve some reali- 
ties which we should else also have lost ; 
but that, as few appear after the burning 
of the city, chroniclers with their dry narra- 
tives then superseded the minstrels (188). 
He is inclined to retain the current story of 
Regulus (312). On the topography of 
Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, he ob- 
serves that ‘‘the controversy will pro- 
bably last for ever; the data seem insuffi- 
cient to enable us to form a positive 
judgment ’’f (343). He has studied the 
historical characters well. Of the elder 
Cato, and his opposition to Scipio, he 
says “there is a suspicious harmony be- 
tween his principles and his feelings ’’ 
(ii. 67)—a remark which the student will 
often have reason to apply, as well in 
modern as in ancient history. Again, “he 
(Cato) was one of those men who, having 
done everything for themselves, have come 
to think themselves infallible’? (73)—a 
judgment which an attentive observer of 
human nature will often find correct. In 
chapter 50, the causes of corruption after 
the Punic wars are well explained. He 
terms Ceesar’s narrative of his own wars 
‘‘cold and dispassionate,’ and argues 
partly from thence “ the entire absence of 
vanity and self-conceit from his charac- 
ter’’ (477). The late Mr. Rogers drew an 
unfavourable inferencefrom the same pecu- 
liarity. “ He did not much like Cesar’s 
Commentaries; they appeared to him 
rather dry, and deficient in thought.’ 
(Table-Talk, p. 93.) But we must leave 
the reader the pleasure of making further 
gleanings for himself. 

There are two blemishes in this work, to 
be reckoned perhaps among those “ effects 
of interrupted labour”? of which Dr. Lid- 
dell candidly complains. The first is an 
occasional want of clearness of language, 
leaving a doubt of the author’s meaning, 
Thus it might be supposed (i. 292) that 
he meant to represent Hannibal as pre- 
sent in person after the battle of Cannee 
in the Carthaginian Senate. The second 
may be traced to the practice of not add- 
ing ‘‘ notes for the purpose of authenti- 
cating facts, except when the fact stated 
seemed specially to require it.’’ (Preface, 
p. Vv.) Hence some errors have crept into 





t+ Niebubr adopts General Melville’s 
hypothesis of the Little St. Bernard. 
(Lectures on Roman History, ii. 8.) For 
this work, see Gent. Mag. for February, 
1856, p. 157. 
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the text, where the author has diverged 
from the main subject without consulting 
particular authorities.* 

We must thus account for its being said 
(i. 299) that ‘‘ Dion was put to death by 
his brother Timoleon,’’ thus confound- 
ing the despots of Syracuse and Corinth ; 
that Pessinus, whence the sacred stone 
was brought, was situated in Sicily (410); 
that the Jews, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Judas Maccabeeus, ‘ finally sunk under 
the power of the Syrian monarchy”? (ii. 
101), whereas after the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes they were independent till they 
were overborne by the Romans. 

But these are minor defects which a 
stroke of the pen will remove. We there- 
fore invite the author to become his own 
critic, for a slight degree of revision will 
produce a work, dignum non secundo tan- 
tum sed decimo prelo, not merely adapted 
to the upper forms in public schools, but 
one on which the dust will not be allowed 
to settle in after years. Nor would we 
stop at the period to which these volumes 
reach, but suggest a continuation to the 
Fall of the Western Empire, in order to 
render the Roman History complete. The 
imperial era differs indeed from the regal 
and the republican ; the regal (to borrow 
J. M. Gesner’s expressions), is “incerta 


et nebulosa ;’’ the republican ‘ disciplina 
civili et bellicA memorabilis ;” in the third 
‘¢ Imperatorum Romanorum historia thea- 
trum scelerum, sed virtutum quoque."’ 


(Isagoge, ed. 1784, s. 505—514). But a 
writer who has treated the two former so 
ably is fully competent to undertake the 
latter. If we had any doubt, the sugges- 
tion would not have been made. At pre- 
sent, we have to choose between Crevier 
and Gibbon: the former is prolix, and, in 
Gesner’s opinion, wanting in diligence. 
(s. 516.) The latter begins too late, and 
goes down beyond the real termination of 
the subject. Mr. Coleridge complains, 
that no distinct knowledge of the actual 
state of the empire can be obtained from 
his rhetorical sketches; that he notices 
only what will produce effect; and that 
his work is little else than a disguised col- 
lection of splendid anecdotes concerning 
persons and nations, from the Antonines 
to the taking of Constantinople. The true 





* Sir Archibald Alison has substituted 
Tissaphernes for Pharnabazus, in compar- 
ing the meeting of General Bugeaud and 
Abd-el-Kader with that of Agesilaus and the 
Persian. By saying also, that the splendid 
trappings of the Arabs ‘‘ formed as great 
a contrast to the modest garb of the French 
escort, as those of the followers of Age- 
silaus to the guards ’’ of the satrap, he has 
reversed the comparison itself, (p. 681.) 
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key to the decline of the empire—the 
overlaying of the national character by the 
imperial (he says) is not to be found in it. 
(Table Talk, ii. 271.) The undertaking 
we have proposed has its difficulties, but 
a due discrimination will enable the his- 
torian to surmount them. 


The Benefit of Christ’s Death: pro- 
bably written by Aonio Paleario; re- 
printed in Fac-simile from the Italian 
edition of 1543; together with a French 
translation printed in 1551, and an Eng- 
lish version made in 1548 by Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire. With 
an Introduction by Churchill Babington, 
B.D. 12mo0.—Among the most mysterious 
of the dispensations of Providence must 
be regarded the suppression of that Refor- 
mation of religion which at one period 
dawned over all the more civilised nations 
of Europe, but which, having been suc- 
cessfully opposed by the powers of this 
world and of darkness, was at length 
limited to a few favoured regions, among 
whom it is the boast of Britain to be 
supreme. Italy herself partook in this 
gleam of sunshine, and among her i//umi- 
nati was the Englishman Reginald Pole, 
who became afterwards at home the main 
support of the Romish faith and discipline 
under Queen Mary. Professor Ranke 
remarks, “If we now inquire what were 
the leading convictions of these men (the 
Venetian society, consisting of Nardi, Bruc- 
cioli, Pole, Priuli, Gaspar Contarini, &c.), 
we find that foremost among them was 
the doctrine of Justification, which, as 
tanght by Luther, had originated the 
whole Protestant movement. Contarini 
wrote a special treatise concerning this, 
which Pole cannot find words strong 
enough to praise.’’ Another still more 
remarkable work was the ‘‘ Trattato utilis- 
simo del Beneficio di Giesu Christo croci- 
fisso, verso i Christiani.’? Of this Ranke 
says, ‘* Though many thousands of the 
work on the Benefits bestowed by Christ 
were disseminated, not one was supposed 
to escape; the book entirely disappeared, 
and is no longer to be found. Whole 
piles of confiscated copies were burnt 
at Rome:’’ and Mr. Macaulay, echoing 
Ranke’s statement in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, pronounced it to be as “ hopelessly 
lost as the second decade of Livy.” The 
great circulation which this work once 
enjoyed we learn from the statement of 
Pietro Paolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo 
d'Istria, who had joined the party of the 
Reformation. He states in 1549 that the 
book had then for six years been on sale 
in Venice, where it was first published, 
and that during that time forty thousand 
copies had been sold in that city alone, 
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It was reprinted in Italian at Modena and 
Tubingen, and probably elsewhere. In 
French it was printed at Lyons in 1545 
and 1552; in English in 1573, 1580, 1633, 
and 1638. There was a Spanish version, of 
which no copy has hitherto been dis- 
covered; and one in the Croatic dialect 
was printed at Tubingen in 1563. There 
must surely have been German editions : 
but of such we are presented with no 
account. 

The best critics in theological literature 
have agreed to attribute the authorship of 
this treatise to Antonio della Paglia, more 
commonly called Aonio Paleario: though 
Ranke is more inclined to credit a report 
of the Inquisitors which attributed it to 
“a monk of San Severino, a disciple of 
Valdes.” Mr. Babington thinks that this 
monk of San Severino may have been the 
author of the Spanish translation. 

Paleario, in a Latin oration which he 
delivered at Sienna in 1542, admits that 
he had produced a libellus in the Tuscan 
language, on the Death of Christ, and the 
benefits which had accrued to mankind 
thereby. These and other particulars 
which he states agree with the Trattato. 

Antonio della Paglia, born in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma in or about the year 1500, 
was a professor of languages and _ phi- 
losophy in the university of Sienna. _ His 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, in 
the style of Lucretius, is termed by G. J. 
Vossius a divine and immortal compo- 
sition; and his orations are allowed by 
Morhoff to be unrivalled exercises in Cice- 
ronian latinity. Driven from Sienna in 
consequence of his attachment to the Re- 
formed doctrines, Paleario became public 
orator to the senate of Lucca, and after- 
wards professor of elocution at Milan; 
but when the intolerant Pius V. ascended 
the papal chair he was seized by the 
Inquisition, and, after three years’ im- 
prisonment, suffered death by suspension, 
and his body was committed to the flames. 
“When we take into account,’’ remarks 
Dr. M‘Crie, in his History of the Refor- 
mation in Italy, ‘‘ his talents, his zeal, the 
utility of his writings, and the sufferings 
he endured, Paleario must be viewed as 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Re- 
formed cause in Italy.” 

The book had brought one of its ad- 
mirers, Pietro Carnesecchi, to a similar 
fate nearly three years before. That 
accomplished man, who had been pro- 
thonotary at Rome during the whole pon- 
tificate of Clement VII. and was one of 
“the select party of Cardinal Pole at 
Viterbo,’’ was accused of having believed 
in all the errors and heresies contained in 
that most pernicious book called I] Bene- 
ficio di Christo, and of having had in his 
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possession the obstinate apology which 
Marc Antonio Flaminio had published in 
answer to the exposition of the ‘ errors 
and Lutheran deceits’’ which had been 
detected in the Trattato by Ambrogio 
Catharino, afterwards archbishop of Conza. 
Carnesecchi was condemned as an incor- 
rigible heretic, delivered over to the secular 
arm, executed on the 3rd Oct. 1567, and 
afterwards consumed in the flames. 

It was not until Dr. M‘Crie published 
the second edition of his History in 1833, 
that he made known, from an incidental 
notice in the will of an old Scotish 
printer, that this treatise had been trans- 
lated into English, and read in Scotland. 
This set the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. upon 
search for the same, and he recovered a 
copy of the fourth English edition of 1638, 
of which he made a reprint, edited with 
much care, in the year 1847. It is very 
remarkable that from this reprint, itself 
derived at second-hand from the French 
version, ¢wo distinct Italian translations 
have since appeared, printed at Pisa and 
Florence, both in the year 1849. 

Mr. Babington’s persevering inquiries 
have enabled him to recover not only 
the French version, but the Italian origi- 
nal; and they are both now reprinted 
from copies in the library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Another copy of the 
Venetian edition of 1543 has been traced 
as having belonged to Riederer of Nurem- 
berg, in 1768, though its present position 
is unknown; and one was possessed by 
B. Kopitar, the late Imperial Librarian 
at Vienna. A copy of the Italian edition 
of Tubingen in 1565 is also in the univer- 
sity library at Laibach. 

Meanwhile, an interesting manuscript 
has been noticed in the Public Library at 
Cambridge, to which it was presented 
about the year 1840, by the Rev. R. 
W. Johnson, of Packwood in Warwick- 
shire. It was at the same time described 
by the Rev. Dr. S. R. Maitland, in the 
18th volume of the British Magazine. It 
is a translation of the Treatise made by 
Edward Courtenay, Marquess of Exeter, 
whilst he lay a prisoner in the Tower of 
London. It is dated in 1548, when his 
age was one and twenty. In a dedication, 
addressed to Anne Duchess of Somerset, 
Courtenay terms it, “ this breve and godly 
treatise, writton bj a famous clerke in the 
Itallionne, the understanding whereof as 
i have bi my noune studie acheved, so 
have i bi my noune labor translated the 
same in to our wulgar tonge.” The MS. 
contains two inscriptions in the hand- 
writing of King Edward the Sixth: one at 
the beginning, 

“Faith is dede if it be without workes. 
Your loving neveu Epwarp.” 
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The other at the end, 

** Live to die, and die to live again. 
Your neveu Epwarp.”’ 

We agree with Mr. Babington that the 
king wrote these sentences in the book 
after it was in the possession of his aunt, 
rather than (as Dr. Maitland suggested) he 
addressed them to her husband the Pro- 
tector on presenting to him the book—an 
hypothesis contrary to the dedication by 
Courtenay. Mr. Babington also shows 
that the manuscript itself is not in Courte- 
nay’s hand-writing, but fairly copied by a 
transcriber. We may remark that the 
same is the case with three MS. books 
of a religious character, still extant, which 
were composed by King Edward the 
Sixth, and presented by him to the Duke 
of Somerset. 

The volume before us contains the 
Italian original of the Beneficio di Christo, 
the French version, and Courtenay’s Eng- 
lish version. The English version from 
the French has been edited by the Rev. 
John Ayre. We have already mentioned 
the two modern Italian versions ; and Mr. 
Babington adds, that a German version 
is now in preparation by Dr. Tischendorf, 
of Leipzig. Thus a treatise, whose re- 
covery not many years since was deemed 
hopeless, has been again placed before the 
consideration of pious and candid minds ; 
a treatise of which thousands were once 
annually sold, and eagerly perused, in 
Italy ; which was admired, not only by 
partisans of the Reformation, but by 
several cardinals of the Roman Church ; 
which was openly defended by the cardi- 
nal Murone, and so largely approved by 
Pole, that he was thought by Vergerio to 
have had “‘a good part’’ in its author- 
ship ; and which, according to the same 
authority, was considered by many as one 
of the most sweet, most simple, most 
pious, and most instructive compositions 
that had ever appeared in its own grace- 
ful language, and its own brilliant age. 





Scriptores Erotici Greci. The Greek 
Romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and 
Achilles Tatius. Translated by R. Smith, 
M.A. Post 8vo. pp. xxvii. 511. (Bohn’s 
Classical Library.)—Why these authors 
are included in such a series as the ‘* Clas- 
sical Library,” we cannot conceive, ex- 
cept from the mere fact of their writing in 
Greek. They certainly are not in usum 
juventutis, and ought rather to have come 
under the head of the ‘‘ Extra Volume.” 
The translator evidently feels himself em- 
barrassed, by rendering some sentences in 
Latin; and, while he admits the evil of 
such writings, makes a feeble plea in their 
favour, as if ‘a poisoned cup ’’ could also 
furnish a wholesome draught. If a few 
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discerning minds have drawn moral lessons 
from such compositions, they bear a very 
small proportion to those who have only 
derived infection. At least let the de- 
fence be rested on other arguments than 
this. The best use of such works is to 
furnish help to lexicographers and gram- 
marians, in supplying parallel expressions 
and ascertaining the meaning of phrases. 
But this plea reminds us of the golden dis- 
tinction drawn by Madame Roger, in La 
Rosiére de Salency of Favart. When her 
husband, who is teaching his little girl a 
flash song, makes this excuse, “ On ne 
risque rien d’instruire une honnéte fille du 
bien et du mal: elle pratique l’un et fuit 
l’autre ;’’ the mother wisely answers, ‘‘ Je 
ne pense pas de méme. Roger, Roger, 
n’enseignons que le bien : le mal s’apprend 
tout seul.’’ He does her the justice to 
reply: “Eh bien! j’ai tort, et tu parles 
en brave femme.’’ On which La Harpe 
remarks, ‘‘ Assurément, il y a plus de sens 
daus ces quatre mots de la bonne femme 
que dans les longues paroles de nos philo- 
sophes sur l’éducation.”’ (Lycée, xii. 323.) 

The preface contains sufficient literary 
information for most readers. The pages 
of Brunet, &c. will furnish more. Harles 
considers that the romance of Achilles 
Tatius was composed while he was still a 
pagan. Of the style he says: “ Multum 
quidem ostendit ingenium, at tamen ni- 
mis abundat.” (Notitia Greca, p. 449.) 
Of Heliodorus, he says: ‘‘ Castitate su- 
perat reliquos eroticos Grecos auctores ; 
ingenio tamen et dictionis virtutibus Longo 
inferior esse videtur.’’ (p. 485.) Yet of 
Longus he observes that in point of inven- 
tion and ornament ‘‘est parum commen- 
dabilis.”” (P. 494.) The original Greek 
of the fragment incorporated in b. i. will 
be found in the Classical Journal, vol. viii. 
We will not detain our readers with verbal 
criticisms, except to remark that the ex- 
pression buccaneers (p. 409) conveys too 
modern an idea to be properly admissible 
into the phraseology of translation from 
ancient writers. We have taken this in- 
stance at random, for it would be a waste 
of labour to examine the correctness of a 
version, where the propriety of publication 
is questionable. 

Sunday Trading in London, its Causes, 
and its Remedies; or, the Case of the 
Tradesman briefly stated. By a London 
Employer. 8vo.—In Sunday trading, as 
in many other matters, Custom is a much 
severer tyrant than Law. Many thousands 
are confined to compulsory labour on the 
Sabbath-day, not to perform works of ac- 
tual necessity, but to obey the demands of 
competition. They work because they 
fear that others would else deprive them 
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of the market for their labour or their 
wares. ‘‘ For want of an efficient law, 
(remarks the writer of the pamphlet before 
us,) which, by restraining the few, shall 
protect the many, thousands of tradesmen 
and their assistants lose, week after week, 
and year after year, a privilege which is 
the common right of all, and of which no 
one can be deprived without serious dis- 
advantage to his highest interests, as well 
as to his personal comfort. Upon the 
Master Tradesman this*is a hardship ; but 
to the men and boys whom they employ, 
and who are scarcely free agents, it is a 
positive injustice.’’ This evil is more 
prevalent in the metropolis than in pro- 
vincial towns. For its amendment an as- 
sociation was in May 1854 formed among 
the Tradesmen themselves, and it was upon 
suggestions made by that association that 
the Bill was framed of which Lord Robert 
Grosvenor took charge in the last session 
of parliament. What ensued is teo no- 
torious—a humbling exhibition, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, of an 
educated people misled by gross misre- 
presentations, and of the submission of the 
constitutional council of the country to 
mob dictation. The disturbances in Hyde 
Park were traced to an ill-feeling which 
had been excited by the Beer Act of the 
previous year: but that ill-feeling was 
confined to certain publicans and other 
interested parties, and did not arise from 
any inconveniences actually experienced 
by the people. However, the agitators 
were successful in raising a fatal amount 
of misapprehension as to the measures 
proposed, and the humbler classes were 
artfully persuaded that an intention was 
entertained to interfere with their liberties, 
curtail their comforts and recreations, and 
enforce a ‘‘ bitter observance of the Sab- 
bath.’”’ Thus a bill which was merely cal- 
culated to relieve the day of rest from the 
burden of week-day toil was for the time 
defeated. Whether the experiment may as 
yet be again tried, with better prospects, 
we do not feel competent to decide: but 
we have every hope of its ultimate triumph, 
and the cause cannot fail to be advanced 
by the moderate and judicious arguments, 
so thoroughly supported by evidence and 
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Feb. 21. Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P. 
Colonel Harding exhibited a drawing of 
an architectural boss in Tavistock church, 
representing three rabbits. 
E. P. Shirley, esq. M.P. exhibited a 
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proved facts and statistics, which are set 
forth by the writer before us, who, both 
in this and in some former essays, has 
faithfully and forcibly exhibited the ex- 
tent, evils, and needlessness of Sunday 
Trading in London. 


Things not Generally Known, famili- 
arly explained. A Book for Old and 
Young. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Author 
of Curiosities of London, and Editor of 
the Year-Book of Facts. 12mo.—A very 
amusing miscellany of some of the marvels 
of nature and art, and the curiosities of 
manners and of history, compiled by one 
who has had a long experience in similar 
tasks. In a small compass the book treats 
of five hundred different subjects, grouped 
under the heads of the Heavens and the 
Earth, the Sea and Air, Sight and Sound, 
Life and Death, the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, Natural Magic, the Manners of 
Domestic Life, the Festivals of the Ca- 
lendar, Laws and Customs, National Cha- 
racteristics, the Dignities of Church and 
State, the wonders of Inventive Science, 
and various curiosities of Art and Lite- 
rature. We observe some names mis- 
printed, as Cayley for Caley (169), Ker 
for Ken (179), Harries for Harela (185). 


Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste. 
By Shirley Hibberd. (Groombridge.)— 
An extrémely pretty volume, nicely illus- 
trated, and deserving of a place on every 
drawing-room table. The most casual 
reader will find something to interest and 
aid him in cultivating, in so far as is 
possible, his acquaintance with those por- 
tions of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom which may keep his love of nature 
alive, even in the city. It is indeed 
no small privilege to find how much 
may be done, even in the crowded street, 
to keep us in communication with a 
plant, a bird, an inhabitant of the waters, 
or the air. We hold such subjects of ob- 
servation as very precious ; they are some- 
thing far above cut flowers, however beauti- 
ful, and the book which teaches us how to 
procure and preserve them is much to be 
esteemed as a household friend. 
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leathern thong used for fastening the head 
of an iron hatchet, and a specimen of stri- 
ated ring-money, both found in Ireland. 
Mr. Carthew exhibited some fragments 
of personal ornaments, probably Anglo- 
Saxon, found in the Norfolk fen. One 
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contains a silver coin of the Gens Lu- 
cretia, let into a rim or locket. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford, exhibited some se- 
pulchral relics found at Welford, near 
Newbury; and also a shield of parade of 
the time of Edward IV., on which is 
painted an armed knight kneeling before 
a lady in full costume, while Death stands 
by, and a scroll above is inscribed, Vous 
ou la mort. 

George Scharf, esq. F.S A. exhibited 
his drawing of the Tapestry in St. Mary 
hall, Coventry, and read a lecture upon it, 
the substance of which was given in our 
last Magazine, at p. 285. Mr. Nichols at 
the same time exhibited a series of draw- 
ings from the same tapestry, made by 
John Carter, the draughtsman to the So- 
ciety, about forty years ago. 

Feb. 28. Rear-Admiral Smyth, V.P. 

W. Pettit Griffith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some stone fragments taken from the base- 
ment of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
being portions of earlier architecture. 

Lord Londesborough exhibited a circu- 
lar bronze shield, in very perfect condi- 
tion, said to have been found in a tumulus 
in the county Galway. It is ornamented 
with knobs or bosses disposed in concen- 
tric circles, and measures 39 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Charles Baily, esq. architect, of New- 
ark, exhibited a drawing of the tympanum 
of the church door at Hawksworth, co. 
Notts, which represents a rudely sculp- 
tured cross between two standing figures ; 
and it is placed upon a lintel formed of a 
still more ancient gravestone. It is ac- 
companied by the following inscription : 
‘¢ Gauterus et uxor ejus cecelina fecerunt 
facere ecclesiam istam i honoré dni nri et 
sce marie virginis dei insimul.”’ 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communicated 
several letters of Sir William Killigrew, 
addressed to Captain Adam Baynes, from 
the year 1653 to 1659. The first three 
relate to the district called Lindsey Level, 
in Lincolnshire, and the writer urges very 
strongly on the attention of Parliament 
the draining of that vast fen. The post- 
script to the first is significant of the 
wretched condition to which the ruined 
Royalists were reduced. The second shews 
the interest taken by Cromwell in these 
projects for draining. The third letter 
speaks of the injury likely to follow the 
damage done to the great sluice at Boston. 
A letter dated March 29, 1655, speaks of 
the intercession of Lady Cobham to Lady 
Lambert, the wife of the Major-General, 
who had obtained leave for the residence 
of Sir William Killigrew in ‘‘ the little 
Lodge at Nonsuch,’’ doubtless the build- 
ing called the Keeper’s Lodge, mentioned 
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in the Survey of Nonsuch House in the 
Augmentation Office, printed in the Arch- 
zeologia, v. 436. Nonsuch was purchased 
by Lambert. But want and misery pur- 
sue the Killigrews, and they are compelled 
to decline this proffered kindness. The 
last letter is dated from Sturry Court, 
near Canterbury, on the Ist Nov. 1659— 
a very critical period, when the death of 
Cromwell had rendered all parties watch- 
ful, and raised the fears of those opposed 
to the kingly form: of government. The 
unfortunate Cavalier lived for 34 years 
afterwards, and died in 1693. In the 
Book of Payments of Secret Service Mo- 
neys in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. are two items of 20/. to ‘‘ Wm. 
Killigrew ’’ in the year 1680; but in the 
volume of Secret Service Payments in the 
succeeding reign, lately exhibited before 
the Society, are many entries for a pen- 
sion bestowed upon him by William ITI. ; 
and the fact of these payments having 
been made by small instalments and at 
irregular intervals seems plainly to indi- 
cate that indigence and misfortune had 
tracked his path to the grave. 

March 6. J. Hunter, esq. V.P. 

G. R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some further particulars respecting 
the Abbot of Waltham’s House on St. 
Mary-at-Hill, bringing the history of that 
edifice down to the year of the Great Fire 
of London. 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. read a commu- 
nication, “ On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper,’’ with extracts from his speeches 
and letters, from a manuscript volume in 
Mr. Collier’s possession. 

March 13. Earl Stanhope, Pres. 

Fred. D. Hartland, esq. local secretary 
at Cheltenham, sent for exhibition a Roman 
statera lately found in digging foundations 
for a new school at Watermoor, near 
Cirencester : accompanied by two molars, 
one of the old red conglomerate, the other 
of millstone grit. He also sent two heads 
which were made for counterpoises to 
smaller statera; both weighing 460 grains. 
One represents a Ceres, the other pro- 
bably a Satyr. Earl Bathurst is now 
erecting a museum at Cirencester for the 
relics of the ancient Corinium. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth sent drawings 
of a silver fibula (in length 2} inc.) found 
in Jan. last at Englishcombe, near Bath. 
It is inlaid with ornaments in black or 
deep blue enamel. 

‘J.C. Robinson, esq. F.S.A.communicated, 
from Count Carlo Pepoli, several objects 
in bronze found ina tomb at a place called 
the Sette Fontane (Seven Fountains) ona 
spur of the Apennines between the Bolog- 
nese and Tuscany. They consisted of two 
armille, three fibule, four pins belonging 
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to fibule, two rings, and the handle of a 
vase. They exhibited the forms of Gaulish 
and Etrurian art, as is the case in every 
ancient relique found in the Bolognese, 
that province having been inhabited by a 
colony of Gauls. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited an example of 
an iron arrow-head, found by Mr. Hillier 
in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Chessell 
Down, in the Isle of Wight, and which 
apparently belonged to a bundle of arrows 
deposited with the corpse, the ends of two 
shafts being attached to it. Mr. Akerman 
took the opportunity to repeat his convic- 
tion that the bow was not in common use 
with the Anglo-Saxons as a weapon of 
war. The spear was the usual weapon of 
the ordinary soldier, and the sword of the 
man of higher rank. Passages have been 
quoted from MSS. of the Anglo-Saxons to 
prove their constant use of the bow, and 
the word ‘‘ gar’’ in their poems has been 
supposed to signify arrow ; hut those who 
will take the trouble to collate the pas- 
sages in question will not fail to perceive 
that the word “gar’’ must stand for the 
spear that could be used as a missile or in 
close combat, and that wherever arrows 
are named it is in descriptions purely poeti- 
cal and imaginary. There seems, however, 
no doubt when the word sfrae/ is used, a 
word still retained by the peasantry in the 
south of England. This however occurs 
but seldom, and, as already observed, in 
purely figurative language. 

W. Wynne Ffoulkes, esq. local secre- 
tary, communicated an account of the dis- 
covery of eleven skeletons found in Ches- 
ter. They were unaccompanied by any 
traces of coffins, serge cloth, or ornament; 
but their heads lay to the east. The site is 
supposed to have been that of the ceme- 
tery of the Black Friars. 

Henry Shaw, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
very interesting relic recently found lying 
on the top of a stone wall beneath the 
roof of Davington priory, near Feversham, 
the residence of Thomas Willement, esq. 
F.S.A. It is a head-piece formed of a 
series of small iron plates overlapping each 
other, and quilted between two pieces of 
canvass. The metal plates are square, 
with the angles taken off, to admit of the 
thread passing between and across them, 
and thus rendering them secure and im- 
movable. This is supposed to be what was 
called a ‘‘ privy cap of fence,’’ and is con- 
sidered quite unique. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A., in a 
letter to Mr. Scharf, communicated from 
the MS. collections of the late Mr. W. 
Reader some historical particulars in 
illustration of the Tapestry in St. Mary 
hall, Coventry. They described the founda- 
tion of five religious guilds at the middle 
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of the fourteenth century, at which period 
also the city received its first mayor. Four 
out of the five were united at the close of 
the same century, and the two remaining 
in 1534. The hall of the four united 
guilds was rebuilt in 1414; and in that 
hall the mayor of the city and the mayor 
of the guild were accustomed to sit toge- 
ther in a magnificent double-chair, of which 
only one half is now left. Henry the Sixth 
was a frequent visitor to Coventry, and 
of one of his visits, at Whitsuntide 1456, 
a full account is preserved, with the names 
of the nobility that formed his retinue. 
From this circumstance it has perhaps 
arisen that the crowned personages on the 
tapestry have been assigned to King Henry 
VI. and Queen Margaret of Anjou, and 
their attendants to the Duke and Duchess 
of Buckingham, Cardinal Beaufort, &c. 
But all the Lancastrian monarchs were 
members of the Coventry guild, as well as 
Edward Prince of Wales, the son of Ed- 
ward IV. Henry VII. and his Queen are 
recorded to have been admitted into the 
fraternity in the year 1490, and the cos- 
tume of the tapestry is certainly of that 
age. If intended to represent Henry 
VII. the cardinal will have been Cardinal 
Morton. 

Mr. Scharf, in reply, remarked that he 
learned with pleasure the existence of the 
guild of Corpus Christi, which strongly 
favoured his interpretation of the upper 
central compartment of the tapestry. The 
emblem of that guild was a seated figure 
of Christ, holding up his pierced hands, 
and the wounds in his side and feet clearly 
visible. Such a figure was painted in the 
Chapter-house at Westminster, surrounded 
with angels bearing the instruments of the 
Passion; and so it doubtless appeared on 
the tapestry at Coventry, where the angels 
still remain, but a figure of Justice has 
been substituted for that of Christ. The 
guild of Corpus Christi at Coventry was 
founded twenty-six years after the canoni- 
zation of the great promoter of the festival, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. That of the Holy 
Trinity twenty-one years later. That of 
St. Mary first of all. The founders of 
Corpus Christi college at Cambridge were 
brethren of the guilds of the Corpus 
Christi and the Virgin Mary, and such 
guilds were probably often associated. 

Mr. Squiers, of the United States, ho- 
norary member, then read a paper on the 
Guestusos, a remnant of the ancient in- 
habitants of Central America; which he 
prefaced by some observations on the early 
civilization of that continent. He stated 
that such civilization never prevailed on 
the coasts, but was confined to the higher 
grounds of the interior, where there were 
open forests, an easily cultivated soil, and 
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abundance of spontaneous fruits. The 
plateau of Mexico is 7000 feet above the 
sea. It was there, and in the adjacent 
countries of Guatemala and Yucatan, that 
the ancient civilization flourished. Mr. 
Squiers exhibited the ground-plot of a hill 
in Honduras, about forty miles from Co- 
pan, which rises 2000 feet above the adja- 
cent plain, forming a platform two miles 
in length and one in average breadth, and, 
being accessible in only three places, is 
there defended by walls of stone fifteen 
feet high. Upon this elevation are erected 
several hundred structures of pyramidal 
forms, obviously of religious origin. The 
neighbouring plains had formerly a popu- 
lation of half a million, now reduced to 
less than 80,000. This hill is a type of 
others of the same character. Mr. Squiers 
afterwards recited the various accounts 
-that have been given of supposed remnants 
of the aneient inhabitants ; and adverted 
to the imposture which has recently been 
so successful under the title of Aztec Lil- 
liputians : the creatures so exhibited be- 
ing idiot dwarfs, the offspring of a dwarf 
father and an idiot mother, Indians of San 
Salvador, where their births are duly re- 
gistered, as well as those of another pair 
of the same family, which may be brought 
forward hereafter should the public cre- 
dulity afford encouragement. Mr. Squiers, 
however, stated that some aboriginal fami- 
lies are unquestionaly yet existing in Gua- 
temala: and in Nicaragua, upon the river 
Frio, still dwells the tribe of the Gues- 
tusos, in fastnesses protected by a chain 
of volcanic mountains. He proceeded to 
read an historical memoir of various at- 
tempts made during the last century to 
visit their place of abode, but all of which 
were unsuccessful ; and no further effort 
was made until the year 1849, when the 
Guestusos were again triumphant in re- 
pulsing an expedition undertaken by some 
missionaries. It was, however, ascertained 
that the people are of the true Aztec or 
ancient Mexican stamp. 
The Society’s meetings were adjourned 
over Easter to the 3rd April. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 31. Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated a paper ‘‘ On the Coins of 
Germanus,’’ suggesting that the inscrip- 
tion of these well-known Gaulish pieces, 
which has been read 1nDvTrLtit and the 
like, and by M. Burgon and Mr. Oldfield 
INDVTILLI'F [ilius], should be read inpv- 
TILLI'L[ibertus]. This opinion was sup- 
ported by the circumstance that among 
some of the German tribes the liberti rose 
to the highest offices of the State. 

Mr. Evans read a paper, ‘‘ On the At- 
tribution of certain Ancient British Coins 
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to Addedomaros,” showing this name to 
be clearly traceable on British money of 
three types, hitherto not classed. Authen- 
tic history had not, indeed, preserved any 
record of this Regulus, but he might 
perhaps be recognized in the Aidd-mawr, 
or Aidd the Great, of the Welsh Chro- 
niclers, as Caractacus may be traced in 
Caradoc, and Dubnovellaunus in Dyfnwal 
or Dunwallo. 

Feb. 28. Mr. Evans read a reply to 
the objections raised by Mr. Beale Poste 
to his readings of inscriptions on British 
coins, and satisfactorily established that of 
CUNOBELINUS TASCIOVANI F, and its 
variations, on money of Cunobéline. 

Dr. Loewe gave an account of some an- 
cient Jewish coins recently collected in 
the East. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 7. The Hon. Richard C. Ne- 
ville, V.P. in the chair. 

Professor Buckman gave an account of 
the means employed for the removal of 
the fine tessellated pavements discovered 
at Cirencester in 1851, and now deposited 
securely in the building erected for the 
purpose by the liberality of Lord Ba- 
thurst. They had been brought to light 
in one of the chief thoroughfares of the 
town, and their preservation in situ had 
consequently been impracticable. Pre- 
viously, however, to the removal, careful 
tracings were made by Mr. Cox, of Ciren- 
cester, and as the beautiful designs of the 
mosaic floors were gradually exposed to 
view, in the progress of the sewerage 
works, which led to their discovery, a 
faithful record was secured of the ar- 
rangement of the intricate patterns, and 
their colours when freshly exposed. The 
two fine pavements were then carefully 
raised, piece by piece, and conveyed to a 
safe depository, until the structure des- 
tined by the Earl Bathurst should be com- 
pleted. It will henceforth form a museum 
for the reception of the numerous anti- 
quities discovered at Cirencester, and in 
the neighbourhood. The removal and re- 
laying of these large surfaces of tesselated 
work was attended with no slight diffi- 
culty ; and great attention was requisite, in 
order to restore with accuracy the portions 
unavoidably damaged in dividing the floor 
into portions, for the purpose of being 
raised and transferred to their destination. 
This delicate operation had been success- 
fully achieved, by cutting around the 
several compartments of circular or other 
forms, taking out first the white tessele 
which formed their margins, and then, by 
aid of chisels and stone-saws cutting 
through the concrete upon which the 
mosaics were laid, to the very base of the 
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stratum of terrass beneath. A thin coat- 
ing of plaster of Paris was run over the 
surface, and upon this pieces of slate were 
laid, in most instances; on other occa- 
sions it was found more advantageous to 
fix an iron hoop round the edges of the 
compartments thus cut out for removal. 
By these means those mosaics of the finer 
kind, which are supported on pi/e, or pil- 
lars of stone and tiles, serving as the sub- 
structure of a suspensura, may conve- 
niently be taken up, slabs of wood being 
placed under the block of pavement thus 
detached, and a frame thus formed to 
which, if the weight be great, the aid of 
pulleys is easily applied. The whole mass 
is thus securely lifted and placed on a 
truck for removal. Some of the portions 
thus transported weighed several hun- 
dreds weight. In the case of pavements 
of the coarser kind, which are laid ona 
solid bed of terrass, and not raised on a 
suspensura, the operation is attended with 
greater difficulty ; the soil must be gra- 
dually removed from beneath, and a frame- 
work constructed by means of which, 
with strong mechanical appliances, a mass 
may successfully be raised. In cases, 
however, where the pavement is much 
broken, the only available means is to 
cover the surface with a strong cement of 
rosin and bee’s wax, upon which canvas is 
laid, and portions of the work are thus by 
degrees taken up and preserved. Profes- 
sor Buckman proceeded to describe in 
full detail the difficult process of re-laying 
the mosaics ; a stratum of concrete, two 
feet thick, was prepared, and upon this 
firm foundation the several portions were 
successively adjusted, and permanently 
compacted together by a thin paste of 
Roman cement. The injured parts were 
then restored, the tesserze which had been 
cut out replaced, and the two pavements 
present an appearance nearly as perfect 
and uniform in the arrangement of the 
design as when they were first discovered 
under the accumulated debris of Corinium. 
Professor Buckman offered some valuable 
practical suggestions to those who might 
attempt a similar operation ; and he gave 
an interesting sketch of the constructive 
peculiarities in these decorations of Ro- 
man dwellings, which have been found in 
such remarkable variety in our country. 
He expressed his obligations to Mr. Digby 
Wyatt for the valuable advice and in- 
formation which had materially facilitated 
the difficult operation, by which two of 
the finest examples of mosaic hitherto 
found in England have so successfully 
been preserved. 

Mr. Barclay Phillips read an account of 
a tumulus lately discovered on the west 
side of Brighton, in extensive building 
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operations near the new church of St. 
John Baptist, in the parish. of Hove. 
The mound had been till very lately the 
resort of a concourse of young persons on 
Good Friday, to join in the rustic game of 
‘*kiss in the ring.’’ In January last the 
contractor, engaged in extensive works on 
the. estate of Baron Goldsmid, caused it 
to be removed, in order to level the 
ground in the new Palmyra Square, and 
thus led to the discovery of an interment 
in a rude coffin, placed east and west. Mr. 
Phillips had curefully investigated the 
facts relating to this discovery, and, by 
Baron Goldsmid’s permission, he brought 
for examination the antiquities found with 
this deposit, consisting of an amber vase, 
about three inches in diameter, with one 
handle; a stone axe-head, wrought with 
great skilland carefully finished; a small 
whetstone, and a bronze blade, probably 
of a dagger, precisely resembling those 
found in tumuli in Wiltshire, by the late 
Sir R. Colt Hoare. No instance has oc- 
curred of any vessel formed of amber 
amongst the earlier antiquities found with 
interments in tumuli, Fragments of 
wood, as also of bone, apparently charred, 
were noticed, and the coffin is believed to 
have been of oak; it could not be ascer- 
tained whether the corpse had been burnt, 
but numerous fragments of charcoal ap- 
peared in the tumulus. 

Mr. Kemble delivered a discourse on 
“ Self-immolation,’’ in continuation of his 
striking and instructive development of 
the mortuary usages and superstitions of 
the ancient Scandinavians. The suttee in 
India has continued until recent times, 
notwithstanding the energetic efforts of 
our government ; the practice is of high — 
antiquity in the East, and it is mentioned 
by Strabo, Diodorus, and other ancient 
writers, as existing in full vigour many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. It is not 
so well known, Mr. Kemble observed, 
that the custom extended to others besides 
the wife, and that traces of it occur 
amongst races more immediately con- 
nected with ourselves ; tl consideration 
therefore of this curious subject may 
throw light upon questions which occa- 
sionally arise in investigating supulchural 
deposits. Mr. Kemble proceeded to trace 
the custom among the Greeks from very 
remote times; and he showed that among 
Romans, even till late periods, we find 
the friend joining his friend in death, the 
client his patron, the slave or freedman 
refusing to survive his master. Servius 
states, that at the funerals of great men it 
was usual for their slaves to be put to 
death, and here it is obvious that these 
were often, as in some other cases, in- 
voluntary victims. Of the Keltic Gauls 
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in Cesar’s time, we learn that they had 
been accustomed to burn with the dead, 
not only the ornaments or weapons which 
had been most valued by them in life, but 
also animals, and their favourite serfs and 
dependants. Cesar does not indeed assert 
that these were voluntary victims, but 
Pomponius Mela records that there were 
some who cast themselves of their free 
will upon the funeral pile of their friend. 
Among some of the Germanic tribes we 
find unquestionable evidence of the usage 
of self-immolation; thus Procopius tells 
us, that as late as the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury it was the custom among the Heruli 
for the wife to strangle herself at her hus- 
band’s death. The legendary records of 
Scandinavia, where heathendom maintained 
itself much longer than among the Ger- 
mans, supply numerous examples of the 
usage; and Mr. Kemble cited various 
passages in the Sagas, in which the pre- 
valence of self-immolation is shown. Nor 
was the wife alone, as in the majority of 
instances, the voluntary victim on the 
funeral pile ; the friend would not survive 
the friend ; the comes refused to live when 
his chief had fallen; the serf would not 
desert in death the lord whose bread he had 
eaten; the maidens strangled themselves 
around the corpse of their mistress. Mr. 
Kemble cited a remarkable passage in the 
Islandic Landnamabok, relating to the ob- 
sequies of a chief in his ship in a mound, 
and his thrall with him, who would not 
survive, and slew himself, his corpse being 
placed in the stern of the ship. Accord- 
ing toa notion of which other instances 
occur, it was afterwards believed that the 
thrall, who possibly had cherished a hope 
of entering Valhalla with his master by 
dying with him, had become a trouble- 
some companion in the burial-ship, and 
he was accordingly dug up. In the Saga 
of king Gautrek a most striking tale is 
preserved; we there find the account of a 
whole family, whose heads for several ge- 
nerations put themselves to death by pre- 
cipitations from a rock, whenever any 
unusual occurrence, by them regarded as 
a portent, alarmed them. Amongst races 
in more remote parts of Europe, and less 
cognate with ourselves, vestiges may be 
noticed, Mr. Kemble observed, of similar 
funereal sacrifices on the part of the sur- 
vivors. Boniface, in the eighth century, 
describes the high regard for marriage 
among the Wends, who considered it ho- 
nourable that the widow should kill her- 
self, so that she might be burnt with him. 
Nearly three centuries later it is stated of 
the Poles, that, at the death of the hus- 
band, the wife’s head was cut off, and 
their ashes were united in one common 
resting-place. 
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Mr. Willement sent for examination an 
unique ‘‘ privy cap of fence,” formed of 
pierced iron plates, curiously quilted 
between stout linen. In form it resem- 
bles a small hat, with very narrow brim, 
of the shape actually worn: its date may 
be as early as the close of the fifteenth 
century. It was found in a very singular 
position, at Davington Priory, near Fa- 
versham, placed on the top of the wall, 
about twenty feet from the ground, between 
two wall-plates of oak. The roof which 
they carried appears not older than the 
time of Henry VIII. The cap is in most 
perfect preservation, and no similar head- 
piece is known to exist, although some 
remains of body armour, formed of small 
plates, quilted between folds of linen, are 
preserved, but defences of this kind are of 
the greatest rarity. 

A notice was then read of a singular 
discovery in the old parsonage house at 
Sherborne, Dorset, where during recent 
repairs, a small parchment slip was found 
concealed between twostones. The vicar, 
the Rev. E. Harston, had kindly sent it 
for examination, and it proved to be a 
declaration that in some time of raging 
pestilence the Pope had received revelation 
of a sovereign remedy by the intercession 
of St. Martin; and the document set 
forth the religious observances and offer- 
ings by which deliverance from the dreaded 
epidemic might be gained. One condition 
was the promise to fast once a year, with 
bread and water, “ othir sum othir person 
for yow.’’ The writing appeared to be of 
the later part of the fifteenth century, and 
the pestilence in question may have been 
the sweating sickness in the autumn of 
1486, which caused a fearful mortality 
throughout England. 

Lord Londesborough sent for exhibition 
a circular bronze buckler, found in a rath 
or tumulus in co. Galway. No example 
had previously been noticed in Ireland. 
It measures about fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and has a central boss, surrounded 
by two circles of knobs, like large nail- 
heads. Another example, amost precisely 
similar, found in 1836 in the Isis, near 
Dorchester, is now in the British Museum. 
Lord Londesborough exhibited also three 
silver étuis, containing mathematical in- 
struments, and engraved externally with 
lines serving for various astronomical and 
horoscopic calculations. They are of Ger- 
man workmanship, about 1620, and finished 
with admirable precision. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville brought a large 
bronze fibula, found in the Roman ceme- 
tery at Great Chesterford. Mr. Hewitt 
produced a fine Saxon sword, ornamented 
with silver, delicately chased, and enriched 
with niello, It was found in the Isle of 
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Wight. Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited a 
Roman antefix of terra-cotta, found near 
Monmouth; it bears a grotesque human 
face, over which is introduced a cross; 
and it closely resembles some reliques of 
the same kind found at Caerleon by Dr. 
Lee. The Rev. T. Hugo brought some 
portions of ancient stained glass lately 
found in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. 
A coliection of antiquities and fragments 
of Roman ornaments of bronze was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Beldam ; and two brooches 
of Irish workmanship, one of them en- 
riched with enamel, were shown by Mr. 
Nesbitt, who brought also a fac-simile, 
electrotyped, of the silver-gilt chrismatory 
in the Doucean Museum at Goodrich 
Court, bearing the royalarms. A rubbing 
from the fine sepulchral brass of Sir John 
Giffard, at Bowers Gifford, Essex, recently 
found by Mr. H. W. King, was exhibited. 
It is an effigy of life-size, the armour is 
chiefly of mail, and it presents some curious 
details of costume. The person whom it is 
supposed to commemorate died in 1348, 
An engraving of this curious brass has 
been lately given, with a memoir by Mr. 
King, in the Proceedings of the Essex Ar- 
cheeological Society. A wax impression 
from Mr. King’s collection was also pro- 
duced, taken from the seal of Henry 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., for 
the lordship of Caermarthen. The matrix 
was formerly in Greene’s Museum at Lich- 
field, and it is not known where it may 
now be preserved. Mr. Henderson exhi- 
bited a silver privy-seal, set with an an- 
tique intaglio of Mercury, on cornciian ; 
Mr. Franks brought two customers’ seals 
for the duties on wools and hides, one 
being for Lincoln, the other for Caermar- 
then. They are of the time of Edward L., 
and the reverses which appear to have 
originally belonged to them are now in 
the British Museum, having been pre- 
sented in 1842 by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, with other seals long preserved 
amongst the ancient treasures of the Ex- 
chequer. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 27. S&S. R.Solly, esq. F.R.S. Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Pratt exhibited two fine specimens 
of British swords, and another, said to 
have been dug up in Ireland, but sus- 
picions were entertained as to its being 
genuine. 

Mr. Pidgeon exhibited an earthern bar, 
one of many found at Captain’s Creek, 
near the Upchurch potteries, the object of 
which was conjectured to be to regulate 
the heat, and cause its equal application 
to the entire pottery in the process of 
baking. 
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Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a beautiful 
miniature painting on copper, by Velas- 
quez, of the wife of Cortez ; Mr. Gunston 
a clog belonging to the close of the seven. - 
teenth century, found in making an exca- 
vation in St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a notice of seve- 
ral coins found Lougher, near Caermar- 
then. 

A paper by the Rev. E. Kell was read, 
containing notices of the sites of Roman 
villas at Brixton and Chatterford, in the 
Isle of Wight, describing the remains of 
baths, coins, pottery, &c. 

Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A. exhibited 
four paintings of saints, obtained from Se- 
bastopol; and Mr. Barrow, of the Admi- 
ralty, exhibited various specimens of 
paintings presented to him by Capt. Sher- 
rard Osborne, R.N. from Kertch. These 
were obtained from private houses, not 
places of public worship. Mr. Pettigrew 
read a paper upon these and other objects 
obtained from the same locality, and gave 
it as his opinion that they could not lay 
claim to any great antiquity. He conjec- 
tured, from the style of art exhibited by 
them, that they had been copied from 
ancient Greek missals or books of offices, 
and probably by the monks of Mount 
Athos. Mr. Pettigrew gave an account 
of the antiquities in Kertch and its neigh- 
bourhood, dwelling particularly on the 
various tumuli, in which had been dis- 
covered skeletons and valuable relics, con- 
firming in a very remarkable manner the 
known customs of Scythian nations. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX. 

We have now to report the proceed- 
ings of the general meeting of this society, 
which was held at the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall, on Tuesday Feb. 26. 

Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, F.S.A. who 
occupied the Chair, remarked, that the 
London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety was not established with the intention 
of trenching upon other similar associa- 
tions, but with the object of promoting 
the collection and publishing the best in- 
formation on the ancient arts and monu- 
ments of the city of London and West- 
minster, and the county of Middlesex, 
London had contributed much to anti- 
quarian literature, but still it required a 
concentrated association, in order to de- 
velop its resources in antiquarian lore. 
That development was their object and 
intention ; and, in order to carry it out to 
the fullest extent, it was proposed to pro- 
cure careful observation and preservation 
of antiquities discovered in the progress of 
works, excavations, and foundations of 


buildings. They would also strenuously 
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Oppose and prevent, so far as was practi- 
cable, any injuries with which monuments 
and ancient remains might be ruthlessly 
threatened. They had come forward to fill 
up the void which had been felt to exist 
by all true lovers of antiquarian research ; 
and, as London was one of the oldest cities 
in the world, he foresaw they had much to 
do ere they brought to light the many 
treasures contained in its bosom and in its 
history. 

The first paper of the evening was by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. on ‘‘ The 
Primeval History of London and Middle- 
sex.’’ After a brief introduction, he quoted 
the statements of Herodotus, Aristotle, 
and Polybius, the only authors living, pre- 
vious to the invasion of Julius Cesar, who 
have given any account of the British isles. 
The narrative of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Pomponius Mela were next discussed, 
and a succinct account was given of the 
campaigns of Cesar, Ostorius Scapula, and 
Agricola, from the authority of Ceesar and 
Tacitus. Mr. Hugo then proceeded to 
adduce his reasons for supposing that the 
stronghold of Cassivellaun, the gallant 
King of the Trinobantes, was at Wimble- 
don, where hut-circles yet remain; and 
that the second brief campaign of Cesar 
was principally occupied in operations 
from Coway Stakes to Battersea Bridge, 
every part of the intervening area appear- 
ing to have been contested step by step. 
The paper then entered upon a minute de- 
scription of the county and its inhabitants 
at this early period, and terminated with 
an account of the various discoveries of 
primeval remains which have induced the 
author to arrive at his several conclusions. 

Mr. Henry Mogford, F.S.A. next read 
a paper entitled “ Recollections of West- 
minster.” Reference was more immediately 
made to the neglect of Westminster Hall 
and Westminster Abbey, two of the most 
important monuments of their style extant 
in Europe. The niches in front of the 
hall formerly contained four statues, which 
have disappeared, as well as the bust of 
Charles I. which was over the door lead- 
ing to the corridor of the House of Com- 
mons, before the removal of the law courts. 
According to Pennant, this was the bust 
made by Bernini, from Vandyck’s three 
heads of this sovereign, now at Windsor 
Castle. The pillars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the arms of Lord Boteler and 
John Stafford, it was hoped would be re- 
placed. Notice was also taken of the de- 
struction, in 1800, of the mural paintings 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, in making altera- 
tions requisite to accommodate the Irish 
members added by the Act of Union. The 
author remarked upon the absolute neglect 
of all objects of archeological interest, 
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when alterations were required for the 
legislature. Reference was made to the 
remains of the ancient Palace of White- 
hall, now existing in the Pells-office in 
Whitehall Gardens, and attention was called 
to the disgraceful condition of the statue 
of Queen Anne, in Queen-square, West- 
minster. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. next 
made some remarks on the dilapidated 
condition of several of the most interest- 
ing among the ancient monuments of 
Westminster Abbey, accompanied by sug- 
gestions for their future preservation. 

Mr. George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. ad- 
dressed the meeting on the Chapter-house 
at Westminster. He said that it was well 
known that this building was the recep- 
tacle for the most valuable and ancient 
records connected with the history of the 
country, but he regretted to say that it 
was in a most deplorably dilapidated state. 
It was a huilding of most extraordinary 
beauty, erected in the reign of Henry III. 
about the year 1250, and was spoken of at 
that time as ‘‘ the incomparable Chapter- 
house of Westminster.’ After having 
been used for the purpose of the House 
of Commons until the time of Edward VI. 
who gave them St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
from that time it was used as a receptacle 
for the records of the kingdom. In 1714 
it was “repaired,” as it was called. The 
roof was taken off, the vaulting was all 
destroyed, the beautiful original windows 
were blocked up, as well as the entrance, 
and a miserable door placed in its stead ; 
in fact, every part was mutilated and de- 
faced. To the honour of Sir Christopher 
Wren, then surveyor-general, it is recorded 
that he absolutely refused to sanction or 
aid these acts of barbarism. Mr. Scott 
proceeded to describe the manner in which 
he had gradually, and with considerable 
difficulty, traced out the original features 
of the building, and the interesting disco- 
veries he had made in doing so. In illus- 
tration of this paper, which excited great 
attention, Mr. Scott exhibited a series of 
admirable drawings, showing the building 
as it must have appeared in its pristine 
glories. 

The concluding paper was one by Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. descriptive of 
several antiquarian relics, chiefly of old 
London, in submitting which to the in- 
spection of the meeting, Mr. Smirke said 
they had at least the merit of authenticity, 
having been obtained by himself or under 
his own eye. From Westminster Hall he 
exhibited the leather sheath of a knife, 
stamped with fleurs-de-lis and with lions 
passant, and found in a crevice of the ma- 
sonry of the old walls, together with a 
quantity of bones, &c. remnants of the 
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royal feasts held in the hall, and which 
had probably, together with the sheath, 
been dragged into the holes and crevices by 
rats and mice. From the Temple Church 
he exhibited a piece of the sackcloth 
which enveloped the body of one of the 
Crusaders, which, he said, resembled some 
cloth found inclosing two bodies met with 
when excavatiag the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. Also some iron and wooden 
wedges used by the masons in levelling 
the stones of the main pillars of the 
Round Church. The thickness of the 
wedges proved the coarseness of the joints 
of that masonry, a peculiarity often ob- 
servable in Norman work. Mr. Smirke 
also exhibited specimens of carved work 
from this church, from Westminster Hall, 
and St. Stephen’s Chapel, making various 
remarks thereon, and suggesting that it 
should be one of the earliest duties of this 
new local society to endeavour to obtain a 
safe, permanent, and honourable resting- 
place for the ‘‘ old materials’? of the ex- 
tinct monuments of London. 

Upon the tables were also exhibited a 
large collection of antiquities, including 
Roman and medieval pottery, bronze and 
flint celts, weapons, coins, carvings, ar- 
chitectural fragments, &c. Upon the walls 
were many excellent rubbings from monu- 
mental brasses, maps and views of Lon- 
don in the olden time, water-colour draw- 
ings by Le Keux, &c. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

March 5. A paper was contributed by 
the Rev. Daniel H. Haigh, of Erdington, 
‘* On the Inscribed Cross at Bewcastle in 
Cumberland,”—a four-sided column, about 
14} feet high, tapering gently from its base 
to the top. As a monument of our lan- 
guage, it is positively the very earliest 
that we have of Anglo-Saxon times; and 
it belongs to a class of monuments of 
which very few now remain—the memo- 
rials of the kings of England anterior to 
to the Norman Conquest. Moreover, the 
inscription derives additional interest 
from the fact that the king whom it com- 
memorates played a most important part 
in the ecclesiastical transactions of his age. 
In the inscriptions on the stone, the name 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, appears in a 
Latin form, 

GESSVS 
CRISTTVS 
as it was only from missionaries, to whom 
the Latin language was as their mother 
tongue, that His name became known to 
our Saxon forefathers. The other in- 


scriptions are in the early Saxon dialect of 
Northumbria. 


An inscription, in nine 
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lines, on the western face, commemorates 
the personages to whose memory the monu- 
ment was erected 
+ THIS SIGBEC 

VNSETT2 H 
WATRED EOM 

GAR FLWOLD 

V ROETBERT 

¥MB CYNING 

ALCFRIDZ @ 

ICEGAD' HE 
OSVM SAWLVM 


This inscription, like others of the same 
class and age, resolves itself into couplets 
of alliterative verse, thus 

This sigbecun 

Settee Hwetred 

Eom ger felwold 

Ymb Roetbert 

Ymb Cyning Alcfridee 
Gicegzed heosum sawlum. 


(This memorial set Hweetred, in the great 
pestilence year, to Roetbert, to King Alc- 
fride. Pray for their souls.) The letters 
Lw in the fourth line may possibly be 2B. 
If so the meaning of EOM GHRFA BOLD 
may be “ also carved this building.” 

On the southern face these names occur 
each in a single line— 


CRIST 
EANFL&D CYNGN 
ECGFRID CYNING 
CYNIBVRVG CYNGN 
OSWVCYNING ELT 
And on the northern the following— 
GESSV 
OSLAAC CYNING 
WILFRID PREAST R 
CYNIBVRVG 


Alchfrid was the eldest son of King 
Oswiu the Bretwalda, by his first wife 
Riemmelth the daughter of Rum—his 
second being Eanfled, daughter of Edwin. 
While yet these inscriptions were a mystery, 
the tradition of the country, now confirmed, 
declared that a king was buried at Bew- 
castle. The same tradition points out the 
locality from which the stone was taken ; 
and here, again, it is verified by a fact. 
On White Lyne Common, about five miles 
from Bewcastle, near the centre of a ridge 
of rocks called the Langbar, a stone is 
still lying, the very counterpart of this 
monument, 15 feet in length, and of the 
same hard white freestone, marked with 
spots of grey, which is found at the Lang- 
bar, and the adjacent rocks on the south 
side of the White Lyne river, and in no 
other part of the district. This stone 
shows most distinctly, on its western side 
(which is much fresher than the others), 
the marks of the chisel which were used 
in splitting the block when the monument 
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was taken from it which now stands in 
Bewcastle churchyard. (Rev. J. Maughan.) 

Soon after their marriage, the ‘‘ Alc- 
frith’? and ‘‘ Cyneburga”’ of the monu- 
ment agreed to live together as brother 
and sister; and she gathered round her 
many young women, of noble as well as 
plebeian rank, who regarded her as their 
spiritual mother. ‘‘ Oswu cyning elt’? 
(Oswiu King the elder), father of Alc- 
frid, succeeded S. Oswald in 642. In 
many respects a good king, his memory is 
stained with the murder of S. Oswin, 
who had governed the province of Deira 
for seven years, in 650. By Oswiu’s per- 
suasions, Sigebert, King of the East 
Saxons, was converted to Christianity, and 
baptised at Walbottle, a.v. 654, ‘‘ Ean- 
fled Cyngn,’’ also named on the column, 
was the second wife of Oswiu, and the 
early patroness of St. Wilfrid—the “ Wil- 
frid preaster’’ of the stone. ‘ Ecgfrid 
cyning,’’ son of Oswiu, appears to have 
borne the title of king in the lifetime of 
his father—to whose throne he succeeded 
in 670, and ruled one of the largest and 
most powerful kingdoms of the heptarchy. 
Of ‘* Oslaac cyning,” whose name is writ- 
ten on the monument, we have but one 
notice in history. Under the year 617, 
the Saxon Chronicle names him as an 
AKtheling driven out by Edwin, after his 
victory over Ethelfrid. Thus, as in a 
Saxon charter, after the act of donation, 
we have the names, in the order of their 
dignity, of the witnesses thereto, so here, 
on the funeral monument of King Alcfrid, 
after the inscription to his memory, we 
have the names of those who, we may be- 
lieve, assisted at his obsequies—his father 
Oswiu, his mother-in-law Queen Eanfled, 
his widow Cyneburga, his uncle Oslac, his 
brother Ecgfrid, and his chaplain Wilfrid, 
bishop-elect of York ; and, above them all, 
the holy name of Jesus, reminding us of 
that beautiful prayer which is to be found 
in some ancient liturgies :—‘‘ Almighty 
and everlasting God, who hast created and 
redeemed us, mercifully regard our prayers, 
that, Thy grace being poured into our 
hearts, we may rejoice that our names are 
written in heaven beneath the glorious 
name of Jesus, the head of the book of 
eternal predestination, through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 





ON ANCIENT EARTHWORKS, PARTICU- 
LARLY THOSE NEAR BATH. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, whose diligent 
researches on the Roman Antiquities of 
Bath we have more than once had occasion 
to notice, recently delivered, at the Guild- 
hall in that city, a highly interesting 
lecture on the ‘Ancient Earthworks 
around Bath and in its neighbourhood.”’ 
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It was illustrated by some admirable maps 
and plans. The times of which he treated 
extended from 300 years before Christ to 
A.D. 700. : 

Ancient earthworks, he remarked, may 
be divided into the following classes :—1. 
Boundary lines, marking the limits of 
ancient territories. 2. Lines of defence, 
to protect a tract of country which had 
been conquered, or to keep out invaders. 
3. Roads, British track-ways, and Roman 
roads. 4. Mounds, or Barrows. 5. Camps, 
British and Roman, Danish and Saxon. 

Ancient boundary lines admit of a three- 
fold division. 1. Boundary lines. which 
defined the territories of British tribes 
before the Roman conquest. 2. Those 
made by the Romanized Britons. 3. March 
dikes, thrown up by the Saxons. As 
regards boundary lines, we have in the 
neighbourhood of Bath one of the most 
remarkable that exists in the kingdom, and 
probably the most ancient. It is called 
Wansdyke, from a Celtic word signifying 
“to separate.’’ - Hence it was a line of 
separation between two different nations, 
—the Belgz and the Atrebates, Dobuni, and 
Regni. ‘This huge earthwork extends 80 
miles in length, reaching from Savernake 
Forest in Berkshire to the Severn at 
Portishead. It consists of a bank and a 
ditch, and is most remarkable when stretch- 
ing over the Wiltshire Downs, but it may 
be seen to great advantage at English- 
combe. It seems to have been constructed 
by the Belge, who were the most warlike 
of the ancient inhabitants of Gaul. These 
people appear to have come over about two 
or three centuries prior to the Romans, and 
to have made three distinct settlements, or 
rather extended their conquests at three 
successive periods, each of which they 
secured by a boundary line. The third 
and last was Wansdyke, which included 
part of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset, 
embracing, first, the Vale of Pewsey ; 
secondly, the mineral district of the Mendip 
Hills; and, thirdly, the country lying 
between the Mendip Hills and the marshes 
of the Perret. Ptolemy mentions Bath, 
Winchester, and Ilminster, as the three 
chief towns of the Belgic province, but 

Bath was not within the Wansdyke. In 
other parts of England there were similar 
boundary lines, though not of such extent. 
Thus, in Cambridgeshire, we have four large 
earthworks, equal to the embankments of 
modern railways. These are called —Fleam 
Dyke, Brent Dyke, Pampisford Dyke, and 
Devil’s Dyke. They ran between two fens, 
or a fen and a forest, and formed a line of 
defence; but their length was not more 
than eight or nine miles. We have also 
Offa’s Dyke, which runs through Salop, 
Hereford, Montgomery, Denbigh, and 
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Flint, as also a smaller one, called Watt's 
Dyke. These in some places run side by 
side for twenty miles, within a few hundred 
yards of each other ; they were intended 
as a boundary line between Offa, King of 
Mercia, and the Welsh. The probable 
date of Offa’s Dyke is a.p. 770, and that 
of Watt’s Dyke, 750. There is probably 
a difference of 1000 years between Offa’s 
Dyke and Wansdyke ; but the latter is the 
best constructed. But the most remark- 
able ancient line of defence in England is 
that running between Carlisle and New- 
castle, commonly called the Roman Wall, 
and probably made by the Emperor Adrian. 
It consists of two earthworks, as well as a 
stone wall; it is now a complete ruin, but 
a most interesting one. It cuts the island 
in two, running from sea to sea, and has 
camps through its whole course—not mere 
earthworks, but walled cities, with large 
suburbs attached. At intervals between 
these are smaller stations, and again, 
between these, are square watch towers, 
at distances of about a mile. In addition 
to these, in front of the wall ran a ditch 
and mound, probably strengthened by a 
palisade. A road connected the stations, 
and beyond this, to the south, was another 
earthwork, to protect the garrison on the 
south, though the chief danger was from 
the north. To return to Wansdyke: 
after leaving Savernake Forest, it makes 
a bend, avoiding Silbury Hill and the 
Temple of Avebury. Thus it seems that 
the Dobuni had insisted on retaining their 
ancient temple of worship; and it also 
shows that Avebury is older than Wans- 
dyke, whilst Stonehenge, which lies within 
the Belgic boundary, may have been the 
place set apart by that people for their 
religious and judicial assemblies. If so, 
it is of later date than either Wansdyke 
or Avebury. The lecturer here made some 
remarks upon the temples of Avebury and 
Stonehenge, which remain nearly in their 
original state. They were hypethral 
temples, or temples open to the sky, and 
were used for religious assemblies, and for 
the administration of justice. Cvesar tells 
us that the Gauls held such assemblies 
yearly, and many such Gaulish monuments 
remain ; a very interesting one is at Carnac, 
in Britany, but there is nothing comparable 
to Stonehenge. The lecturer expressed 
his opinion that the inner circle, or cell, 
was for the chief druid, the next for the 
second priests, and the outer circle for 
the people ; or they might have been bardic 
circles, where the national bards recited 
their war songs. &c., as also places of 
public counsel on great national occasions. 
To return again to Wansdyke, and its 
camps. After passing Silbury Hill, it 
makes for Aquse Solis, or Bath, but does 
Gent. Mag. Vo, XLV. 
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not enter it ; crossing the Avon just below 
Bathford, it forms the southern boundary 
of a camp, on Claverton or Hampton 
Down, a most interesting relic, which most 
probably was a Belgic settlement, a fortress 
for strengthening Wansdyke. Thus the 
Doduni were left in possession of the hot 
springs. 

He would now come to the camps on 
Wansdyke, but would first touch upon 
ancient camps, a very important class of 
earthworks. There were,—first, the British 
oppidum, many of which remain in various 
parts ; 2ndly, the Belgic settlement, which 
sometimes cannot be clearly distinguished 
from the former, and can only be recog- 
nized by being situate in the territory oc- 
cupied by the Belge ; 3rdly, the Roman 
camp ; 4thly, the Saxon, generally of slight 
construction, and of which few remain ; 
5thly, the Danish. We have in Cesar an 
account of a British oppidum, in his de- 
scription of the capture of that of Cassi- 
velaunus. He says it was strong in posi- 
tion and well fortified by art, placed among 
woods and marshes, and capable of holding 
many men and cattle. The Britons forti- 
fied these camps with a ditch and rampart, 
and retreated within the stronghold when 
they feared an enemy. The camp at 
Claverton (of which a plan was shewn), 
covered 30 acres, and was situated on a 
projecting piece of land overlooking the 
valley of the Avon, which protected it on 
two sides, whilst it was fortified by a 
mound and ditch, which cut it off from the 
other ground. 

Following the course of Wansdyke, 
which was formerly discernible near Prior 
Park, at the back of the college, and on 
to the Cross Keys near Southstoke, it may 
be distinctly traced running towards New- 
ton Park and thence to Englishcombe, 
where it is best developed. Beyond this, 
we fall in with another camp at Stanton- 
bury, which is situate on Wansdyke, which 
forms its northern boundary. In tracing 
its course, the next camp we find is Maes 
Knoll, a very curious earthwork on the 
extreme end of the Dundry ridge. Its 
area is about the same as the camp at 
Claverton, and its construction similar. 
It could communicate by signal with the 
Stantonbury, Hampton Down, and Stoke- 
sleigh camps, as also with that on the other 
side of the Avon at Clifton, called Bo- 
rough Walls, as well as with the earth- 
work on Lansdown. The most interesting 
part of the Maes Knoll is the vallum and 
foss, which defends it from the west; the 
vallum rises 45 feet above the inclosure, and 
is 25 feet broad, sloping with a declivity 
of 60 feet. The name signifies Battle 
Hill. From this point the Wansdyke 
runs over High + Common and 
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through Wraxall on to Portishead, where 
itterminates. It is said that a camp called 
Brerewyke existed on the hill above 
Cottage Crescent, but of this there, are 
hardly any remains, the ground having 
been completely altered by quarries. It 
lies upon the Foss Road, the old Roman 
road from Ilchester to Bath. 

Leaving Wansdyke and crossing the 
river, we find on the hill called Little 
Salisbury, overlooking Batheaston and 
Swainswick, and conspicuous from thecity, 
a camp presenting most interesting fea- 
tures, and which seems to have been oc- 
cupied by different people. It comprises 
the whole of the isolated hill, and in form 
is an irregular quadrilateral figure, with 
earthworks at the angles, and defended by 
a rampart and ditch. The hill is supposed 
to have derived its name from the worship 
of the goddess Sul, called by the Romans 
Sul-Minerva, and to whom so many Ro- 
man altars found in Bath have been dedi- 
cated. Its position is admirably adapted 
either for an invading or defending force, 
and it is supposed to have been the first of 
a chain of fortresses by which the Roman 
general Ostorius connected the Severn and 
the Avon, and at the present time there 
appears to exist a line of camps between 
Bath and the river Severn towards Glou- 
cester, running along the Cotswold Hills. 
Most probably Little Salisbury was suc- 
cessively a British, Roman, Saxon, and 
may be a Danish, stronghold ; and has, 
therefore, lost some of its characteristic 
features. 

The lecturer then passed on to Lans- 
down, wifich contains three or four diffe- 
rent kinds of earthworks. Some are of 
opinion this was the Mons Badonicus 
celebrated in British history ; but Camden 
says that the Saxons about forty-four years 
after coming to England besieged Bath, 
‘* and took the hill called Mons Badoni 
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of the hill, overlooking the plains of Glou- 
cestershire, point out the spot where the 
battle of Lansdown was fought. This was 
the position whence Sir W. Waller pro- 
voked to battle the forces of the King, 
then encamped at Marshfield. On the 
left is seen the monument to Sir Beville 
Granville. The mounds and hollows seem 
to have been for the purpose of entrapping 
the cavalry of Charles, which suffered 
greatly. Each of these works was then 
protected by a thick wood, from whence 
the musketeers annoyed the enemy. 

The lecturer then said he would turn to 
a most interesting class of monuments of 
past ages, viz., the barrows, which were 
abundant round Bath. They were found 
on Lansdown, Hampton, and Charmey- 
down ; but the most curious is that at Wel- 
low, about five miles from Bath, an admi- 
rable description of which is given by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, in his History of 
Wiltshire. Descriptive of these, he would 
say a few words on barrows generally. 
Tumuli or barrows of the earliest or Cel- 
tic period have been divided into several 
classes:—1, conical barrows; 2, bell 
ditto; 3, bowl ditto; 4, druid ditto; 5, 
broad ditto ; 6, twin ditto; 7, long ditto. 
The names explain the form of the first 
three. The fourth, or druid, are fouud to 
contain small cups, amber, jet, glass beads, 
and urns. These were probably female 
graves. Broad barrows are formed with 
great precision, being perfectly circular, 
with a level area; but no sepulchral re- 
mains have been found in them, and it is 
not certain that they have been used for 
interment. Twin barrows are inclosed 
within the same circle, and are probably 
the resting places of near kinsmen, or at- 
tached friends. Broad barrows may have 
been so shaped originally, or have become 
so from subsequent interments, as we have 
that ancient British tumuli were 
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now called Bannesdown, and he goes on to 
state that in A.D. 577, a battle took place 
at Deorham (Dyrham), and Bath was be- 
sieged and taken,” &c. Such is his ac- 
count of the wars of which we-should find 
some traces. Bannerdown, both in name 
and position, best accords with Camden’s 
description. There is a lane near Swains- 
wick leading from Batheaston still called 
Slaughter Lane. 

The first earthwork on Lansdown is the 
British camp over Northstoke, which com- 
mands an extensive view, and could com- 
municate with al] the camps before men- 
tioned. At about 300 yards distance is a 
Roman camp, distinctly marked, and at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile further 
another, through which the turnpike road 
over Lansdown passes. 

The curious earthworks just at the brow 


often opened for the purposes of successive 
interments. Long barrows resemble an 
egg cut lengthwise, and placed on its flat 
side. These and the larger barrows are 
sometimes cairns, and contain kist-vaens, 
and often galleries or passages, communi. 
cating with sepulchral niches or chambers. 
Of this kind is a most interesting one at 
Wellow. There formerly existed another 
of a similar construction at Butcombe, 
but this is now destroyed; also one at 
Uley in Gloucestershire. The best speci- 
men of this work was at New Grange in 
Ireland. As regards the date of these tu- 
muli, they appear to be the work of one 
age and people, and are found in different 
countries. There is no mark of any tool 
being used in their construction. 

The lecturer quoted Mr. Akerman as to 
the different modes of sepulture used by 
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the ancient Britons, viz.—Ist, by burning, 
when the ashes were deposited in an urn ; 
2nd, the interment at full length ; and 3rd, 
the interment in a cist with the legs in a 
kneeling position, which was the most 
ancient ; and in this position some skeletons 
were found on the sides of Bathwick Hill. 
Mr. Scarth then gave extracts from Mr. 
Kemble’s ‘‘ Saxons in England,’’ as to the 
state of civilisation in England in the times 
referred to, showing from ancient writers 
that the country was both a peaceful, popu- 
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lous, and commercial country, and giving 
details as to their habits, manners, and 
customs, which prove that the people were 
equally civilised as the Gauls, and more so 
than the Germans of the sameera. In 
conclusion, he hoped that his lecture might 
possibly induce some to take greater 
interest in the hills and vales around their 
city, and to find healthy exercise both of 
mind and body in archeological pursuits, 
and thus make them refer to the past his- 
tory of their land with a livelier interest. 
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Paris.—The Negociations. The pro- 
ceedings of the Congress have to this time 
been kept a profound secret. It is, how- 
ever, generally understood that the nego- 
ciations have on the whole proceeded 
favourably, and it has been expected that 
a treaty of peace, the text of which a com- 
mittee of the Congress has been charged 
with drawing up, would be concluded 
before the expiration of the armistice 
already agreed on, on the 3lst March. 
On the 10th March, Prussia received an 
invitation in the name of the conference 
to send representatives to the Congress. 
Baron Manteuffel accordingly proceeded 
to Paris, and with M. Hatzfeldt joined 
the Conferences. 

On the 3rd of March the Legislative 
Session was opened by the Emperor in 

erson at the Tuileries, in the Salle des 
Maréchanx, with a speech from the throne 
in which the Emperor congratulated the 
senators on the improved circumstances of 
the country during the last year, and on 
the triumphs of the arms of the Allies in 
the Crimea. He mentioned the visits of 
the Queen of England and the King of 
Sardinia to Paris, and dwelt on the pro- 
spects of the conclusion of an honourable 
peace, “ nevertheless awaiting with dignity 
the end of the Conferences, and equally 
prepared either again to draw the sword 
or to tender our hands to those with whom 
we have fairly fought.”” He concluded by 
expressing a desire to draw still closer, if 
possible, “ the alliance formed by a com- 
munity in glory and sacrifices, and of 
which peace will make the reciprocal ad- 
vantages still more palpable.’’ 

Birth of the Imperial Prince.—The 


desires of the Emperor for an heir to his 
throne have at length been fulfilled. The 
Empress gave birth to a son at a quarter 
after three o’clock on Sunday morning, 
the 16th of March. The chief officers of 
state had been summoned on the previous 
afternoon as witnesses of the event, and 
remained in attendance through the night. 
At mid-day on Sunday the ondoyement, or 
first baptism of the infant, was performed 
in the chapel of the Tuileries by the Bishop 
of Nancy; first Chaplain to the Emperor. 
The prince was named Napoleon Eugéne 
Louis Jean Joseph, and these are followed 
in the register by the words fils de France. 
On Tuesday the Emperor received the feli- 
citations of the ambassadors, the Senate, 
and other official bodies. Count de Morny, 
in his address, speaking of the enthusiasm 
with which the news of the birth of a son 
had been received, alluded to former occa- 
sions on which similar hopes were enter- 
tained and not realised, but expressed the 
confidence of the country that the present 
anticipations were founded on a surer 
basis. The Emperor, who replied with 
considerable emotion, said, “ dynasty 
will avoid the imprudences which have 
been the downfall of others which have 
preceded us.” 

Italy.—In consequence of several as- 
sassinations having taken place Parma has 
been declared in a state of siege. The 
cause of the assassinations is said to be a 
vendetia for the severity with which the 
riots of July, 1854, were punished by the 
government. Lanati, who was President 
of the Military Commission which tried 
the persons arrested, has been assassinated ; 
Gobbi, who was prosecutor, was attacked 
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and severely wounded; and Bordi, who 
was Judge Advocate, has just been mur- 
dered. 

The King of Naples has come to an 
agreement with the Holy See, by which 
he consents to surrender nearly all the 
celebrated privileges of the Sicilian mo- 
narchy, and has accepted the brief by 
virtue of which the Pope destroys the se- 
cular prerogatives of the Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal of Sicily. 

The first stone of the Puglia (Naples) 
railway, which is to connect the Mediter- 
ranean with the Adriatic, was laid on the 
12th instant by the co-adjutor Bishop of 
Naples. 

Denmark.—The United States Govern- 
ment have agreed to prolong by two months 
the treaty with Denmark, which expires 
on the 14th April, in order to give oppor- 
tunity for the completion of the negotia- 
tions now pending with regard to the 
Sound Dues. 

Berlin.—Herr von Hinckeldey, the Pre- 
sident of Police, was killed in a duel with 
Herr von Rochow, a member of the Her- 
renhaus, on Monday the 10th of March. 
The duel originated in disputes which M. 
Hinckeldey had had with some officers of 
the guard on the subject of a jockey club 
at the Hotel Royal, where a good deal of 
gambling, it appears, wenton. This affair 
has been smouldering since last summer. 
More recently M. de Rochow accused M. 
de Hinckeldey of having lied, an outrage 
which, crowning a number of others of 
which he had long been the subject from 
the officers and nobility, decided him to 
challenge M. de Rochow. M. de Hinck- 
eldey was an excellent public servant and 
much esteemed by the King. Berlin is 
said to be indebted to him for many ad- 
mirable institutions, such as the Baths 
and Washhouses, the Waterworks, and 
the Fire Brigade. His funeral was. at- 
tended by the King and by a very large 
concourse of the inhabitants, by whom his 
firm and impartial administration of jus- 
tice caused him to be respected and ad- 
mired, while the same qualities roused the 
anger and brought down on him the ven- 
geance of the aristocratic faction. 

The Crimea.—The accounts of the con- 
dition of the English troops are very 
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satisfactory ; but the French, both before 
Sebastopol and also at Constantinople, 
have suffered much from disease, and it is 
said also from deficient supplies. This 
is however denied by the Moniteur. The 
aqueduct of Sebastopol has been com- 
pletely destroyed by the allies. 

Constantinople.— Rustem Pacha, ex- 
Governor of Adrianople, convicted of mal- 
versation, has been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment, and to refund several hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

Halil Pacha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, 
has just died without issue. His immense 
fortune reverts to the Sovereign. 

United States. The Government have 
published their correspondence with Lord 
Clarendon on the subject of the enlist- 
ment. It appears that Mr. Buchanan, 
the American Minister in London, had 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the explanations and apologies of Lord 
Clarendon, but that the American Govern- 
ment did not consider the honour of the 
United States satisfied. Warlike speeches 
continue to be made in the Senate, and 
violent attacks on the English Govern- 
ment and its representatives in the United 
States ; but there are some Americans 
who assert that the whole quarrel has 
been got up by President Pierce’s govern- 
ment solely to further electioneering views. 
At present this dispute, as well as that re- 
specting Central America, appears to have 
advanced no nearer to a settlement. 

In the meantime Gen. Walker, the fili- 
bustering Dictator of Nicaragua, has de- 
clared that the Mosquito territory, the 
subject of the dispute, pertains to that 
state, and that he will take means to assert 
his authority over it. 

India.—One of the last acts of the late 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, was 
the publication of a proclamation an- 
nouncing the annexation of the Kingdom 
of Oude. The king has refused to sign 
an act of abdication, and declared his in- 
tention of appealing to England. 

The Santal disturbances are, it appears, 
not yet atan end. Fresh collisions have 
taken place with the insurgent savages. 

The new Governor-General, Lord Can- 
ning, has arrived, and assumed the reins 
of Government. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


New Order of Valour.—The Queen has 
been pleased, by an instrument under her 
Royal Sign Manual, to institute a new naval 
and military decoration, to be styled “ The 
Victoria Cross.’’ The Victoria Cross is to 
consist of a Maltese cross of bronze, with the 
Royal crest in the centre, and underneath 
a scroll with the words ‘‘ FoR VALOUR.” 
This decoration is only to be awarded for 
distinguished service performed in the pre- 
sence of the enemy. A second similar 
service by any one who has already ob- 
tained the decoration will be marked by 
the addition of a bar. Every petty officer 
or private soldier or sailor receiving the 
cross will receive a special pension of 10/. 
ayear and an addition of 5/. for every 
additional bar. 

A new loan of 5,000,000/. has been con- 
tracted for by Messrs. Rothschild, to be 
paid in instalments, extending from the 
26th February to the 24th April. Messrs. 
Rothschild to receive 111/. 2s. 2d. consols 
for each 100/., which is equivalent to taking 
the price of consols at 90. At the same 
time an arrangement was concluded for 
funding 3,000,000/. Exchequer Bills on the 
same terms. 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 13, it 
was discovered that the Royal Pavilion 
Theatre, Whitechapel-road, was on fire. 
Two engines were immediately in attend- 
ance, but before they could be set to work 
the flames had extended to the whole of 
the scenery and machinery on and under 
the stage, and, notwithstanding all the 
exertions that could be made and the as- 
sistance of several additional engines, the 
whole building was reduced to a heap of 
smoking ruins by 10 o’clock. The thea- 
tre and machinery were insured by the 
proprietor of the building. 

The Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
lately known as the Royal Italian Opera 
House, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday morning, March 5. It was 
let to Mr. Anderson, the ‘* Wizard of 
the North,” for a few weeks, for 2,000/. 
and he had announced a ‘ Carnival 
benefit,’ to terminate his occupation, 
which was to extend over two days, com- 
mencing on Monday, March 3, and ter- 
minating with a bal masqué on Tuesday 
night. Mr. Gye was in Paris when the 
announcement appeared, and when he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Anderson’s in- 
tention, he at first refused his consent, 
but ultimately gave an unwilling permis- 
sion for the masque to take place. 

At twenty minutes to five o’clock on 
Wednesday morning the company had 


dwindled down to the last dregs. Not 
more than two hundred persons were as- 
sembled in front of the temporary or- 
chestra; and the musicians were closing 
the revels with the usual finale of God save 
the Queen. At this moment a bright 
light was observed shining through the 
chinks and crevices of the flooring of the 
carpenters’ shop overhead. The carpen- 
ters’ shop extended, with the single excep- 
tion of a comparatively small space de- 
voted to the scene-painters, from one end 
to the other of the building, between the 
ornamental ceiling and the roof of the 
theatre. Through an open space in the 
floor of this aéelier the central chandelier 
was lighted, and the place itself was gene- 
rally filled with materials of the lightest 
and most combustible character, The two 
men who had first seen the fire reached 
this place, but were nearly suffocated by 
dense black smoke, and compelled to 
make a speedy retreat, without having 
been able to open the fire mains in the 
floor. Descending to the next flies they 


succeeded in turning on the mains, but 
before they could fix the hose the de- 
scending fire from the workshop above 


overtook them, and drove them to the next 
flies, The orchestra had not ceased play- 
ing the National Anthem when the sudden 
descent upon the stage of one of the heams 
round which the canvasses are rolled gave 
the first intimation of danger to the motley 
assemblage below. The few remaining 
masquers rushed precipitately to the va- 
rious entrances. The flames rushed for- 
ward, and, whirling round the interior, 
made it at once their own. 

The proceeds of the night, which lay in 
the treasury, were rescued, as well as some 
valuable documents and papers from Mr. 
Gye’s private room. It was now hardly 
five o’clock, and yet in the few minutes 
which had elapsed the doom of this noble 
theatre had been sealed. The flames had 
burst through the roof, throwing high up 
into the air columns of fire, which threw 
into bright reflection every tower and spire 
within the circuit of the metropolis, illumi- 
nating St. Paul’s as if gilded with bur- 
nished gold, and throwing a flood of light 
across Waterloo Bridge, which set out in 
bold relief the dark outline of the Surrey 
Hills in the distance. 

The theatre, blazing within its four great 
walls, was like a well of fire, or rather a 
glass furnace. At half past five o’clock 
the roof fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and the outer walls alone remain standing. 
The adjacent houses in Bow Street, Hart 
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Street, and the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
were all more or less injured. The sce- 
nery, properties, library, the latter con- 
taining among other treasures the valuable 
operatic scores, some of which can never 
be replaced, as the “ Elisir d’Amore ” of 
Donizetti, and the ‘‘ Oberon” of Weber, 
are utterly destroyed. Some of the Wi- 
zard’s tricks and a small quantity of furni- 
ture, belonging to Mr. Costa, only were 
rescued from the flames. No lives were 
lost. As to the origin of the calamity 
nothing is known. That the fire broke out 
in the carpenters’ shop there can be little 
doubt, and the only cause which can be 
assigned is spontaneous combustion among 
the inflammable materials there accumu- 
lated, heated as the whole building was by 
the gas which had been burning for forty 
hours out of the forty-eight. An inquest 
has been held by the coroner to examine 
into the cause of the fire, but after a 
lengthened investigation no conclusion was 
arrived at, 

The only insurances known to exist in 
connection with the building are two—one 
of 8,000/. upon a portion of the properties, 
and another of 2,000/. effected by Mr. 
Anderson when he entered on the occupa- 
tion of the theatre for three months. On 
the re-erection of the theatre in 1808, no 
insurance office would issue a policy upon 
it. To reassure the public against the 
alarm then created, the architect erected a 


tank on the roof of the theatre calculated 
to hold 18 tons of water, which, by means 
of double mains on every floor, could be 
thrown upon any part of the building at a 
moment’s notice. Four firemen were ‘ap - 
pointed to watch and guard the theatre 
against fire. It was their duty to go 
over every part of the building, and to 
see that the firemains were always ac- 
cessible, and always charged. This ar- 
rangement has been continued up to the 
present time. 

The Theatre which has just been de- 
stroyed was built by R. Smirke, R.A. in 
1809, after the destruction of the former 
theatre by fire on Sept. 20, 1808. It was 
opened Sept. 18, 1809, when the new 
prices caused the O. P. riots. The inte- 
rior was entirely reconstructed by Mr. 
Albano, in 1847, to adapt the theatre to 
the representation of Italian Operas, at a 
cost of 40,0007. 

The Confirmation of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Royal took place on the 
20th March, in the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Bishop of Chester, and the Dean of 
Windsor. His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the godfather of the Princess 
Royal, was present, having come to Eng- 
land for the express purpose of attending 
the ceremony. 
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Jan. 15. William Dougal Christie, esq. now 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 
ntine Confederation, to be Minister Plenip. 

to the Argentine Confederation. — 

Feb, 15, Richard Levinge Swift, esq. now 
Consul in the island of St. Thomas, to be her 
Majesty’s Consul at Buffalo, United States of 
America.—Edmund John Turner, esq. to be 
Consul at Cueeogene, a 

Feb. 20. Knighted, Thomas Blaikie, esq. 
Provost of Aberdeen. 

Feb. 25. The Hon. and Rev. Henry Montagu 
Villiers to be Bishop of Carlisle. 

Feb. 2%. Sir Gilbert John Heathcote, Bart. 
created Baron Aveland, in county of Lincoln. 

Marchi. James R. Holligan, . to be 
Auditor of Public Accounts for Barbados.— 
John Yeedon Lloyd, om ont Sir Samuel O, 
Gibbes, Bart. to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand. ; 

March3. Wm. Charles Harris, esq. Chief 
Constable of the county of Southampton, and 
Capt. D. W. P. Labalmondiere, Inspecting 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, to 
be Assistant Commissioners of Police for the 


is. 
March 5. James Earl of Caithness to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Caithness 


March 6. Charles Richard John Sawyer, esq. 
to be one of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Davies ; and Hardwick Doncaster, 
esq. vice Lamotte. 

‘arch9, Thomas Earl of Kenmare created 
a Peer of the united kingdom by the title of 
Baron Kenmare, of Castlerosse, co, Kerry, 

March 10. John Harvey Darrell, esq. to be 
Chief Justice, Duncan Stewart, oo. weer 
General, and Seth Harvey, esq. Solicitor-Gen. 
for the Bermudas.—Thomas Butterfield, esq. 
late Chief Justice of the Bermudas, to be a 
——— of the Legislative Council of those 
is' " 

March 12. Kuighed, Lieut.-Colonel Hugh 
Lyon Playfair, H.E.I.C. Serv., Provost of St. 
Andrew’s; and William Macarthur, esq. of 
Camden Park, New South Wales. 

March 13. Magnus Forbes Morton Herbert, 
esq. late Capt. 48th Regt. to be Exon of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, vice Major Phibbs. 

March 15. John Scott, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the District of Natal in South 
Africa.—John Stone, esq. to be Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Western District of the 
county of St. George, in Trinidad. 

March 18. Lieut.-Gen. William Lovelace 
Walton to be Colonel of the 5th Foot. 


Russell Gurney, . 2.C. to be Common 
Serjeant of the City of London. 
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Members returned to sit in Parliament. 


Boston.—Herbert Ingram, esq. 
Rutland. —Hon, Gilbert H. Heathcote. 
Sligo.—Right Hon. John Wynne. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 2%. At the rectory, Adlestrop, the wife 
of the Hon. H. P. Cholmondeley, a dau. 

Feb.1. At Kilsby hall, the wife of Thomas 
Hall Cowley, . a dau.——5, At Tusmore 
park, the wife of Jules Sartoris, esq. a dau.—— 
8, At Corfu, the wife of Col. Walpole, a dau. 
—13. At Aikenhead house, Lanarksh. Lad 
Isabella Gordon, a son.——15. At Bedwell 
park, Herts, Lady Cochrane, a dau.——16. At 
the rectory, St. George’s Hanover square, Mrs. 
Howarth, a dau.— 17. At Hursley park: near 
Winchester, the wife of Sir William Heathcote, 
Bart. M.P. twin-aaus.——19. The wife of John 
Pynsent Mathew, esq. of Culm Davy House, a 
dau.——At Mullingar, the wife of Major Hew 
Dalrymple Fanshawe, a son.——At Bramshaw 
house, the wife of John Turner Turner, esq. 
a son.——20. At mburgh, Mrs. Maclaine, 
of Lochbery, a dau.——21. At Babbicombe, 
Devon, the wife of Seompe Henry Courtenay, 
esq. a son.——At Kidderminster, the Hon. 
Mrs. Claughton, a son.——At Nice, the wife of 
William ry Okeden, esq. of Turnworth, 
Dorset, a dau.——22. At South Stoneham, the 
wife of Thos, W. Fleming, esq. a son.——23. At 
the rectory, Corton Denham, Som. the Hon. 
Mrs. Augustus Byron, a son.——At Bath, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles Moray Macleane, a 

u.——26. At Belfast, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Gough, C.B. commanding the Northern Dis- 
trict, a dau. —— At Torquay, the Hon. Mrs. 
Spring Rice, a dau.——27. ‘The wife of John 
Jervis Broadwood, esq. of Buchan hill, Hand- 
cross, a dau.— In Eaton pl. Mrs. George Clive, 
a dau.——28. At Brighton, the widow of Col. 
H. F. Bonham, a son.——29. At Ramsgate, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hunter, a son. 

March 1. In Grosvenor place, Lady Alfred 
Paget, a dau..—At Tunbridge Wells, la Com- 
tesse A. de Bylandt, a son.—— At Queens- 
borough, co. Louth, the wife of Major Frederic 
Bull, a dau.——At Nutfield, Surrey, the wife of 
H. Edmund Gurney, esq. a dau.——2. At the 
Raise, Alston, Cumberland, the wife of Thomas 
Wilson Crawhall, esq. a dau.— In Queen sq. 
Bloomsbury, the wife of J. Eustace Grubbe, 
esq. a son.——In Eaton pl. the wife of Major 
Walter Warde, ason.——3. In Audley sq. Lady 
Constance Maidstone, a dau.——4. In Sussex 
square, the Countess de Lalaing, a son and 
heir.——At Rise, near Hull, the wife of William 
Bethell, iy son.—_—At Upottery, the wife 
of the Hon. W. W. Addington, a dau.——5. At 
Edinburgh, the wife of John Guthrie, esq. of 
Guthrie, a son and heir.——6. At Wimbledon 
common, the wife of Beaumont Hankey, esq. 
ason.—lIn Nottingham pl. the wife of Lan- 
celot Shadwell, esq. a son.——8, At Grey 
abbey, Lady Charlotte ane »&son,—— 
At Little Strawberry hill, Mrs. und Edw. 

nour, a dau.——9. At Portchester terr. 
the wife of H. Harwood Harwood, esq. a son 
and dau.——10. At Bournemouth, the wife of 
Capt. J. J. Gape, Herts Militia, a son.—11. At 
Foulmire rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile, 
a dau.——At Higher Ardwick, near Manches- 
ter, the Hon. Mrs. Thomas M. C. Wilde, a son. 
——In Oxford sq. Mrs. Pakenham Mahon, a 
dau.——12. At North Runcton, Norf. the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Hay Gurney, a son.— —13. At 
Bishopston, the wife of the Bishop of Argyle, 
ason.——15. Lady Elizabeth Romilly, a son. 
~——At Putney, the wife of Thomas Hardwick 
Merriman, esq. a dau.——16. At Hatherton 
hall, Staff. the Hon. Lady Vavasour, a dau.—— 
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Greenock, a son and heir. 
st. the wife of Stephen 
.C. a dau. 


At Woodend, Lad 
—18. In Uj 
Temple, esq. 


MARRIAGES. 


ton. 3, At Hawthorne, near Melbourne, 
Wil ,Geo. Palmer, esq. Serjeant-at-Arms, 
son of Lieut.-Colonel Palmer, R. Art.to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of Eps. Young, esq. M.D. of Clap- 
ham common, Surrey. 

Oct.4. At Longford, Tasmania, the Rev. 
Augustus Barkway, Chaplain of Fingal and 
Cullenswood, third son of the Rev. F. Barkway, 
of my 4 to Sarah-Frances, second dau. of 
the late E. W. Wilmere, esq. 

Nov. 10. AtCalcutta, Theodore Duka, M.D. 
Bengal Medical Serv. to Anna-Jane, youn 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Taylor, D.D. Chan- 
cellor of Hereford. 

21. At Palkondah, Madras, John Young, esq. 
to Emma-Louisa, dau. of the late Rev. "Foseph 
Wright, Chaplain at Bangalore. 

29. At Landour, W. R. Benson, esq. C.S. to 
Louisa, fourth dau. of Thomas Jervis White 
Jervis, esq. of Paignton Sands. 

Jan. 2. At Plymouth, Charlies Harry Wilson 
esq. Lieut. and Adj. 4lst Madras Inf. secon 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. F. W. Wilson, C.B, 
to Francesca-Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Sir T. Fellowes. 

6. At Bombay, Rodney Payne O'Shea, esq. 
75th Foot, to Elizabeth-Caroline, second dau. 
of Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart. 

7. At Thimbleby, Lincolnsh. the Rev. C. W. 
Moore, M.A. domestic Chaplain to Viscount 
Valentia, to Lucy-Fanny, dau. and heiress of 
the late Benj. Parker, esq. of Thimbleby house. 

8. In Dublin, Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King-of-Arms, to Barbara-Frances, younger 
dau. of the late James MacEvoy, ~ of Tober- 


tinon, co. Meath.——At Liverpool, William, 
second son of the late John Huddlestone, esq. 
of Elterwater hall, Westm. to Louisa-Henrietta, 


youngest dau. of John Wrenn, esq. of Liver- 


— Deptford, Edgar Sydney, . of 
yde vale, Greenwich, and Mark lane, to Jane- 
Catharine, second dau. of Thomas Norfolk, esq. 
——At St. James’s Spanish pl. Edm. Anthony 
Gorman, esq. only surviving son of Michael 
Arthur Gorman, esq. of Baker st. Portman sq. 
to Sophia, fourth dau. of Antonio Pereira, esq. 
of Park cresc. Portland pl.——At neers 
Somerset,the Rev. Charles James, to Elizabet 
Lawrence, dau. of James Crang, esq.—In 
Gordon square, Samuel Rawson , esq. 
eldest son of Rawson Boddam Gardiner, esq. 
of Gordon st. to Isabella, only surviving dau, 
of the late Rev. Edw. Irvine.——At Plymouth, 
Lieut. W. C. Mudge, R.M.L.I. to Frances-Anne, 
eldest dau. of A. Denison, esq.——At South- 
wark, the Rev. Charles Hadden Spurgeon, to 
Susannah, only dau. of Mr. R. B. Thomson, of 
Falcon sq.——At Branston, Nicholas-Horace, 
second son of Thomas Chavasse, esq. of Wylde 
Green house, Sutton Coldfield, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Robert Brown, esq. of the lodge, 
Branston, Northamp. ——~ At Attenborough, 
near Nottingham, the Rev. E. T. Straton, 
Fowler, B.A. Curate of Attenborough, to Sarah, 
third dau. of the late John Harding, esq. of 
Croydon.——At Durham, the Rev. Wil 
Thomas Shields, of Warden, Northumberland, 
to Frances-Jane, second dau. of Robert —_ 
esqg.——At Old Chariton, the Rev. T. Llewelyn 
Griffitte, Curate of Chadlington, Oxf. to Mary- 
Moncreeff, second dau. of the late Major Geo. 
St. Vincent Whitmore, R. Eng.——At Welland; 
near Malvern Wells, Major John James Brand- 
ting, C.B. Royal Horse Art. to Mary, widow of 
Capt. Herbert Patton, R.A. and only dau. of 
Charles Gifford, esq. of Cliff's end, Devon.—— 
At Melplaish, Dorset, the Rev. Thomas Duo- 
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decimus, second son of the Hon. Baron Platt, 
and Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Portsea, to 
Selina, second dau. of the Rev. Edward Drury 
Butts, Incumb. of Melplaish.——At Topsham, 
the Rev. J. Petherick, of Mount Radford, to 
Sophia, sister of the late Capt. Smyth, R.E. of 
Pennsylvania,near Exeter.——At Ootacamund, 
Edward-Somerset, third surviv. son of Major- 
Gen. J. W. Cleveland, commanding southern 
div. Madras Army, to Frances-Henrietta, only 
surviving dau. of late Thomas Dowse, esq.—— 
At Burrisnafarney, the Rev. James Campbell 
Connolly, Chaplain of H.M. Dockyard, Wool- 
wich, to Lydia-Anne, eldest dau. of George 
Garvey, — Thornvale, King’s co. —— At 
Plymouth, Richard Hawkins Risk, esq. Comm, 
R.N. to Lucy, youngest dau. of William Moore, 
esq. of the Friary. 


Marriages. 


[ April, 


14. At Evreux, Normandy, the Vicomte de 
Fitte de Soucy, Directeur des Postes caises 
at Constantinople, to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Charles Adams, esq. of Allesley, Warw. 
——At Thorner, the Rev. John Conetable, M.A. 
Vice-Principal of the Grammar School, Cla 
ham, and youngest son of the late Archibald 
Constable, esq. of Edinburgh, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late Ard Walker, esq. of Scarcroft 
hill house, Yorkshire. ——At Garvestone, Norf. 
Gabriel Charles Blandy Valpy, esq. fourth son 
of the Rev. Francis Valpy, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Dr. Valpy, of Reading, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of G. W. K. Botter, esq. Secondary 
of London. E 

15. At Stepney, the Rev. Lewis Gidley, 
M.A. of Elmfield, Honiton, to Charlotte-Laura, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Bathurst, esq. 
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9. At Haverstock hill, the Rev. Theophil 
Lessey, of tslington, to Louisa-Gertrude, eldest 
dan. of James Goody, esq.——At Thame, Oxf. 
John Hendley, esq. Med. Staff, to Elizabeth- 
Amelia-Janette, only dau. of the late Charles 
Henry Chard, esq. of Winchester.—Francis 
Scully, esq. M.P. for Tipperary, to Clotilde, 
qocegest au. of John Samuel Moorat, esq. of 

loucester square, Hyde Sonne Sturmer, 
Essex, the Rev. E. V. Williams, B.A. St. John’s 
coll. Cambridge, to Charlotte-Frances, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Hicks, M.A. of Magdalen 
coll. Cambridge, and Rector of Sturmer.——At 
Durham, the Rev. James Jeremy Taylor, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staff. to Esther-Shad- 
forth, youngest dau. of the late John Oliver, 

. of Newcastle-on-Tyne.——At Plymouth, 
Alfred Broad, esq. to Amelia, youngest dau. 
of Philip , esq.— At Fletching, John 
Jones, esq. of Fletching, to Mary, only surviv. 
dau. of the late Col. Newhouse, of the Isle of 
Wight, and of Newick, Sussex.——At Trev- 
draeth, Anglesey, the Rev. W. A. Tattersall, 
M.A. Curate of Walton-on-the-Hill, Lanc. to 
Emma-Elizabeth. youngest dau. of the Rey. 
H. D. Owen, D.D. Rector of Trevdraeth. 

10. At Eckington, Derbysh. the Rev. T. G. 
Golightly, only son of the Rev. T. Golightly, 
Rector of Boddington, Northamp. to Gertrude, 
third dau. of Rev. Edmund Bucknall Estcourt, 
Rector of ee Stoke, Francis J. 
Colhoun Wilson, E.1.C.S. eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Wilson, C.B. to Annie, youngest 
dau. of the late Oliver William Span, esq. of 
Trinidad. —— At Brampford Speke, Weston 
Joseph Sparkes, esq. of Crediton, to Eliza, 
second dau. of Joseph Sheppard, esq. of Cowley 
house, Devon.——At Edinburgh, Comm. Wm. 
Brabazon Urmston, R.N. son of the late Sir 
James Brabazon Urmston, formerly President 
of the Affairs of the East India Comp. in China, 
to Marion-H. second dau. of John B. Murdoch, 
esq. of Gartincaber, Stirlingsh.——At Christ- 
church, St. Pancras, the Rev. Henry Wilson 
Tweed, M.A. to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Richard — jun. esq. of Tavistock st. 
Gordon sq. and the Strand.——At Exminster, 
James T. Edge, esq. of Stulley hall, Notts, son 
of Major Hurt, Wirksworth, Derbysh. to Julia- 
Frances, fourth dau. of S. T. Kekewich, esq. of 
Peamore.——At Monks wo Capt. Levett, of 
the Ist Life Guards, Whichnor park, Staff. 
to _— Jane Feilding, second dau. of the Eari 
of Denbigh.——At Stoke Devonport, the Hon. 
Robert Handcock, second son of Lord Castle- 
maine, to Caroline, dau. of Col. Pester, R. Art. 
——At Paddington, Edward Charles Oswald, 
esq. of the Palace, —~ to Charlotte-Mary, 
eldest dau. of John Christian Schetky, esq. of 
Blomfield terr. Hyde park, and late of E.1.C.’s 
college, Addiscombe.——James, eldest son of 
James Laidiler, esy. of Fenton, Northumb. to 
the Dowager Marchioness Townshend.——At 
Streatham, Arthur Finch, esq. of Tulse hill, to 
Helen dau. of Benj. Field, esq. of Tulse hill. 


ll 


, of Rochford, Essex.——At ——. 
Arthur-George, second son of David clay 
Chapman, esq. of Roehampton, Surrey, and 
Brighton, to Sophia-Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
John Davidson, esq. late Capt. 2nd Life Guards. 
—— At Bath, Edward H. Paske, esq. Bengal 
one son of Colonel Paske, Madras Army, to 
Amelia-Catherine, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Jervois, 
K.H.——The Rev. William Andrews, Rector of 
Broad Somerford, Wilts, and late Sub-Rector 
and Tutor of Exeter college, Oxon, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Croome, 
esq. of Cerney house, Glouc. —At Northleach, 
George Wm. Reed Wainwright, esq. of West- 
bourne grove, and Staple inn, to Alice, widow 
of Edward Owen — esq. of Dorchester, 
Dorset. —— At Cambridge, William Robert 
Hardwicke, B.A. Trinity coll. Camb. only son of 
W. Hardwicke, esq. of Bognor, to Ann, second 
dau. of W. Robinson, esq. of Cambridge.—— 
At Highcliff, Hants, Edward Charles Windsor 
esq. of Mallow, co. Cork, to Caroline, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Colonel Cameron, K.H. late of 
Grenadier Guards, of Rea house, Hampshire. 
16. At Gosfield, John Scratton, esq. of Ten- 
terden, Kent, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the late 
John Scratten, esq. of eg ay oe 
At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Colonel J. W. S. Smith, 
38th Regt. to Lucy-Maria, second dau. of the 
late Major J. Brown, of Cheltenham. , 
17. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. to Lady Emily Hay, 
youngest dau. of the Marquess of Tweeddale. 
-——At Firle, Sussex, the Hon. Colonel Gage, 
second surv. son of Viscount Gage, to Arabella- 
Elizabeth, only child of the late Hon. William 
Gage, of Westbury, Hants.—~At Durham, 
Captain ‘I’. B. Collinson, R. Eng. to Katherine, 
second dau. of the late Rev. James Baker, 
Chancellor of Durham, and Rector of Nuneham 
Courtenay.—At Rushford, Norfoik, Walter- 
Spencer, eldest son of Mr. and Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer Stanhope, of Cannon hall, Yorksh. to 
Elizabeth-Julia, eldest dau. of the late Sir J. J. 
Buxton, Bart.——At Clifton, Frederick George 
Davidson, = of —— youngest son 
of the late G. M. Davidson, esq. of Warmley 
house, Glouc. to Annie, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir G. H. Freeling, t.——At Kildallen, 
the Rev. John Henry King, son of the Rev. 
Gilbert King, of Langfield rectory, to Lady 
ry Crichton, sister of the Earl of Erne.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover square, Hubert F. 


Dempster, esq. of ——_ fourth son of 


John S. Dempster, esq. of Turnham green, to 
Frances-Joanna, eldest dau. of William Startin, 
esq. of Turnham green.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Rev. James Hibbert Wanklyn, 
M.A. Incumb. of St. James’s Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire, to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Leslie, esq. of Conduit street.——At Stokesay, 
Salop, the Rev. J. D. Williams, M.A. Head 
Master of the Collegiate School, Brecon, to 
Hannah-Sophia, second dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Williams, Vicar of Stokesay.——At Grace- 
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church, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. James 
Brown, esq. of Newark, to Jane, fourth dau. of 
the late Sam. H. Stewart, LL.D., D.C.L. Rector 
of Clarendon and Trelawny, Jamaica.—At 
Patcham, William Liardet, esq. R.N. to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Joseph King, esq. 
of Clapham, and High Wycombe.——At Stock- 
port, Francis, eldest son of Francis Aspinall 
Philips, esq. of Bank hall, near Stockport, to 
Caroline-Mary, fourth dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Kenrick Prescot, Rector of Stockport.—At 
pn my near Manchester, William, eldest 
son of Wm. Slater, esq. Park lane, Broughton, 
to Isabella-Anne-Barlow, second dau. of Joseph 
Peel, esq. of Singleton brook._—At Pembroke, 
David Davies, esq. of Castle green, Cardigan, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. John 
Holcombe, Rector of Cosheston, and Preb. of 
Brecon.— At Gainsborough, Sampson Hodg- 
kinson, esq. of East Acton, Middlesex, to Mar- 

aret-Caroline, eighth dau. of the late Richard 

urley, esq.——At Middleton Stoney,Oxfordsh. 
Reginald Walpole, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Caroline, widow of Wm. Watts, esq. of Han- 
slope park, Bucks, and dau. of the late Rev. F. 
Apthorp, Prebendary of Lincoln. 

19. At Paris, Sir Henry Meuz, Bart. M.P. 
of Theobald’s park, to Louisa-Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 
-——At Kilbrin, William Norton Barry, esq. of 
Castle Cor, co. Cork, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir W. W. Becher, Bart. 

21. At Nice, Major George Brydges Rodney, 
R.M. son of the late Hon. John Rodney, to 
Isabella-Elizabeth, dau. of Major-Gen. Marcus 
Beresford.——At St. Pancras, Charles, eldest 
son of William Downes, esq. of the Beeches, 
Handsworth, to Frances, fourth surviving dau. 
of Major Hawkes, formerly of 21st Light Drag. 

22. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Colin-Camp- 
bell, eldest son of Hugh James Baillie, esq. to 
Anne-Catherine, widow of Rev. T. A. Strick- 
land, and only child of Rev. Henry FitzGerald, 
Rector of Bredon, Worc.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. John Henry Edward de Robeck, 
eldest son of the Baron de Robeck, to Zoe- 
Sophia-Charlotte, third dau. of the late W. F. 
Burton, esq. of Burton hall, co. Carlow.——At 
All Souls’ Langham pl. Frederick W. Harris, 
esq. of Rose hill, Dorking, to Elizabeth-Rachel, 
youngest dau. of the late P. M. Wylie, esq.—— 
At Chettle, Dorset,Edwin-Augustus Smith, esq. 
of Blandford, to Jane, youngest dau. of Edward 
Castleman, esq.——At Clifton, the Rev. E. A. 
Salmon, to Emily-Anne, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. James Morgan, Rector of 
Corston, near Bath, , ; 

23. At Monmouth, William Small, esq. third 
son of Thomas Small, esq. of Bladon castle, 
Derb. to Matilda-Sarah, fourth dau. of Philip 
Williams, esq. of the Bank, Monmouth. 

24. At Halifax, the Rev. George Kinnear, 
B.A. Incumbent of Mount Pellon, eldest son of 
the late Thomas Kinnear, esq. of Edinburgh, 
to Harriet, fourth dau. of the late Jonathan 
Akroyd, esq. of Woodside, Halifax.——At Duf- 
field, near Derby, the Rev. Trevor Lorance 
Garland, to Louisa-Holland, only dau. of the 
Rey. John Latham, Incumbent of Little Eaton, 
and Preb. of Lichfield.——At Ireby, Cumb. the 
Rev. Henry Gough, M.A. Rector of Charlton- 
on-Otmoor, Oxf. and Fellow of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, to Maria-Josephine, younger dau. of 
the late Joseph Gillbanks, esq. of Whitefield 
house.——At St. Nicholas, Glam. the Hon. 
Windham H. W. Quin, late Gren. Guards, to 
Caroline, third dau. of Adm. Sir George Tyler, 
M.P.——At Great Horkesley, Essex, Parker 
William Freeland, esq. of Westbourne park 
terrace, and Yoxford, Suff. only aa child 
of late Rev. W. C. Freeland, Rector of Chilton, 
to Sarah, second dau. of W. 8. ler, esq.—— 
At Southampton, the Rev. Vaughan Campbell 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLY, 
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Day, third son of the late C. Day, esq. of South- 
ampton, to Harriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of G. R. 
Tayler, esq. R.N., Liverpool.——At St. James’s, 
Birch, David Homfray, esq. of Portmadoc, to 
Frances- Louisa, dau. of the late Bulkeley Price, 
esq. of Manchester, and relict of Evan Lloyd, 
esq. of Maes-y-porth, Anglesey.——At St.Ma 

Magdalene, Regent’s park, Francis-Henry,fift 

son of the late W. B. Diamond, esq. of Henley- 
in-Arden, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Fuggle, esq. of Marl place, Brenchley. 

26. At St. Mark’s Kennington, Henry, eldest 

son of Henry Mavor, esq. of Ealing, to Emily, 
oungest dau. of James Henry Tye, esq. of 
randon lodge, North Brixton.—— At St. 
Mary’s Paddington, George, eldest son of the 
late William Oliver, esq. of Waterhouse, Staff. 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the lute Major Hill. 

29. At the Royal Chapel of St. George, 
Windsor, Capt. Frederic Sayer, 23rd Fusiliers, 
to Maria-Henrietta-Sophia, eldest dau. of Col. 
the Hon. C. B. Phipps. —At Sherborne, Glouc. 
the Rev. C. E. Oakley, Rector of Wickwar, to 
Lady Georgina Moreton, eldest dau. of the late 
Earl of Ducie.——At Great Malvern, Edmond- 
Philip, eldest son of William James Le Fenvre, 
esq. of Southampton, to Sidney-Mary, secon 
dau. of the Rev. James Mainguy, Rector of St. 
Mary de Castro, Guernsey.——At Dublin, God- 
frey William Hugh Massy, esq. of Castlerea, 
co. Tipperary, Captain 19th Regt. to Louisa, 
Countess of Seafield.——At Hove, Brighton, 
Lieut.-Col. R. Drought, 60th Bengal Inf. son of 
the late Rev. Robert Drought, M.A. to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of late Kev. H. J. Rush, M.A. 
Vicar of Hollington, Sussex.——At Stamford, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Mitchell, R.M. to Emma-Wayet, 
youngest dau. of T. H. Jackson, esq. —— At 
Edinburgh, John Wedderburn, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service, to Alice, dau. of the late D.C. 
Bell, esq. Bombay Med. Board.——At Chelten- 
ham, John Henry Durbin, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, Tamworth, Australia, second 
son of the late J. J. Durbin, esq. of Walton 
court, Som. to Clementina, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Scott, of Woll, Roxb.——At 
Sheffield, the Rev. George Hambleton, Vicar of 
Theydon-Bois, Essex, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of Eagle Willett, esq. late of Norwich. 

30. At Paddington, T. Page Casey, esq. Capt. 
R.M. to Mary-Frances, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Irving, esq. Naval Storekeeper, Dept- 
ford.—At Leamington, Francis, son of John 
Harvey Thursby, 3 to Elizabeth- Wilhelmina, 
only child of late William Knight Debaney, esq. 

31. At Edinburgh, William-Charles, second 
son of —— Henry Heron, esq. of Uxbridge, 
Middx. to Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 


Hunter, of ee ee Ipswich, William 
re 


Johnson, esq. of at Dunmow, to Fanny- 
Julia, second dau. of Capt. Henry Alexander, 
R. Staff Corps, Ipswich.——At Ipswich, Edw. 
Beck, esq. M.D. of Ipswich, to Elizabeth-Mar- 
garet, widow of Capt. Harkness, Madras Army, 
only dau. of E. Bacon, esq. banker, Ipswich. 
——aAt Marylebone, Henry Robert Goldfinch, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister, eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen.Sir Henry Goldfinch, K.C.B. 
to Emily-Reynolds, youngest dau. of S. R. 
Solly, esq. of Serge hill, Herts, and Manches- 
ter sq.——At Chariton, Kent, Col. Burn, R.A. 
to Caroline-Mary-Rosdew, only dau. of Major 
Little, R.M.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Colonel William Newton, Coldstream Guards, 
eldest son of W. Newton, esq. Elden, Suffolk, 
to Elizabeth-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Thomas Steele.——At St. Paul’s, 
Kersall Moor, the Rev. Frederic Colborne 
Fisher, son of P. Hawkins Fisher, esq. of the 
Castle, near Stroud, to Rosamond-Adeline,dau. 
of W. L. Clowes, esq. of Broughton old hall, 
Lanc. late Lieut.-Col. 3rd Lt. Drag.——At Tor, 
Henry Myers, esq. late Capt. 4th Lanc. Militia, 
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to Jean-Allan-Frazer, widow of the late S, M. 
Anderson, esq. Madras Civil Serv. and youngest 
dau. of Joseph Buckley, esq. of ky oo 
At All Saints’ St. John’s Wood, John Whit- 
marsh, esq. of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
to Jane-Elizabeth, widow of Edgcumbe Cheval- 
lier, esq. of Ipswich. —At Rustington, Sussex, 
the Rev. Thomas H. Bird, M.A. Vicar of Yark- 
hill, and Incumb. of Moreton Jeffries, Heref. 
to Emma, second dau. of the Rev. J. C. Green, 
M.A. Vicar of Rustington.—— At Dublin, Joseph 
Burke, esq. of Elm hall, co, Tippernsy. and Dub- 
lin, to Sarah, dau. of Jeremiah John Murphy, 
esq. Q.C.——At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, George- 
Boughton, eldest son of George Hume, esq. of 
Dorset sq. Regent’s park, to Harriet, dau. of 
the Rey. William Wheler Hume, Incumb. of 
St. Mary Magdalen’s, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea.—— 
At Richmond, Yorksh. the Rev. J. Sharpe,Vicar 
of Doncaster, and Canon of York, to Annie, 
second dau. of Edward Mason, esq. of Rich- 
mond.——At Tooting, the Rev. Horatio Nelson 
Ward, Rector of Radstock, near Bath, eldest 
son of the Rev. Philip Ward, Rector of Tenter- 
den, to Elizabeth-Martha, youngest dau. of the 
late John Blandy, esq. of Madeira.——~ At Cleve- 
don, Som. the Rev. A. E. Parsons, M.A. of 
Wore. coll. Oxford, to Mary-Preston, dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Helsham, Vicar of Rosbercon, 
co. Kilkenny.——At Bickleigh, near Plymouth, 
William Andrew Phelps, esq. of Pilton park, 
Som. to Mary-Susan, second surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Turner, M.A. of St. John’s 
coll. Cambridge.——At Paddington, Lieut. O. 
Greene, Bengal Army, eldest son of Octavius 
Greene, esq. and grandson of the late William 
Greene, esq. of ‘Thundercliffe gran e, Yorksh, 
to Amanté, youngest dau. of J. H. Noding, esq. 
of Gloucester terr. Hyde park.——At Kendal, 
Westm. W. G. Wagstaffe, esq. of Grantham, 
Line. to Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Wilkinson, of Sedbergh. 

Feb.1. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. 
John Wordsworth, Rector of Brigham, Cumb. 
to Marian, dau. of the late Luke Dolan, esq. of 
Galway, and niece of Henry Brien, esq. of Felt- 
ham, Middlesex, 

2. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. Rodd, 
R.N. of H.M.S. Cesar, to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late M.R. Boulton, esq. of Soho, and 
Tew park, Oxf.——At Paddington, Arthur E. 
Barry, esq. of Gray’s inn pl. solicitor, youngest 
son of the Rev, Henry Barry, late Rector of 
Draycot Cerne, Wilts, to Frances-Susan, only 
surviving dau. of the late James R. Aubrey, 
esq. of Hunter st. Brunswick sq.—— At Henley- 
on-Thames, the Rev. Henry Benson, M.A. to 
Katharine, youngest dau. of Thos. Whitehead, 
—-. of Ramsgate. —— At Cripplegate, Crawford 
Eilison, son of Miles Ellison, esq. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to Mary Anna Price, of Falcon square, 
sister of H. L. Taylor, esq. Member of the 
Common Council. 

4. At Leeds, Robert Nairne, M.D. of Charles 
st. Berkeley sq. to Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Gott, esq. of Leeds, and Spring bank, Harro- 
gate; also the Rev. John 8. Warren, M.A. son 
of the Rev. Z. S. Warren, Vicar of Ancaster, 
Linc. to Caroline, dau. of J. E. Brooke, esq. of 
Hotham house, Yorksh. and granddau. of the 
late Benj. Gott, esq. of Hornby house, Leeds. 
——At Galway, James Valentine Browne, esq. 
M.D. Professor of Galway coll. to Dora-Browne, 
widow of Richard James Martin, esq. Major Ist 
Dragoon Guards, and niece of Adm. Walcott, 
M.P.——At the Catholic chapel, Spanish pl. and 
afterwards at the parish church Marylebone, 
William Coxon, esq. 33rd Regt. fifth son of late 
J. 8. Coxon, esq. of Flesk priory, Killarney, to 
Lucy-Sidney, second dau. of T. S. per, esq. 
A.R.A. of Dorset sq. and Vernon Holme, Kent. 

5. At Henbury, Glouc. George O. Edwards, 
esq. of Redland court, to Emily-Frances, eldest 
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dau. of the Rev. H. H. Way, Vicar of Henbury. 
——At Long Buckby, Lapp 8. Percival, 
esq. of Kingston, son of the late John Percival, 
esq. of Woodlands, I.W. to Annie-Gillbee, dau. 
of the Rev. J, Smith, Vicar of Long Buckby, 
and Preb. of Lichfield. —-At Hampstead, An- 
drew Steedman, o* of Haverstock hill, to 
Caroline, widow of Capt. Gordon, 15th Bengal 
N. Inf. only dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Har- 
ington Evans.—-—At Congerstone, Lieut.-Col. 
Nigel Kingscote, C.B., M.P. to Lady Emily 
Marie Curzon, third dau. of Earl Howe.-—At 
Withington, Frederick, fourth son of the late 
S. N. Barber, esq. of Denmark hill, to Ellen, 
second dau, of John Barratt, ~*~ of Oakley 
house, Fallowfield, Lanc.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Maurice Emmett, esq. Capt. Bucks 
Militia, late Capt. 48th Foot, son of the Rev. 
W. J. Emmett, to Jemima, widow of John 
Horstman, esq. of Thames Ditton house. —~— 
At Blankney, Linc. Edmund Chase Marriot, 
esq. to Louisa-Agnes, dau. of the late James 
Backwell Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, 
and Trevethoe, Cornwall. —— At Stevenage, 
Thomas Aldersey, esq. of ogee hall, Chesh, 
to Rose-Sydney, second dau, of the Rev. G. B. 
Blomfield, Rector of Stevenage, and Canon 
of Chester.——At Worcester, Edward Priest 
Richards, —~ of Plasnewyd, Glam. to Harriet- 
Georgina, eldest dau. of Admiral Sir G. Tyler, 
M.P.——At Worcester, G. Shaw, esq. of Cal- 
bridge, lodge, co. Kildare, to Ellen, third dau. 
of the Rev. W. H. Havergal, Rector of St. 
Nicholas, and Hon, Canon.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. Capt. the Hon. J. Drummond, R.N., 
C.B,, to C. F. Elliot, third dau. of Admiral the 
Hon. George Elliot.——At Exeter, James New- 
man Woolmer, esq. eldest son of Edward Wool- 
mer, esq. of the Barnfield, to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Brutton, esq.—At 
Jersey, Robert Fayser Hickey; esq. second in 
command of 15th Irreg. Cavalry, Bengal Army, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of John Hume, esq. Beau 
Regard,—— At Easton, Hants, Edward Adams, 
esq. of Cloak lane, and Kingston, solicitor, 
youngest son of the late George Adams, esq. 
of Old Jewry, solicitor, to Helen, eldest-dau. 
of the late John Aylward, esq. of Warnford, 
and Exton, Hants.——At Bicester, Farnham 
Flower, esq. of Downside house, near Bath, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Daniel 
Drape, of Whitehaven, and Rector of Tintern. 

7. At Northrepps, Philip Hamond, esq. of 
Annesley park, Notts, to Richenda, dau. of the 
late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. of Northrepps 
hall, Norfolk.—~ At St. John’s nos hill, 
John, youngest son of the late J. F. Ellerton, 
esq. E.1.C.’s Bengal Civil Serv. to Laura-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of late John Martin, M.D. 
—-At Hove, Brighton, Louis Twysden, esq. 
to Helen, dau. of the late Captain Bazalgette, 


9. At Wargrave, Berks, Capt. Charles L. 
Showers, 14th Bengal N.I. to Frederica, widow 
of Manby Nightingale, esq. son of Sir Charles 
Nightingale, Bart. of Kneesworth hall, Camb. 

12. At Great Horkesley, Essex, the Rey. R. 
Parker Little, B.A. Chaplain, Madras Presid. 
eldest son of the late Rev. Robert Little, B.D. 
Rector of Yarmouth, I.W. to Mary-Anna, eldest 
dau. of W.S. Sadler, esq. —At Stoke, Devon- 
port, Joseph Cornish Helmore, solicitor, only 
son of \M. Helmore, esq. of Heavitree, to Geor- 
gina-Clara, eldest dau. of George Henry Cres- 
well, esq. Surveyor to the General Post Office 
for the Western District. At Redruth, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. Augustus Newland Delafosse, 
M.A. youngest son of the Rey. D. C. Delafosse, 
Rector of Shere, Surrey, to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late William ry esq.——At 
Plymouth, Edward Coates, esq. late of Hong 
Kong, to Amelia-Augusta, fourth dau. of Capt. 
Thomas, R.N. of Plymouth. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke or Norro ik, K.G. 

Feb. 18. At Arundel castle, in his 
65th year, the Most Noble Henry Charles 
Howard, thirteenth Duke of Norfolk 
(1483), Earl of Arundel (1139), Earl of 
Surrey (1483), Earl of Norfolk (1644), 
and Baron Fitz-Alan, Clun and Oswal- 
destre, and Maltravers (by writ 1330, in- 
herited from the ancient Earls of Arun- 
del), the premier Duke and Earl in the 
peerage of England next the Blood Royal, 
Earl Marshal and hereditary Marshal of 
England, a Privy Councillor, K.G. and 
F.R.S. 

His Grace was born in George street, 
Hanover square, on the 19th August, 
1791, the only child of Bernard-Edward 
12th Duke of Norfolk, by Lady Eliza- 
beth Belasyse, third daughter of Henry 
second and last Earl of Fauconberg. 

When the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
passed in the year 1829 the Earl of Surrey 
was the first of his communion to take his 
seat in the House of Commons, which he 
did for the borough of Horsham, Mr. R. 
A. Hurst having resigned his seat in his 
favour. His Lordship was re-elected for 
that borough in 1830 and 1831. ; 

In Dec. 1832 he was elected without 
opposition for the Western Division of 
Sussex, and again in 1835. In 1837 there 
was.an opposition, which terminated in 
his favour— 

1291 
1247 
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In 1837 he was appointed Treasurer of 
her Majesty’s Household in succession to 
Sir W. H. Fremantle, and was sworn a 
Privy Councillor. He exchanged to the 
office of Captain of the Yeomeu of the 
Guard in June 1841; and resigned with 
the Melbourne ministry in September of 
the same year. 

In June 1841 he was called up to the 
House of Lords in his father’s barony of 
Maltravers. On the 16th March, 1842, 
he succeeded to the dukedom by the death 
of his father. 

In July 1846 the Duke of Norfolk suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Jersey as Master of the 
Horse, which office he held until Feb. 1852. 

His Grace was elected a Knight of the 
Garter in 1848, 

In Jan. 1853 he became Lord Steward 
of the Household; but in Jan. 1854 he 
relinquished that office to Earl Spencer. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that his 
Grace was a stanch Whig. In religious 


Lord John George Lennox 
EarlofSurrey ... . 
General H. Wyndhar 


matters his sentiments were truly Catho- 
lic; and so indignant did he feel at the 
measures of the Church of Rome which 
received the designation of “the Papal 
aggression,’’ in common with Lord Beau- 
mont, and others of the more independent 
members of the English Romanists, that 
he took that occasion to quit its commu- 
nion, and conform to the Established 
Church. His son and successor, however, 
has been always understood to be a zealous 
adherent to the Romish faith. 

A correspondent of the Record writes :— 
‘* It is gratifying to know that the Duke 
of Norfolk, recently deceased, died hold- 
ing fast to the faith of his adoption—Pro- 
testant Christianity. Soon after the Papal 
aggression he was led to abjure Romanism 
in its every aspect. Lectures delivered at 
the Hanover-rooms in 1850 by Dr. Cum- 
ming made a deep impression on his mind, 
and shortly after he took a pew in the 
Scotch Church, Crown-court, Covent- 
garden, where might be seen of a Sunday 
morning the Roman Catholic premier duke 
of England, with his family, participating 
in the simple service, and listening to the 
preaching of the Gospel in that church. 
The Sabbath Morning and Evening Read- 
ings by the minister of that church have 
been constantly read to his Grace during 
the last few years; and there is abundant 
evidence that he fell asleep in Christ, and 
entered into rest by that only way which 
he found, and which we pray his successor 
may find also.”’ 

It has, however, been announced by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, in a 
communication addressed to the Cork 
Examiner, that the Duke ‘‘ was restored 
on his death-bed, and in his last moments, 
to that fold which he scandalised by his 
temporary apostacy.” And it is further 
stated that, from the Rev. M. A, Tierney, 
the Roman Catholic pastor of Arundel, 
the Duke received the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, in the presence of the Earl 
of Surrey and Lord Edward Howard. 
We find the same fact affirmed on his 
coffin-plate—“ qui sacramentaliter abso- 
lutus, et unctionis sacre presidio muni- 
tus, ex hac vita migravit.”’ 

His Grace was the best of landlords, 
and was universally beloved by his tenant- 
farmers. He was a warm advocate for 
agricultural improvement, farmed largely 
himself, and his home domain was a model 
for the neighbourhood. Of course, the 
weight of a ducal purse was one source of 
his many agricultural triumphs at the 
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West Sussex shows, but we all know that 
even this will not avail without great skjll, 
judgment, and practical knowledge. To 
the poor he was a most liberal benefactor. 

In the annals of the town of Arundel 
his Grace will be remembered as a great 
improver. The lodge, in the High-street, 
the dairy, &c. are pleasing mementos of 
his architectural career. 

The late Duke of Norfolk married, Dec. 
27, 1814, Lady Charlotte Sophia Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of George-Gran- 
ville first Duke of Sutherland, K.G. ; and 
by her Grace, who survives him, he had 
issue three sons and two daughters: 
1. Henry-Granville, now Duke of Nor- 
folk; 2. Lord Edward George Howard, 
M.P. for Arundel, and late Vice-Cham- 
berlain of Her Majesty’s Household, who 
married in 1851 Augusta, only daughter 
of the Hon. George Henry Talbot, and 
niece to the late Earl of Shrewsbury; 
3. Lady Mary-Charlotte, married in 1849 
to Thomas-Henry present and fourth Lord 
Foley; 4. Lord Bernard Thomas Howard, 


Pursuivants, Rouge Croix, 


Blue Mantle, H. M. Lane, esq. 
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who died at Cairo, when on his travels in 
the East, Dec. 21, 1846; and 5. Lady 
Adeliza-Matilda, married in Oct. 1855 to 
Lord George John Manners, M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, younger son of the Duke 
of Rutland. 

The present Duke was born in 1815, 
and married in 1839 Augusta-Mary-Minna- 
Catharine, youngest daughter of the pre- 
sent Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. 
G.C.B. then British Minister at Athens, 
and now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. They have issue 
two sons and five daughters. 

The remains of the late Duke were con- 
signed to the family vault in the chapel 
attached to the parish church of Arundel, 
on the 26th Feb. The mourners followed 
the corpse on foot from the castle to the 
church, the coffin being placed upon a 
plain funereal car, drawn by two horses. 
The procession was headed by the mem- 
bers of the late Duke’s household walking 
two and two. After_them came the 
officers of the College of Arms, viz.— 


J. R. Planché, esq. 
Portcullis, G. W. Collen, esq. 


Six Heralds, 


Somerset, W. Courthope, esq. 
York, T. W. King, esq. 
Lancaster, A. W. Woods, esq. 


Windsor, G. R. Harrison, esq. 
Richmond, M. C. H. Gibbon, esq. 
Chester, W. A. Blount, esq. 


A Plume of Feathers. 
Norroy King of Arms, R. Laurie, esq., bearing the Coronet and 
Earl-Marshal’s Baton on a crimson velvet cushion. 
Garter, Sir Charles George Young. 


Pall Bearers. 
Earl of Carnarvon. 
Lord Petre. 

Sir Edmund Lyons. 
Mr. P. Howard 
of Corby. 


The Body 
of the 
Deceased, 
covered with a black velvet 
Pall, ornamented with 
Escocheons. 


Pall Bearers. 
Earl of Suffolk. 
Earl of Effingham. 
Lord Stafford. 
Mr. H. Howard 
of Greystoke. 


Chief Mourners, 
the Duke of Norfolk, leading his son the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 
Lord Edward George Fitzalan Howard, M.P. 


Lord George Manners, M.P. 


Lord Foley. 


The Marquess of Westminster. 
Mr. Bickerton Lyons, 


Hon. Robert Curzon, 
Mr. J. A. Smith, M.P. 
Sir G. Pechell, Bart. M.P. 
Mr. Prime, 

Sir John Kirkland, 
Captain Appleby, R.N. 
Mr. Sanctuary, 


Hon. A. J. Ashley, 
Mr. W. Sloane Stanley, 
Colonel Wyndham, 
Rt. Hon. James Parker, 
Mr. R. W. Grey, M.P. 
Mr. W. K. Gratwicke, 
Mr. T. Evans, 


The Rev. Thomas Medland, B.D. Vicar of Steyning. 
The Rev. M. A. Tierney. 
Dr. Stedman of Arundel. 
Dr. Kingsley, Private Physician. 


Mr. M. Ellison. 


The mourners were followed by the 
Duke’s favourite charger, caparisoned and 


Mr. J. Musket. 
Mr. Dendy, Official and Private Secretary to the late Duke. 
Mr. Charles Few, jun. Family Solicitor. 


Mr. T. Boniface. 


led by two grooms, and then came the 
tenantry, two and two, to the number of 
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about fifty, all wearing scarfs and hat- 
bands. The procession, on emerging from 
the courtyard of the castle, was met by the 
mayor and corporation of Arundel in their 
robes of office, who fell in between the 
members of the Duke’s household and the 
officers of Heralds’ College. At the en- 
trance of the church the body was received 
by the Rev. G. A. F. Hart, Chaplain to 
the Queen and Vicar of Arundel, by whom 
the service was read—the body meantime 
resting upon a bier in the nave of the 
church, with the pursuivants and heralds 
on either side, and Garter at the feet of 
the corpse. At the proper period the 
coffin was removed into the Fitzalan 
Chapel, and lowered into the family vault. 
At the close of the service Garter pro- 
nounced the style and titles of the deceased 
Duke, and deposited in the grave the 
wands which had been broken by the Con- 
= and Master of the Duke’s house- 
hold. 





Tue EArt or Listowe. 

Feb. 4. At Morrison’s Hotel, Dublin, 
aged 54, the Right Hon. William Hare, 
second Earl of Listowel (1822), Viscount 
Ennismore and Listowel, co. Kerry (1816), 
and Baron Ennismore of Ennismore, co. 
Kerry (1800), K.P., a Lord in Waiting to 
Her Majesty, and Vice-Admiral of the 
province of Munster. 

His lordship was born at Bally Ellis, 
near Mallow, on the 22nd Sept. 1801, 
the eldest son of Richard Viscount Ennis- 
more (eldest son of William the first Earl), 
by the Hon. Catharine Bridget Dillon, 
eldest daughter of Robert first Lord Clon- 
brock. 

He lost his father in 1827, and suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
grandfather, July 13, 1837. He was ap- 
pointed Vice-Admiral of Munster in 1838; 
and nominated a knight of the order of 
St, Patrick in 1839. In Feb. 1841 he was 
returned to the House of Commons as 
member for St. Alban’s, defeating Mr. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell by 252 votes to 205. 
At the general election in June of the 
same year he was again returned for the 
same borough after the following poll— 


George W. J. Repton, esq. 258 
Earl of Listowel . ° 258 
Henry R. Worley, esq. . 251 
Geo. Alfred Muskett, esq. . 150 


and his Lordship remained in parliament 
until the dissolution of 1847. His Liberal 
politics prevented his election to the House 
of Lords. His Lordship twice accepted 
the office of a Lord in Waiting to her 
Majesty. He retired in 184.., and was 
reappointed in Oct. 1853. 

Lord Listowel married, on the 23rd 
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July, 1831, Maria-Augusta, second daugh- 
ter of the late Vice-Admiral William Wind- 
ham, of Felbrigge Hall, Norfolk, and 
widow of George Thomas Wyndham, esq. 
Cromer Hall, in the same county; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue five sons (of whom four survive), 
and six daughters: 1. Lady Augusta- 
Maria, married in 1853 to Captain the 
Hon. Granville Leveson Proby, second 
son of the Earl of Carysfort; 2. William, 
now Earl of Listowel; 3. Lady Emily- 
Katharine ; 4. Lady Sophia-Eliza, mar- 
ried in 1854 to Arthur Macnamara, esq., 
of Coddington Hall, Hertfordshire; 5. 
the Hon. Richard Hare, an officer in the 
Royal Navy; 6. the Hon. Ralph Hare; 
7.the Hon. Hugh Henry Hare; 8. Lady 
Victoria-Alexandrina, to whom Her Ma- 
jesty stood sponsor in 1840; 9. the Hon. 
Edward-Charles, deceased in 1844; 10 
and 11, Lady Adela and Lady Eleanor, 
twins, born in 1845. 

The present Earl was born in 1833, and 
is unmarried. He is a Captain in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and has been an 
extra Aide-de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He has lately been serving on 
the staff in the Crimea, having highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the 
Alma, where he was severely wounded. 





Tue Hon. Dr. Percy, BisHop or 
CARLISLE. 

Feb... At Rose Castle, Cumberland, 
aged 72, the Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh 
Percy, D.D. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
Chancellor of Salisbury, a Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, F.S.A. brother to the Earl of 
Beverley. 

Dr. Percy was born in the parish of St. 


. George, Hanover-square, on the 29th Jan. 


1784, the third son of Algernon first Earl 
of Beverley, by Isabella- Susannah, second 
daughter of Peter Burrell, esq. and sister 
to Peter first Lord Gwydyr. He entered 
the University of Cambridge as a member 
of Trinity college, and graduated M.A. 
1805, but subsequently placed his name 
on the boards of St. John’s college. 
Having married a daughter of Arch- 
bishop Manners-Sutton, he was by him 
collated in the year 1809 to the rectories 
of Bishopsbourne and Ivychurch. He 
subsequently became, in 1811, Chancellor 
and Prebendary of Salisbury ; in 1816, a 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and of St. 
Paul’s; in 1822 Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury ; and in 1825 Dean of that cathedral 
church. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Rochester in June 1827 ; and was trans- 
lated to Carlisle in September in the fol- 
lowing year. The chancellorship of Salis- 
bury and the valuable prebend of Finsbury, 
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in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, he 
retained until his decease. 

Whilst Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Percy 
promoted and superintended an important 
repair of the interior of the cathedral, 
during which it was cleared of the white- 
wash and plaster of many generations, and 
of a host of modern and unsightly incon- 
gruities. 

Dr. Percy was twice married ; first, on 
the 19th May, 1806, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Most Rev. Charles Man- 
ners-Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
by whom he had three sons and eight 
daughters: 1. Mary-Manners, who died 
an infant; 2. Mary-Isabella, married ia 
1840 to the Rev. Frederick Vernon Lock- 
wood, and left a widow in 1851; 3. Agnes; 
4. Emily-Julia,who died in 1815; 5. Lucy, 
married in 1832 to Henry William Askew, 
esq. of Glenridding, Cumberland; 6. Al- 
gernon Charles Heber-Percy, esq. of Hod- 
net hall, Salop, who married in 1839 
Emily, eldest daughter of the late Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. Bishop of 
Calcutta, and niece and heir to Richard 
Heber, esq. of Hodnet and Marton, by 
whom he has several children; 7. the 
Rev. Henry Percy, Canon of Carlisle, and 
Vicar of Warkworth, Northumberland, 
who married in 1842 Emma Barbara, only 
surviving daughter of the late Benjamin 
Baker Galbraith, esq. of Oldenrigg, Queen’s 
county, and has issue; 8. the Right Hon. 
Gertrude Viscountess Holmesdale, married 
in 1834 to Lord Holmesdale, only son and 
heir apparent of Earl Amherst, and has a 
numerous family; 9. Ellen, married in 
1836 to the Rev. Edward Thompson, and 
left a widow in 1838; 10. Hugh-Josce- 
line; and 11. Louisa-Julia. 

Having become a widower in Sept. 
1831, the Bishop married secondly, Feb. 
3, 1840, Mary, second daughter of late 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Johnstone- 
Hope. This lady died in Nov. 1851, 
without issue. 





Lorv Bagor. 

Feb. 12. At Blithfield, near Stafford, 
aged 82, the Right Hon. William Bagot, 
second Baron Bagot, of Bagot’s Bromley, 
co, Stafford (1780), and the seventh Ba- 
ronet (1627), D.C.L. Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and of the Linnean, Hor- 
ticultural, and Zoological Societies. 

Lord Bagot was born in Bruton-street, 
Middlesex, on the 11th Sept. 1773, the 
third but eldest surviving son of William 
first Lord Bagot, by the Hon. Louisa St. 
John, eldest daughter of John first 
Viscount St. John. He was educated at 
Westminster school (as were his father, 
his four uncles, and many others of his 
family), and at Magdalene college, Oxford. 
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He afterwards received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from that university 
June 11, 1834. 

He succeeded his father Oct. 22, 1798. 
He was attached to agriculture and natu- 
ral history, and to scientific and literary 
pursuits generally, and his private charac- 
ter was highly estimable. His politics 
were Conservative, and he voted in the 
majority against the Reform Bill, which 
led to the temporary ejection of Lord 
Grey’s ministry, May 7, 1832. 

Lord Bagot was twice married: first, 
on the 30th May, 1799, to the Hon. Emily 
FitzRoy, fourth daughter of Charles first 
Lord Southampton: she died in June, 
1800, having given birth to a daughter, 
who died on the Ist Jan. 1801. His Lord- 
ship married secondly, Feb. 17,1807, Lady 
Louisa Legge, second daughter of George 
third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. ; and by 
that lady, who died on the 12th August, 
1816, he had issue three sons and three 
daughters: 1. the Hon. Louisa-Frances, 
who died in 1829; 2. the Hon. Agnes, 
married in 1828 to John Newton Lane, 
esq. of King’s Bromley, co. Stafford ; 
3. William, now Lord Bagot; 4. the Hon. 
and Rev. Hervey Charles Bagot, M.A. 
Rector of Blithfield ; 5. the Hon. Eleanor; 
and 6. the Hon. Alfred Walter Bagot, 
Captain in the Staffordshire Militia. 

The present Lord was born in 1811, 
and married, in 1851, the Hon. Louisa 
Caroline Elizabeth Agar-Ellis, sister to 
Viscount Clifden, by whom he has issue 
three daughters. His Lordship is Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Staffordshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry ; and was M.P. for Denbighshire 
from 1835 to 1852. 





Sin Henry Hun tokg, Barr. 

Feb. 8. In Grafton-street, aged 43, Sir 
Henry John Joseph Hunloke, the sixth 
Baronet (1642),of Wingerworth, co. Derby. 

He was born on the 29th: Sept. 1812, 
the only son of Sir Thomas Windsor Hun- 
loke, the fifth Baronet, by Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Eccleston, esq. of 
Scarisbrick Hall, Lancashire. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in his childhood 
on the 19th June, 1816, and was never 
married. 

Sir Henry was much attached to the 
study of zoology, and had formed a mena- 
gerie of rare animals at Wingerworth,which 
are about to be sold by auction. 
GrNerAv Sir Joan Browns, K.C.H. 

Nov. 16. In Pall Mall, aged 80, Ge- 
neral Sir John Browne, Knt., K.C.H., 
K.T.S. and K.C.111., Colonel of the 8th 
Hussars. 

He entered the army in 1804 as Ensign 
in the 18th Foot, and attained the rank of 
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Major in the army Feb. 16,1819. Du- 
ring the campaigns in the Peninsula he 
was attached to the Portuguese service, 
and the corps to which he belonged acted 
with the Spanish Estremaduray army. On 
one fatal day in Feb. 1811, when the 
Spanish soldiery were so thoroughly un- 
nerved before the French near Elvas, that 
they would not obey their officers, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir John Browne was wounded in 
five places, 

Sir John Browne was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel in the British army March 14, 
1811; Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist Greek 
light infantry, Jan. 25, 1813; Lieut.-Co- 
lonel of the 21st Dragoons 6th April, 1815; 
and afterwards of the 13th Dragoons. For 
many years he held the post of Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry depdt at Maid- 
stone. 

He received the royal licence on the 
25th June, 1813, to accept and wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal 
conferred upon him for his services in the 
Peninsula. He received the rank of a 
knight bachelor by letters patent dated on 
the 24th Aug. 1814: and was nominated a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1831. 

He was promoted to Major-General 
1830, to Lieut.-General 1841; appointed 
Colonel of the 8th Hussars in 1843, and 
attained the full rank of General in 1854. 





GENERAL Sir W. G. Davy, C.B.. 

Jan. 25. At Tracy Park, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 77, General Sir William Ga- 
briel Davy, Knt., C.B., K.C.H., Colonel 
of the Ist battalion 60th Foot. 

He was born at King’s Holme, near 
Gloucester, the eldest son of Major Davy, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
vice, who was Persian Secretary to the 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings. He en- 
tered the army in 1797 as Lieutenant in 
the 61st Foot; became Captain in the 60th 
Jan. 1, 1802; Major Feb. 5, 1807; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dec. 28, 1809. He 
commanded the 5th battalion of the 
60th Rifles at the battles of Roleia, Vi- 
meira, and Talavera, for which he re- 
ceived a medal and clasp, and was made 
a Companion of the Bath in 1815. He 
became Colonel by brevet in 1819, and 
Major-General in 1830. He received the 


honour of knighthood from King William” 


IV. in 1836. He was promoted to Lieut.- 
General in 1841, and was appointed Co- 
lonel of a battalion of the 60th in 1842. 
He attained the full rank of General in 
1854. 

He married first in 1814 the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Arthington, esq. of 
Arthington, in Yorkshire ; and secondly, in 
1840, the eldest daughter of Richard Foun- 
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tayne Wilson, esq. of Melton Park, York- 
shire, sister to the wife of Major-General 
Sir Richard England, K.C.B. 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault at Gloucester cathedral on the 2d 
February. 





Lr.-Gen. Sin Joun H. Lirrier, G.C.B. 

Feb. 18. At his seat, Bigadon, in De- 
vonshire, aged 73, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Hunter Littler, G.C.B. Colonel of the 36th 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas Lit- 
tler, esq. by a daughter of John Hunter, 
esq. a Director of the East India Com- 
pany. His family has been established 
for many generations at Tarvin in Cheshire, 
where he was born on the 6th Jan. 1783. 
He was educated at the grammar-school 
of Acton, near Nantwich, under the mas- 
tership of the Rev. Dr. Devonport. He 
entered the Company’s service in 1800, 
and took his passage to India in the Kent 
East Indiaman, which was captured on 
the voyage by a French privateer, when 
the passengers were placed in a small pin- 
nace, and left to make their way to India 
as they could, which they fortunately suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. 

Mr. Littler went through the campaigns 
of 1804 and 1805 in Upper India under 
Lord Lake. He subsequently volunteered 
in the expedition against the isle of Java 
in 1811, and took part in the assault and 
capture of Batavia and Fort Cornelius. 
On the restoration of Java to the Dutch 
in 1816 he returned to Bengal, and was 

laced on the staff of the Marquess of 

astings, then Governor-general, on which 
he continued till the year 1824. In 1828 
he became a Lieutenant-Colonel, and in 
1839 was appointed Colonel of the 36th 
Bengal Native Infantry. In 1841 he was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General; 
and in April, 1843, he was placed over the 
garrison and district of Agra. In No- 
vember of the same year he was selected 
to lead the army of Gwalior. On the 29th 
Dec. following the troops under his com- 
mand brilliantly carried the batteries of 
Maharajpore and Chounda. During the 
engagement he was slightly wounded, and 
had two horses shot under him. On this 
occasion he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, and was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

In 1845 he for some time held Feroze- 
shah with 7000 troops against 50,000 
Sikhs; and, on the 20th of September, 
opened communications with the main 
body of the army under Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, by a movement well conceived and 
admirably executed. At the battle of 
Ferozeshah he again had two horses shot 
under him, and his Aide fell by his side. 
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He was a second time thanked by Parlia- 
ment, and was created G.C.B. In the 
following year he was appointed a Provi- 
sional Member of Council in India. In 
1847 he was entrusted with the chief com- 
mand of the troops beyond the Sutlej, 
and in 1849 he became President of the 
Council, and Deputy-Governor of Bengal. 
The inhabitants of Calcutta presented to 
him a service of plate, accompanied by an 
address. He returned to England in 1851; 
and latterly lived in retirement at Bigadon. 

In 1827 he married Helen-Olympia, 
only daughter of the late Colonel Henry 
Stewart, whose father claimed the earldom 
of Orkney, and has left issue four daugh- 
ters. His body was interred in the family 
vault at Tarvin. 

Ligut.-Gen. Sir Joun Grey, K.C.B. 

Feb. 19. At Morwick Hall, Northum- 
berland, Lieut.-General Sir John Grey, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the 5th Foot. 

He was the younger son of Charles 
Grey, esq. of Morwick (younger son of 
John Grey, esq. of Howick, and uncle to 
Charles first Earl Grey), by Katharine, 
daughter of the Rev. John Skelly, by Lady 
Betty Gordon, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander second Duke of Gordon, by the 
Lady Henrietta Mordaunt, daughter of 
Charles Mordaunt, the famous Earl of 
Peterborough, K.G. 

He entered the army in 1795, as Ensign 
in the 75th Foot. In the campaign 
against Tippoo Saib he fought at the bat- 
tle of Mallavelley, and at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and received a medal for 
the latter. He was made Captain in the 
15th Battalion of Reserve, Oct. 1803, and 
in the 82nd Foot Aug. 1804; Major of 
the 9th Garrison Battalion 1806, and in 
the 5th Foot June 1811. He then went 
to the Peninsula, and was twice wounded 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

His gallantry afterwards found a field 
for its exercise in India. In command of 
the left wing of the army of Gualior, he 
defeated a Mahratta force of 10,000 men 
at Punniar, and captured all their guns, 
standards, ammunition, and treasure. For 
this success he was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath in 1844. In 
1845-6 he commanded a division in the 
battles of the Sutlej. 

He was appointed Colonel of the 5th 
Foot in 1849, and became a Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in 1851. He was Commanier-in- 
Chief of the East India Company’s forces 
in Bombay, and Second Member of Coun- 
cil there, from 1850 to 1852. 

Sir John Grey married, in 1830, Rosa 
Louisa, only daughter of Capt. Sturt, R.N. 
but had no issue. His elder brother 
Charles, a Captain in the 85th regiment, 
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having fallen at New Orleans, unmarried, 
the Morwick branch of the Greys has now 
become extinct. 





Lieut.-CoLone, W. Hutme. 

Aug. 21. At Auckland, New Zealand, 
aged 67, Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Hulme, late 
of the 96th Regiment of Foot. 

Lieut.-Col. Hulme was a fine specimen 
of a thorough English soldier; intrepid 
and cool upon all occasions. He received 
his commission as Ensign on the 25th of 
Sept. 1803, and was made Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1837. During the Pindarree campaign 
he commanded the flank companies of the 
Royal Regiment, and his conspicuous gal- 
lantry at the battle of Maheidpoor elicited 
the marked approval of Sir Thomas His- 
lop, and obtained for him his brevet 
majority. He again commanded the flank 
companies of the Royals at the storming 
of Fort Fulnair on the 27th Feb, 1818. 

Colonel Hulme commanded the troops 
(96th Regiment) in New Zealand from 
May 1844 until June 1845, during the 
government of Captain Fitzroy. He com- 
manded the expedition to Okaihau in the 
North, and at the Hutt in the South. He 
was present also at Ohaiawai; and upon all 
occasions his coolness and bravery were 
conspicuous. In 1849 he sold out of the 
service, and returned to Auckland, where, 
to the hour of his death, he was all along 
held in the highest estimation as an 
upright and honourable colonist. 

On the 24th August his remains were 
followed to their final resting-place by a 
numerous body of his fellow-citizens. In 
compliance with the desire of the officers 
and soldiers of the 58th Regiment, the 
deceased was interred with military ho- 
nours. He was borne to the grave by 
men who had served under his command, 
and with whom his dauntless bravery had 
been an untiring theme of admiration. 
The funeral moved from the residence of 
the deceased shortly after two o’clock, 
preceded by a firing party of about 150 
men of the 58th Regiment (being almost 
every disposable soldier in garrison), 
under the command of Major Russell. 
Colonel Wynyard, C.B., Major Hume, 
Captain Timbrell, Lieut. Jones, H.M. 
ship Pandora, and Dr. Pollen were among 
the chief mourners. The Speakers of the 
Legislative Council, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Provincial Council, with 
several members of the General Assembly 
and Provincial Legislature, together with 
a large concourse of the most respectable 
of the colonists, constituted the mournful 
cortege. Mr. Barstow, son-in-law of the 
deceased, resident at the Barrier Island, 
could not be communicated with in suf- 
ficient time to enable him to be present ; 
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and the steamer from the Bay of Islands, 
whence his son had been summoned from 
school, only arrived at the wharf as the 
corpse was entering the grave-yard. 





Sr Wititam Wynn. 

Dec.... Aged 85, Major Sir William 
Wynn, Captain of Sandown Castle, Isle of 
Wight, a magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of co. Merioneth. 

He entered the army in 1794, and at- 
tained the rank of Captain Jan. 11, 1800. 
Having been placed on the Invalid Com- 
panies, he was appointed Captain of San- 
down Fort March 29, 1810; and received 
the honour of knighthood May 2 in the 
same year. He was promoted to the rank 
of Major in 1854. 

He married a daughter of Colonel Long, 
red a Lodge, Berks; and she died in 

50. 





Masor Brown. 

Nov. 19. At his residence, Salopian 
Villa, Tivoli, Cheltenham, at the advanced 
age of 93, Major John Harman Brown. 

Major Brown was one of the oldest if 
not the oldest officer in Her Majesty’s 
service. He was a man of singular honesty 
of purpose, great integrity of character, 
firm and energetic, and with a heart full of 
kindness. He was, therefore, not only 
highly respected, but beloved by all who 
knew him. 

He was born April 7, 1763, entered the 
52nd foot as ensign in 1779, went out 
with that regiment to India in 1784, and 
was actively engaged in the campaigns of 
Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Sir W. Mea- 
dows ; participating in the siege and storm- 
ing of Bangalore, 1791, and various other 
hill forts of lesser note. In 1702, he was 
present at the siege of Seringapatam, in 
command of the grenadiers of his regi- 
ment, who took a very prominent part in 
breaking the lines of Tippoo Sultan on the 
night of the 6th Feb., when Major Brown 
received his first wound. His corps 
suffered most severely, particularly when 
crossing the river. In 1793, he was at 
the siege of Pondicherry. As he was re- 
turning to England, in the following year, 
the ship in which he sailed was captured 
by the French: the Major was suspected 
and accused of being a spy, was carried a 
prisoner to the Mauritius, then in posses- 
sion of the French, and was there arraigned 
for that odious offence. Shortly after- 
wards he was honourably acquitted and 
released, receiving a sword from the 
French governor as a token of esteem and 
of the friendship contracted between them 
during his captivity. In 1798 he accom- 
panied Lord Clive, when going out as 
Governor of Madras, as his aide-de-camp, 
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and remained with his lordship in that 
capacity until the year 1802. Again re- 
turning to England, where he held seve- 
ral staff appointments, such for instance 
as Adjutant-General under Lord Charles 
Somerset, Major Brown was engaged in 
the unfortunate Walcheren expedition, in 
which he was aide-de-camp to General 
Houston. He received a severe wound 
during the advance of our forces from 
Middleburgh to Flushing, but he was pre- 
sent at the capture of the latter place. 

In June 1810, he joined the 90th foot, 
as Major in command, in which heremained 
till 1813, when he sold out, after having 
honourably served his country for a pe- 
riod of thirty-four years. 

The Major was twice married. He had 
a large family by his first wife, all of whom 
died young. By his second, who survives 
him, he leaves two sons, both in Her 
Majesty’s service, and four daughters, to 
lament his loss. Before he invested some 
property and came to reside at Chelten- 
ham, he had a country seat in Shropshire, 
for which county he was Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant. He was, at the same time, in 
the commission of the peace for the 
counties of Hereford, Salop, and Mont- 


gomery. 


Rev. Cuarves Eustace. 

Jan. 5. At a very advanced age, the 
Rev. Charles Eustace, of Robertstown, 
co. Kildare. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Eustace, M.P. a dis- 
tinguished commander against the rebels 
in 1798, by a daughter of Oliver M‘Caus- 
land, esq. of Strabane, co. Tyrone. His 
brothers were the late General Sir William 
Cornwallis Eustace, C.B. and K.C.H. 
Colonel Commandant of the 60th Rifles, 
who died in Feb. 1855 (and of whom a 
memoir is given in our vol, xL11I. p. 525), 
and the present Major-General Sir John 
Rowland Eustace, K.H. who survives him. 

He was the representative and heir of 
the Viscounts Baltinglass, which dignity 
in the peerage of Ireland was created by 
King Henry VIII. in 1543. In 1839 he 
petitioned the Crown that his right to that 
dignity might be acknowledged. His peti- 
tion was referred by the Queen to Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-general for Ireland, 
(the present Lord Chancellor Brady), who, 
having investigated the case, reported that 
‘‘ the petitioner had shown sufficient evi- 
dence of his right to the dignity of Viscount 
Baltinglass, in case the attainder of James 
third Viscount, temp. Elizabeth, were re- 
versed.’””, Mr. Eustace felt during the 
whole course of his life the deepest anxiety 
to procure the revival of this ancient dig- 
nity ; but, despite of his constant efforts, 
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and of this being almost the very last peer- 
age still obscured in that way, he was not 
destined to see his wish accomplished. 

Mr. Eustace married Cassandra,daughter 
of John Stannard, esq. of Ballydoyle, co. 
Cork, son of John Stannard, esq. Recorder 
of Dublin ; by whom he has left one son, 
Capt. Charles Stannard Eustace, (now 
heir to the forfeited peerage), and four 
daughters, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Leader, 
Mrs. Arbuthnott, and Mrs. Connor. 


‘Greorce Arkwrigut, Esa. M.P. 

Feb.5. Atthe Albany, Piccadilly, aged 
48, George Arkwright, esq. M.A. barrister- 
at-law, a magistrate for Derbyshire, and 
M.P. for Leominster. 

This gentleman was a great-grandson of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of 
the spinning-frame, and the son and heir 
apparent of the present Robert Arkwright, 
esq. of Sutton hall, near Chesterfield, by 
Frances-Crawford, daughter of Stephen 
George Kemble, esq. of Durham. He was 
born on the 20th Aug. 1807, and was a 
member of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833. 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 22, 1833. 

At the general election of 1837 Mr. 
George Arkwright was proposed by the 
Conservative party as a candidate for North 
Derbyshire, Mr. Evans being brought for- 
ward by the Liberals as successor to Mr. 
Gisborne. He was unsuccessful, the re- 
sult of the poll being— 


Hon. George H. Cavendish 
William Evans, esq. 2422 
George Arkwright, esq. 1983 
On Sir James Wigram becoming a Vice- 
Chancellor in Feb, 1842, Mr. Arkwright 
was returned for Leominster, a borough 
much influenced by his uncle John Ark- 
wright, esq. of Hampton Court. He was 
re-elected in 1847 and 1852, on the latter 
occasion after the following poll— 
George Arkwright, esq. . 
John George Phillimore, esq. . 
J. P. Willoughby, esq. 190 
Mr. Arkwright was unmarried. His 
next brother is William Arkwright, esq. 
Captain in the 6th Dragoons. 
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BENJAMIN GASKELL, Ese. 

Jan. 21. At Thornes House, near 
Wakefield, in his 75th year, Benjamin 
Gaskell, esq. a magistrate for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, formerly M.P. for 
Maldon. 

He was born on the 28th Feb. 1781, 
the elder son of Daniel Gaskell, esq. of 
Clifton Hall, near Manchester, by Han- 
nah, daughter of James Noble, esq. of 
Lancaster. 
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He was first returned to Parliament for 
Maldon, at the general election 1806, 
having polled 31 votes, whilst Charles 
Callis Western, esq. one of the former 
members, had polled 29; but on petition 
Mr. Western recovered his seat. In 1807 
he was again a candidate, and had 27 
votes, but Mr. Western had 29. In 1812 
Mr. Gaskell was returned, together with 
Mr. Joseph Holden Strutt, and again 
in 1818 and 1820; so that Mr. Gaskell 
sat for Maldon from 1812 to the dissolu- 
tion in 1826. He was in politics a Whig, 
as was Mr. Western (who became in 1812 
one of the members for the county of 
Essex), whilst Mr. Strutt (the husband of 
the Baroness Rayleigh) was a Tory. 

Mr. Gaskell married, June 17, 1807, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Brand- 
reth, M.D. of Liverpool, and had issue an 
only son, James Milnes Gaskell, esq. 
formerly one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
and M.P. for Wenlock, who married, in 
1832, Mary, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. Charles William Wynn, and has 
issue. 


NATHANIEL MICKLETHWAIT, Ese. 

Jan. 7. At Taverham hall, Norfolk, 
aged 71, Nathaniel Micklethwait, esq. a 
magistrate for that county. 

He was the elder son of Nathaniel 
Micklethwait, esq. of Beeston hall, in the 
same county, by Sarah, daughter and 
heir of Miles Branthwayt, esq. of Taver- 
ham. His younger brother, the late Sir 
Sotherton Branthwayt Peckham-Mickle- 
thwait, of Iridge Place, co. Sussex, was 
created a Baronet in 1838, and his decease 
is recorded in our vol. xx. p. 531. 

Mr. Micklethwait was Sheriff of Norfolk 
in 1810. 

He was twice married: first in Jan. 
1804, to Lady Maria-Wilhelmina Walde- 
grave, daughter of George fourth Earl of 
Waldegrave. She died in Feb. 1805, leav- 
ing issue one son, Colonel Nathaniel Wal- 
degrave Micklethwait, of the Scots Fusi- 
leer Guards. 

Mr. Micklethwait married secondly, 
Dec. 27, 1810, Lady Charlotte-Marianne- 
Harriet Rous, second daughter of John 
first Earl of Stradbroke ; and by that lady, 
who died April 29, 1830, had further 
issue six sons and seven daughters. The 
former were: 1. John-Nathaniel; 2. 
Henry - Nathaniel; 3. Frederick - Natha- 
niel; 4. Sotherton-Nathaniel; 5. George- 
Nathaniel; 6. William-Nathaniel. The 
daughters: 1. Sarah, married to John 
Mills, esq. of Bisterne, Hampshire; 2. 
Charlotte, married in 1835 to Francis 
l’Estrange Astley, esq. brother to Lord 
Hastings, and died in 1848; 3. Laura, 
married to Herbert Langham, esq. of Cot- 
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tesbrooke, ‘co. Northampton, brother to 
Sir James Langham, Bart.; 4. Emily; 5. 
Adeline, died in 1831; 6. Gertrude; and 
7. Maria. 


Yarsurco YARBURGH, Esa. 

Jan. 26. At Stockton Hall, near York, 
the residence of his brother-in-law George 
Lloyd, esq. aged 70, Yarburgh Yarburgh, 
esq. of Heslington Hall, near York, and 
Sewerby House, near Bridlington, a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
East Riding. 

Mr. Yarburgh succeeded to the Hes- 
lington estates in 1852, on the death of 
his uncle, Nicholas Edmund Yarburgh, 
esq. and then assumed by royal licence 
the surname of Yarburgh. As Yarburgh 
Greame, esq. of Sewerby House, he had 
been long known and respected. _Pos- 
sessed of ample possessions, he liberally 
dispensed to the wants and necessities of 
the poor on his estates. Some years ago 
he built and endowed a handsome church 
at Sewerby. He also contributed very 
largely to the restoration of the Priory 
Church at Bridlington ; and in many other 
ways he was a constant supporter of the 
Established Church, his name appearing 
in every subscription list where a church 
was to be built or restored in or near the 
locality of his estates. He was a liberal 
contributor to the York County Hospital, 
and to many of—indeed almost all—the 
charitable institutions in York and the 
East Riding. 

In 1848 he filled the office of High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire. 

On his accession to the Heslington 
estate, he determined on an extensive re- 
storation of the fine Elizabethan hall at 
that place. These works have been in pro- 
gress for several years, and are on the eve 
of completion, but Mr. Yarburgh has not 
survived to enjoy the occupation. 

Mr. Yarburgh was unmarried; and he 
was the third possessor of the Heslington 
estates who has died without descendants. 
We believe that his sister Mrs. Lloyd (the 
wife of George Lloyd, esq.) succeeds to 
the Heslington estates. 

The remains of the deceased were re- 
moved from Stockton Hall to Sewerby 
House, and on the following day carried to 
the family vault in the priory church at 
Bridlington. The mourning coaches were 
occupied by Geo. Lloyd, esq. of Stockton 
Hall, and several members of his family 
(G. J. Lloyd, esq., the Rev. Y. G. Lloyd, 
the Rev. Henry Lloyd, and Edward Lloyd, 
esq.), also E. Harvey, esq. of York; Jas. 
Walker, esq. Sand Hutton; the Rev. H. 
F. Barnes, Bridlington; the Rev. M. 
Tylee, Sewerby; Mr. Brett, Mr. R. Mil- 
ner, Mr. S, Taylor, Mr. R. Dawson, &c. 
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Henry Biacxmasy, Esa. 

Jan. 29. At Lewes, aged 80, Henry 
Blackman, esq 

He was the only son of Sir Henry 
Blackman, Knt. who, although not a na- 
tive of Lewes, resided in that town from 
the age of manhood till his death in 1832, 
enjoying the respect of his neighbours. 
He carried on at the foot of the bridge 
the business of wine, spirit, and coal mer- 
chant, in which he was joined by his son, 
and for many years ‘‘ Blackman and Son” 
were known as one of the leading firms of 
the town. 

The ancestors of the deceased were 
staunch supporters of the unfortunate 
cause of the Stuarts, and assisted Charles 
the Second to leave the kingdom in safety. 
Upon the return of that prince to the 
throne, they received many marks of royal 
favour, and retain to the present day an 
ebony punch-bowl, with its appendages, 
presented to them by the King. Sir 
Henry Blackman obtained his knight- 
hood while junior Constable for the bo- 
rough of Lewes, in 1782, and while the 
subject of this notice was only seven years 
old. Two years afterwards the worthy 
knight was nominated as candidate for the 
representation of the town, but retired 
before the polling. 

Mr. H. Blackman received a classical 
education at one of the public schools. 
From thence he was sent to Liverpool, and 
was engaged there in obtaining an ac- 
quaintance with commercial matters, sub- 
sequently intending to adopt the bar as his 
profession. Circumstances, however, arose, 
which set aside this object of his ambition, 
and he became a merchant, but retired 
from business after his father’s death. 
He was held in the highest esteem by his 
fellow townsmen, and his reputation as a 
political speaker extended throughout 
Sussex, as he engaged actively in pro- 
moting the retarn of Liberal candidates at 
the county contests, especially prior to 
the passing of the Reform Bill. The elec- 
tioneering exploit, however, which gained 
him the greatest éclat was performed at 
Chichester in 18]8. It was then expected 
that Messrs. Burrell and Sugden would be 
elected for the county without opposition, 
and every reason for this belief existed, 
inasmuch as Sir Godfrey Webster, one of 
the former members, after a short canvass 
had retired from the field. On the 22nd 
of June the electors were assembled at the 
shire hall, the preliminaries had been com- 
pleted, and the sheriff was about to declare 
the election, when Mr. Blackman stepped 
forward and arrested attention by suggest- 
ing the nomination of his old friend Sir 
Godfrey Webster, and this course was 
actually adopted by the Rey. J. G. Thomas, 
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of Bodiam, who nominated the baronet; 
Mr. Blackman, in one of his ablest and 
most powerful speeches, seconding the 
proposition. The news flew through the 
county, and all was confusion and bustle; 
but this was of short duration, for after 
one day’s polling Mr. Sugden retired, and 
Mr. Blackman enjoyed his triumph, gained 
more, perhaps, by making a hit at the 
proper moment, than by any deep-laid 
plot. Since that period to the retirement 
of the Cavendish family, the deceased was 
always an active supporter of the Whig 
party. seainiel 
In Lewes Mr. Blackman identified him- 
self with local politics even more ener- 
getically than in the county, and for half 
a century nearly, at every election, he 
distinguished himself as an orator at the 
nominations, obtaining the sobriquet of 
the “ Modern Cicero’’—a name given to 
him by his opponents, but accepted by his 
friends, who highly appreciated his ser- 
vices. In the public business of the town 
and neighbourhood he usually took an 
active part; but the firmness with which 
he adhered to his matured opinions pre- 
cluded him from supporting those public 
improvements which his younger contem- 
poraries forced into operation. In 1837 
he was placed upon the Commission of the 
Peace. As a magistrate he soon gained 
the respect of the bench, and his services 
were highly appreciated by his townsmen. 
Mr, Blackman was never married, and 
the only representatives of his family are 
the Misses Shergold, his nieces, who have 
been the companions of his home for many 
years. His remains were buried in the 
cemetery belonging to St. Michael’s parish. 


Eyre Evans, Esa. 

Jan. 29. At Ashbhill Towers, co. Lime- 
rick, aged 82, Eyre Evans, esq. 

This gentleman was the representative 
of the Miltown Castle branch of the noble 
house of Carbery. He was born May 23, 
1773, the posthumous son of Eyre Evans, 
esq. and grandson of Thomas Evans, esq. 
of Miltown Castle, co. Cork, M.P. for 
Castlemartyr, younger brother of George 
first Lord Carbery, and in remainder to 
that peerage. The name of Eyre came 
through the marriage of the Right Hon. 
George Evans, of Caheross, in 1679, with 
Mary, daughter and heiress of John Eyre, 
esq. M.P. of Eyre Court, co. Galway. 

He married, March 20th, 1805, Anna, 
eldest daughter of Robert Maunsell, esq. of 
Limerick, formerly a Member of Council at 
Madras; and by thatlady, whosurviveshim, 
he had issue six sons and three daughters : 
—1. Eyre Evans, esq. who died in 1852, 
leaving issue by the Hon. Sophia Crofton, 
sister to the present Lord Crofton, two 
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sons and three daughters; 2. the Rev. 
Robert Maunsell Evans, who married in 
1835 Deborah, third daughter of the late 
William Causabon Purdon, esq. of- Time- 
rana, co. Clare; 3. Capt. George Thomas 
Evans, who married in 1841 Louisa-Bar- 
bara, second daughter of the late Trevor 
Corry, esq. of Newry, co. Down, and has 
issue two sons and a daughter; 4. Anna- 
Maria-Stone, married in 1836 to the Rev. 
Robert Hodges Maunsell-Eyre, Rector of 
Innishannon, co. Cork, eldest son of the late 
Richard Maunsell, esq. by Lady Catherine 
Hare; 5. Capt. Thomas Williams Evans, 
74th Highlanders, who married in 1851 
Helen-Elizabeth, third daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Rev. David Stewart 
Moncrieffe, Rector of Loxton, Somerset ; 
6. John Freke Evans, esq. B.A. barrister- 
at-law, who married in 1851 Julia-Brice, 
second daughter and cuheiress of the said 
Rev. D.S. Moncrieffe; 7. Caroline-Louisa, 
who married in 1841 the Hon. James 
Ogilvie Grant, uncle to the present Earl 
of Seafield, and died in 1850, leaving issue 
a son; 8. Henry-Frederick, Lieut. 21st 
Fusiliers, who married in 1851 Sarah- 
Anne, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
the said Rev. D. S. Moncrieffe ; and 9. 
Elizabeth, unmarried. 

Mr. Evans is succeeded in his estates 
by his grandson Elystan-Eyre, born in 1845. 


Rosert Scort, Ese. 

Feb. 21. At Stourbridge, in his 53rd 
year, Robert Scott, esq. a magistrate of 
the counties of Worcester and Stafford, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of the former. 

He was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved of York; but, on 
his marriage with Sarah, the only child of 
John Scott, esq. of Stourbridge and Great 
Barr, he dropped his surname of Well- 
beloved, and assumed the name and arms 
of Scott. He was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, Jan. 23, 1829, and 
for some years went the Oxford Circuit ; 
and he held the office of a Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy under the statutes re- 
pealed in 1842. 

In 1841 he was returned to parliament 
by the electors of Walsall, defeating the 
former member, Mr. John Neilson Glad- 
stone, by 334 votes to 312. Whilst in 
parliament he introduced and carried a 
measure for attaching detached portions 
of counties to that county with which 
they have the largest boundary in common, 
which is known as Scott’s Act. 

At the dissolution of 1847 Mr. Scott 
retired from parliament. In politics he 
was a zealous Reformer; in religion a 
Protestant Dissenter of the English Pres- 
byterian denomination. He lived, how- 
ever, on the most intimate terms and 
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co-operated in many benevolent under- 
takings with enlightened and _public- 
spirited men of all creeds and parties. 
His knowledge of law, his calm and even 
temper, and his eminently judicial mind, 
enabled him to discharge the duties of a 
magistrate with great advantage to the 
community among which he lived. His 
funeral, which took place at Great Barr, 
was attended by his tenantry and many of 
the leading inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood; and the high estimation in which 
he was held at Stourbridge was evinced 
by a resolution of the Town’s Commis- 
sioners, transmitted to his widow, and by 
the general closing of the shops and other 
places of business during the early part of 
the day. 


Sir BenJsAmIn F, Outram, C.B. 

Feb. 16. At Brighton, Sir Benjamin 
Fonseca Outram, Knight, C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S., and F.G.S., of Hanover-square, 
London, and Kilham, co. York, in the 
82d year. of his age. 

He was the son of Captain William 
Outram. He was first employed in the 
medical naval service in 1794; and rose 
to the rank of Surgeon in 1796. He gra- 
duated at the university of Edinburgh in 
1809, and became a Licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1810, and of which 
he was a few years since elected a Fellow. 
During the war he was actively engaged 
in his professional duties, and he received 
a medal and clasps for the actions in the 
Nymphe, the Boadicea, and the Superb. 
He was appointed Inspector of Fleets and 
Hospitals in 1841, and in Sept. 1850 no- 
minated a Companion of the Bath anda 
Knight Bachelor by patent 27th of same 
month. 

He married 18th May, 1811, Aun, widow 
of Captain Richard Corne, R.N. and 
daughter of William Scales, esq. who died 
Nov. 16, 1852. He married secondly 10th 
Oct. 1855, Sally, daughter of Joseph 
Outram, esq. 

Sir Benjamin has bequeathed the sum 
of 1007. to each of the six following cha- 
rities: the Fistula Hospital, the Institu- 
tion for the Widows of Medical Men of 
London and its vicinity, the Naval School 
for Boys at New Cross, the Naval School 
for Girls at Richmond, the Naval Bene- 
volent Institution, and the Distressed Go- 
vernesses’ Society. 

His remains were conveyed to Clifton 
near Bristol, and deposited with those of 
his deceased wife Ann Lady Outram, in 
Clifton churchyard, followed only at -his 
particular request by his executors and 
two old servants. 


Sir James E, Anperson, M.D. 

Feb. 29. In Harley street, aged 58, 
Sir James Eglinton Anderson, Knt. M.D., 
M.R.I.A. 

He was the eldest son of William An- 
derson, esq. merchant, of Glasgow, by a 
daughter of James Eglinton, esq. He en- 
tered the medical department of the Royal 
Navy in 1808, and retired from the service 
in Nov. 1833. He graduated as Doctor 
of Medicine at Edinburgh, and at Trinity 
college, Dublin; and received the honour 
of knighthood from King William the 
Fourth in 1829. He was formerly Phy- 
sician to the Mariners’ General Insurance 
Company. 

He married, in 1819, the third daughter 
of the Rev. William Learmont, of Luce 
Abbey. She survives him,without children. 


W. F. Cuamsers, M.D. 

Dec. 16. At his residence, Hordle 
Cliff, near Lymington, Hampshire, aged 
69, William Frederic Chambers, M.D., 
K.C.H., Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and of the Royal Society, late 
Physician to her Majesty. 

Dr. Chambers was born in India, the 
eldest son of William Chambers, esq. a 
political servant of the East India Com- 
pany, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, 
by Charity, daughter of Thomas Fraser, 
esq. of Balnain, co. Inverness. His uncle 
Sir Robert Chambers was sometime Chief 
Justice of Bengal; and his brother Sir 
Charles Chambers was one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court at Bombay. 

Dr: Chambers was educated at West- 
minster School, from whence he obtained 
his election to a scholarship at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811, M.D. 1818. On 
leaving Cambridge he came to London, 
and entered at the Windmill-street school 
of medicine, and in due time was admitted 
a licentiate in medicine. 

Dr. Chambers was for many years one 
of the Physicians to St. George’s Hos- 
pital, and a course of lectures he there 
delivered ‘‘ on Practical Medicine ’’ was 
published in the Medical Gazette. 

He was Physician to her Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, and subsequently to her present 
Majesty; and, up to his retirement in 
1848, he had one of the most lucrative 
practices in the metropolis. . 

Dr. Chambers married his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Fraser the younger of 
Balnain, and has left four children. 


G. G. BaBineTon, Esa. F.R.S, 
Jan. 1. At his residence, Queen’s- 
gardens, Hyde-park, aged 61, George Gis- 
borne Babington, esq. F.R.S., formerly one 
of the Surgeons to St. George’s Hospital. 
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He was the fourth son of Thomas Ba- 
bington, esq. of Rothley Temple, co. Leic. 
M.P. for Leicester, by Jean, daughter of 
the Rev. John Macaulay, M.A. Minister 
of Cardross, co. Dumbarton. 

He was formerly resident in Golden-sq. 
and was one of the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Some years back 
ill-health obliged him to give up practice 
in London and seek a milder climate. He 
went to Italy, and resided for some time 
at Rome. 

Mr. Babington married, Sept. 18, 1817, 
Sarah-Anne, daughter of John Pearson, 
esq. F.R.S. of Golden-square, but we be- 
lieve had no issue. 


Tue Vicomte D’ARLINCOURT. 

Lately. At Paris, Victor Vicomte d’Ar- 
lincourt. 

The Vicomte d’Arlincourt commenced 
his literary career in 1810 by an allego- 
rical poem called Une Matinée de Charle- 
magne; and he afterwards produced ro- 
mances called Le Solitaire, L’Etranger, 
Le Rénégat, Ipsiboé, L’Etoile Polaire, 
and other works written in the style ori- 
ginated, perhaps, by M. de Chateaubriand, 
and in his hands at best sufferable, but 
which employed at second-hand becomes 
—to us islanders at least—little better 
than farcical in its overcharged solemnity. 
He wrote also a tragedy called Le Siege 
de Paris, which obtained the honour of 
one solitary performance at the ThéAtre 
Frangais. His works altogether were sad 
trash; but one of them, Le Solitaire, owing 
to some strange infatuation of the public, 
had for a few months extraordinary success, 
less, however, for any literary merit, than 
from its having been taken up very warmly 
by the then court, that of Louis XVIII. 
—the Duchess of Angouleme, the Duchess 
of Berri, and the other ladies of the royal 
family repaying by their encouragement 
and patronage the zeal and fidelity of one 
of their most devoted partisans. This 
book was read in every chateau, and in a 
dramatic form acted on eyery stage, and 
enabled the noble author in some sort to 
redeem the fallen fortunes of his house. 
But its success was only ephemeral; and 
his subsequent works being of a class that 
left no excuse for enthusiasm even on 
the part of his warmest friends, this arti- 
ficial reputation speedily declined, and the 
Viscount had to part with his ancient 
family inheritance, the domain of St. Paér 
in the vicinity of Gisors, in the fortress 
of which his ancestor, Richard de la Forét, 
in 1137, sustained a siege against all the 
neighbouring barons. On the ruins of this 
castle now stands an iron-foundry, and the 
estate is the property of a manufacturer. 
Sic transit gloria! 
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Some years ago M. d’Arlincourt tra- 
velled in England, and wrote a book on 
‘¢ The Three Kingdoms,” which of its kind 
was a veritable curiosity. His passage 
through the society of a London season— 
made delightful to himself by the persua- 
sion that in every house there was a copy 
of Le Solitaire, and that every beautiful 
Meess had the sublimest passages of that 
romance by heart,—his confusion of per- 
sons, places, and celebrities,—his melan-~ 
choly and aristocratic toleration of our 
social want of finish,—and the wonderful 
compliments addressed by him with tongue 
and pen to such of our imaginative writers 
as he fancied were worthy of sunning 
themselves in his smile—are all so many 
curiosities belonging to a bygone world, 
which cannot be re-produced. 

M. le Vicomte belonged to the ancien 
régime in all his ways. In his ‘‘ accost ” 
there was a mixture of Byronic sadness 
and mystery, and of the most flowery and 
elaborate courtesies ever circulated in the 
ceremonious circles of the Faubourg. His 
personal graces, aided with rouge, pearl 
powder, and all that the hairdresser’s art 
could do, and decked out with a magnifi- 
cent display of jewels and orders, was no 
less remarkable. 

Curious, however, as was his literature, 
and wondrous as was his demeanour, M. le 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt was an upright and 
honourable gentleman, kind-hearted and 
hospitable ; but his literary pretensions 
were always treated with ridicule, and he 
was considered one of the grotesques of 
the literary world. 

Some two years before his demise, 
though very considerably advanced in 
years, he married a lady of large posses- 
sions, and thus closed his latter days in 
affluence. His excessive devotion for the 
elder branch of the Bourbons gave a some- 
thing of exaggeration and even burlesque 
to his political opinions, and threw an air 
of ridicule over feelings which it was im- 
possible not to respect for their indis- 
putable sincerity. 

Since his death his dramatic reputation 
has been revived on the Boulevards by the 
revival of an old melodrama of his compo- 
sition, L’ Homme aux trois Visages. 


Ven. Arcup. Hotiinewortn, D.D. 

Feb. 9. At the rectory house of St. 
Margaret’s Lothbury, in the city of Lon- 
don, in his 77th year, the Ven. John 
Banks Hollingworth, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, Rector of the united 
parishes of St. Margaret Lothbury and St. 
Christopher le Stocks. 

Dr. Hollingworth was a member of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge: he took the 
degree of B.A. (as 6th Junior Optime) 
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1804, and was soon afterwards elected 
Fellow of his college. In 1806 he became 
assistant preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
proceeded to the degree of M.A. 1807, 


and to that of B.D. 1814; in which year 


he became Rector of St. Margaret Loth- 
bury and St. Christopher le Stocks, Lon- 
don. He was also Minister of St. Botolph 
Aldgate. In 1819 he took the degree of 
D.D.; in 1824 was elected Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; and 
in 1828 he was collated by Bishop Kaye 
to the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon. He 
resigned his Professorship in 1838. Dr. 
Hollingworth was the author of— 

Sermons at Lincoln’s Inn in 1806 and 
1807. London, 8vo. 1812. 

A Sermon at the Visitation of the 
Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, 14 July, 1818. London, 8vo. 1819. 

A Sermon at Lambeth on the Conse- 
cration of Dr. John Kaye, as Bishop of 
Bristol, 30th July, 1820. London, 4to. 
1820. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon, May, 1829. 

Heads of Lectures in Divinity. Second 

edition. Cambridge, 8vo. 1831. 


Archdeacon Hollingworth was married, 
on the 12th April, 1836, (by the Bishop 
of Lincoln,) to Mary-Ann, third daughter 


of John Tabor, esq. of Finsbury square ; 
and we believe that was his second marriage. 


Mr. WILLiAM RADCLYFFE. 

Dec. 29. At Birmingham, in his 73rd 
year, Mr. William Radclyffe, an engraver 
of considerable practice and distinction. 

Mr. Radclyffe was a native of Birming- 
ham, At an early period of his career 
he gave unmistakeable proofs of proficiency 
by an ably executed plate of the late Rev. 
Dr. Milner, after a portrait painted by the 
late Mr. H. Barber. Another portrait of 
Lord Nelson, published about the year 
1805, was also conducive to his reputa- 
tion. Afterwards he contributed largely 
to the gratification of the popular taste for 
light literature, pictorial illustration, and 
sumptuous binding, by furnishing a num- 
ber of the plates by which the annuals, in 
their best days, gained their popularity. 
He engraved various pictures by Turner, 
Reinagle, and other painters; but the 
‘* Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire,’’ 
issued in 1829, was undoubtedly his chef- 
d@euvre. This charming volume, which 
still maintains the reputation of being a 
standard book, was enriched by thirty-two 
line engravings, from drawings by David 
Cox, De Wint, J. D. Harding, J. V. Bar- 
ber, Westall, Hutchinson, and others. 
The engravings were all executed by Mr. 
Radclyffe himself, and have probably never 
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been surpassed, or. even equalled, as book 
plates. 

Roscoe’s ‘*‘ Wanderings in North and 
South Wales”’ is another book which owes 
much of its attractions to the productions 
of Mr. Radclyffe’s hand. 

In 1814 he was associated with Mr. 
Barber and Mr. Samuel Lines in estab- 
lishing the first School of Art opened in 
Birmingham. That institution was dis- 
solved in 1821, and in the same year the 
Society of Arts, in New Street, was 
founded, with which Mr. Radclyffe was 
associated from the commencement. When 
a disruption between the artists and the 
society took place, in 1842, Mr. Radclyffe 
followed the fortunes of his professional 
brethren, assisted in forming the present 
Society of Artists, and continued to dis- 
charge the duties of an active member 
until he was seized with the affliction which 
terminated in death. Many engravers of 
established fame were trained in their art 
by Mr. Radclyffe, and amongst them Mr. 
J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. 

Among Mr. Radclyffe’s recent plates 
have been “‘ Rest in the Desert,’’ after the 
picture by W. Muller, published in the 
Art Journal for 1847 ; and “ Crossing the 
Sands,’’ after Collins, R.A., in the volume 
for 1848. 


Mr. Joun DovuB.epay. 

Jan. 25. After a long illness, in his 57th 
year, Mr. John Doubleday, for more than 
nineteen years attached to the Department 
of Antiquities in the British Museum. 

Mr. Doubleday was originally a printer, 
and having for many years had much ex- 
perience in the processes of casting in 
metals and other materials he thereby ac- 
quired a knowledge, at once peculiar and 
practical, which became exceedingly ser- 
viceable in his subsequent pursuits, both 
in taking casts of antiquities and in the 
detection of forgeries. He established him- 
self in private business as a copyist of 
coins, medals, and ancient seals; and, 
being resident in the neighbourhood of 
the British Museum, his talents were soon 
found to be eminently useful to that estab- 
lishment, to which his services were per- 
manently engaged. He was chiefly em- 
ployed in the reparation of innumerable 
works of art, which could not have been 
intrusted to more skilful or more patient 
hands. His greatest triumph in this way 
was the complete restoration of the Port- 
land Vase, after it had been wilfully broken 
into many hundred pieces. 

Mr. Doubleday was employed by H.M. 
Mint to prepare the castings required by 
that establishment, which he was able to 
— without that subsequent dress- 
ing which was formerly necessary ; and 
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we are apprised that some difficulty will 
be experienced in obtaining the same aid 
elsewhere. 

His time and his knowledge were readily 
and ungrudgingly imparted to all who re- 
quired them. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec.5. At Sealyham, Pembrokeshire, aged 44, 
the Rev. William Tucker-Edwardes, Vicar of Rhis- 
market, and Rector of Hasquard, in that county. 
He was the secondson of Wm. Tucker-Edwardes, 
esq. of Sealyham, by Anna, daughter of George 
Phillipps, esq. M.P. of Cwmgwilly, co. Carmarthen. 

Dec.6. At Harwich, aged 80, the Rev. Samuel 
Nevill Bull, formerly Vicar of Ramsey and Dover- 
court with Harwich, to which he was presented 
in 1827 by the Lord Chancellor. He resigned 
Ramsey to the Rev. William Bull, and Dovercourt 
to the Rey. Richard Bull, in 1852. 

Dec. 7. At Helmdon, co. Northampton, aged 68, 
the Rev. Pryce Jones, Curate of that parish (1819). 
He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1810. 

Dec. 11. At Biarritz, France, aged 34, the Rev. 
Samuel Price Davies, Perp. Curate of Kingsthorpe, 
co. Northampton (1854), and one of the Brethren 
of the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine. He was 
of Christchurch, Oxford, B.A. 1843, M.A. 1846. 

At the vicarage, Llanvair, co. Montgomery, the 
Rev. Thomas Gorst Moulsdale (18..). He was of 
Jesus College, Oxford, B.A. 1810. 

Dec. 13. At his vicarage, aged 59, the Rev. 
James Pedder, Vicar of Garstang Church Town, 
Lance. (1835). He was of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1829. 

At Rathkeale glebe, co. Limerick, the Ven. 
Charles Warburton, LL.D. Rector of Rathkeale, 
Chancellor of Limerick, Archdeacon of Tuam, and 
Perp. Curate of Queenstown. He was son of the 
late Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

Dec. 15, At Knaresdale, Northumberland, very 
suddenly, the Rev. Henry Bewsher, M.A. Rector of 
that place (1823). He was brother of the Rev. 
Thomas J. Bewsher, of Great Holland rectory, 
Essex. 

At Fillongley, co. Warwick, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Thickins, Vicar of Exhall (1805), and of Fil- 
longley (1826). 

At Chard, aged 43, the Rey. Henry Thurston 
Thomson, Curate of Cudworth, Evening Lecturer 
at St. Mary’s, Chard, and Chaplain to the Chard 
Union. He was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1837. He has left a widow and four children. 

Dec. 19. At the parsonage, Ide, Devonsh. aged 
68, the Rev. J. Henry Earle, LL.B. Perp. Curate 
of that place, to which he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter in 1832. 

Dec. 21. At Cairo, the Rev. Edward Place 
Dewar’, Minister of Auchtergavin, co. Perth ; eldest 
son of the Very Rev. Principal Dewar, Marischal 
college, Aberdeen. 

At Lympstone, Devon, aged 68, the Rev. Wiliam 
James, Rector of South Moreton, Berks. He was 
first of Corpus Christi college, Oxford ; graduated 
B.A. 1810, and having become a Fellow of Exeter, 
M.A, 1812, he was afterwards elected Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Magdalene college, and presented by that 
society to the rectory of South Moreton in 1814. 

At Oxford, aged 74, the Rev. William Walford, 
late of Hatfield Peverel, Essex. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1803, M.A. 1806. 

Dec. 23. At Woolwich common, the Rev. John 
Watkins Downes, Perp. Curate of St. John’s, Wool- 
wich, Kent (1849). He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830; and was for many 
years Curate of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Dec. 24. At Hockerton, Notts. aged 55, the Rev. 
John Pritchard Mills, Rector of that place (1852). 
He was of Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1829. 

At Purleigh, near Maldon, Essex, in the house 
of his brother the Rey, J. A. Parkinson, Rector of 
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Hazeleigh, 29, the Rev. Charles Luke Par- 
kinson, late of Brazenose coll. Oxford, B.A. 1849. 

Dec. 25. At Walworth, aged 60, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sloman Rowe, Chaplain of the Surrey County 
Gaol. He was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

At Bath, aged 82, the Rev. Aen Wheeler, Vicar 
of Old Sodbury, Gloucester (1851). He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1800, 
B.D. 1801. He was formerly Head Master of the 
College School at Worcester, and in Jan. 1832, 
received from his old pupils, at a dinner, of which 
Sir C. S. Smith was chairman, a silver salver of 
164 ounces, inscribed, “ Viro egrogio, utilitate 
vite et moribus integris meritd insigni,” &c. 

Dec. 26. At Burntwood, Essex, aged 55, the 
Rev. Richard Lateward Townsend, Vicar of All 
Saints, Wandsworth, Surrey. He was the eldest 
son of the late William Townsend, esq. of Liver- 
pool, and brother to the late William Charles 
Townsend, esq. Q.C., author of Lives of the Judges, 
&c. of whom a memoir appeared in our vol. XxXIVv. 
p. 218. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1826, M.A. 1828; and was for some years incum- 
bent of the district church of St. Anne’s, Wands- 
worth. He succeeded to the parish church on 
the resignation of Dr. Pemberton in 185 . 

Dec, 27. At Gresham, Norfolk, aged 79, the 
Rev. Francis Edward Arden, Rector of that pa- 
rish. He was the second son of the Rev. John 
Arden, of Longcroft Hall, co. Stafford, by Mar- 
garet-Elizabeth, only child of Rear-Adm. Hamar ; 
and he became the male heir of that family on the 
death of his elder brother Major John Arden, of 
the 3d Dragoons, in 1809. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1799, and was instituted 
to the rectery of Gresham in 1801. He married 
Rachael, daughter of John Pinkard, esq. and had 
issue three sons and two daughters. 

Dec, 29. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, after many 
years’ intense suffering, the Rev. Joseph Forster, 
Rector of Edmondbyers, co. Durham. He was 
the fourth surviving son of the late Rev. John 
Forster, M.A. Rector of Ryther and Sandal Parva, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 30. At Madeira, aged 48, the Rev. Thomas 
Freeman. He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1830, M.A. 1834. 

Dec. 31. At Ramsbury, Wilts, aged 69, the Rev. 
Arthur Meyrick. He was of Trinity college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809, and was in 1811 pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of Windsor to 
the Vicarage of Urchfont, Wilts, which he resigned 
at the close of 1838. 

Lately. At Shouldham, Kent, aged 50, the Rey. 
Frederick William Darwall, Perp. Curate of that 
place (1851). He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1830. 

dan. 3. At his residence in Taunton, at an ad- 
vaneed age, the Rev. John Cabbell, 8.C.L. for 
fifty-seven years Vicar of Luppit, Devon. 

Jan, 4. At Gaston house, Essex, aged 42, the 
Rev. Theophilus Pelly, Rector of Church Bramp- 
ton, co. Northampton. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837, B.D. 1845. 

Jan.6. The Rey. Robert Oliver, M.A. second 
son of the late John Ferneongh Oliver, esq. of 
Hoole Hall, Cheshire. 

Jan. 8. At Kenn, Devon, aged 74, the Rev. 
Henry Ley, for fifty years Rector of that Parish. 
He was of Christ-church, Oxford, B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1806. His funeral was attended by from 600 to 
800 persons. 

At Brighton, the Rev. John Crabb Blair Warren, 
M.A. Perp. Curate of Little Horkesley (1829), near 
Colchester. 

Jan. 9. At Reading, aged 66, the Rev. Spedding 
Curwen. 

Jan.16. At his residence, West Park House, 
Clifton, near Bristol, in his 93rd year, the Rev. 
William Bennett, Rector of Cheam, Surrey (1813). 
He was of St. John’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1793, B.D. 1795. 

At Bullington House, Hants, aged 66, the Rey. 
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David Cockerton, formerly of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 

Jan, i. At Hartpury, Gloucestershire, aged 
75, the Rev. Charles Crawley, Vicar of that parish, 
an Hon. Canon of Gloucester, Rural Dean in the 
Forest of Dean, a Deputy Lieutenant, and for 
forty-six years a magistrate of the county. He was 
the third son of Sir Thos. Crawley-Boevy, the third 
Baronet, of Flaxley Abbey, co. Glouc. by Anne, 
second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Savage, Rector of 
Standish. He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1804, and was collated to the vicarate of 
Hartpury by the Bishop of Gloucester in 1838. He 
married, in 1813, a dau. of the Rev. Duke Yonge, 
of Cornwood, co. Devon, and had issue the Rey. 
Charles Yonge Crawley, M.A. of Oriel coll. Oxford. 

In Edinburgh, aged 34, the Rev. Thomas Fev- 

Creery, B.A. Incumbent of the episcopal 
church of St. John, Forres, Morayshire. 

Jan. 18. Aged 75, the Rev. Charles Day, Rector 
of St. Swithin’s, Norwich (1843). He was for- 
merly Fellow of New college, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1803. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Zenry Bar- 
row Evans, of Hygrove, near Gloucester. He was 
of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. 

Jan. 20. At Pencombe, Heref. the Rev. Henry 
Barry Domvile, Rector of that parish (1831). He 
was the third son of the late Charles C. Domvile, 
esq. M.P. of Santry House, and Templeoge, co. 
Dublin. He was of University college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

Jan. 21. At Mascalls, South Weald, Essex, aged 
53, the Rev. Charles James Fox, of Magdalene 
hall, Oxford, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1836. 

Jan, 22. At Newlyn, Cornwall, aged 53, the 
Rey. Edward Dix, M.A. Vicar of that parish 
(1839). He was the only son of Capt. Edw. Dix, 
R.N. who died in 1837, and of whom a memoir 
will be found in our yol. vit. p. 425. Ile was of 
Exeter college, Oxford, B.A, 1824, M.A. 1831; 
was some time Curate of Townstal, Dartmouth ; 
was in 1833 presented by the Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe to the rectory of St. Mary, Truro; 
and in 1838 promoted by the Bishop of Exeter to 
the valuable living of Newlyn, as an unsolicited 
reward of his zealous services in the Church. 

At Hulme, near Manchester, aged 36, the Rey. 
Joseph Ryland, B.A. of Trinity coll. Cambridge. 

Jan, 23. In his 65th year, the Rey. William 
Selby, of Hopton, Norfolk. 

Jan, 24. In his 70th year, the Rev. Maurice 
Hiller Goodman, of Oare House, Wilts, Vicar of 
Wilcot in that county (1841). Ile was of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. 

Jan. 26. At Painswick, Glouc. aged 60, the 

Rev. Robert Strong, Vicar of that parish. He was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. Robert Strong, 
Rector of Brampton Abbot’s, co. Heref. by his 
first wife Caroline Roberts. He was of Wadham 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1823, and was 
presented to his living in 1823. He married 
Julia, sister of C. Gravenor, esq. of Ely-place, 
Holborn, where she died July 15,1842. Mr. Strong 
died from the effects of an injury to one of his 
tingers, which led to mortification. 

Jan. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 67, the Rev. John 
Rudge Relton, of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 
1812, M.A. 1816; formerly Perpet. Curate of 
Marston Meysey, Wilts, to which he was instituted 
in 1817. He was father of the Rev. E. W. Relton, 
Vicar of Ealing, Middlesex. 

Feb. 4, At the vicarage, Middleton, Norfolk, 
aged 70, the Very Rev. Peter Scrimshire Wood, 
Dean of Middleham, Yorkshire, Vicar of Middle- 
ton, Norfolk, and Rector of Littleton, Middlesex. 
Ile was the fifth son of Thomas Wood, esq. of 
Littleton, Middlesex, by Mary, only daughter and 
heir of Sir Edward Williams, of Gwernnevit, co. 
Brecon, Bart. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
B. and D.C.L. 1817. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Middleton in 1810; to the rectory of 
Littleton in 1813; and to the deanery of Middle- 
ham in 1814, 
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DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June .. Aged 34, Henry Ashburton Kerr, Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Nerbudda, which is supposed to 
have foundered at sea in a gale, off the south coast 
of Africa. He was the third son of the late Lord 

Robert Kerr (son of William-John fifth Marquess 

of Lothian) by Mary, dau. of the Rey. Edmund 
Gilbert, of Windsor House, Cornwall. He passed 
his examination in 1841, and from the early part 
of 1842 until made Lieutenant in Dec. 1841, was 
mate of the Carysfort 26 in the Pacific. In Aug. 
1845 he was appointed to the President 50, flag- 
ship at the Cape, from which he was paid off in 
Feb. 1849. 

Lost in the same ship, aged 25, William D. 
Hanbury, Second Lieut. third son of Osgood Han- 
bury, esq. of Holfield Grange, Essex. 

Aug. 14. In the Russian hospital in Sebastopol, 
of his wounds, Major M‘Gowan, 93d Highlanders. 

Aug... On his passage to China, aged 19, 
Charles-Godwin, eldest son of Comm. Charles 
Parker, R.N. Naval Storekeeper at Hong Kong. 

Oct.17. Aged 25, William Gaitskell, esq. Go- 
vernment Assistant Surveyor, by a fall from his 
horse, near Lexton, Victoria, Australia, younger 
son of J. A. Gaitskell, M.D. Monmouth. 

Oct. 18, At Mount Kemble, Dapto, Illawarra, 
Eleanor, wife of Comm. R. M. Cole, R.N. 

Oct, 23. At Hobart Town, Tasmania, Maria, 
wife of Sir John Lewes Pedder, late Chief Justice 
of that colony. 

Oct, 25. At sea, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Edward Iver Jones Parry, youngest son of the 

tev. J. P. Jones Parry, Rector of Edern, Carnarv, 

Nov. 2. At Suez, on his passage homewards 
from India, after an absence of seventeen years, 
R. H. Clarke, M.D. of H.M. 83d Regt. He was the 
son of a merchant at Poole in Dorsetshire. 

Nov. 24. At Inagna, Bahamas, at the residence 
of her brother-in-law the Rev. William Little- 
wood, aged 34, Miss Hannah Cardinall, sister of 
Mr. J. Cardinall, of Ialstead. 

Dec. 6. On board the Trafalgar, on his way to 
Rangoon, aged 19, Lieut. John Bowdler Maclen- 
nan, H.M. 84th Regt. 

In Africa, aged 21, Mr. HH. G. Stanton, student 
of medicine. He was pupil to Mr. John Allison, 
surgeon, of Bridlington, and a young man of ° 
great energy and scientific attainments. 

Dec. 18. At Rumpore, George Charles Cheap, 
esq. Bengal C.S. 

Dec. 29. At Ratnapoora, Ceylon, aged 33, Sa- 
muel James Butcher, esq. 

Dee. 31. At Gongo Soco, Mr. William Hitchens, 
cashier, one of the Members of the Committee of 
Management of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association. 

At Bombay, Anne-Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Trevelyan, 3d Bombay Light Cay. 

Jan.1. At Peshawur, aged 26, John Strange 
Nares, Bengal Hlorse Art. eldest son of Capt. 
Nares, R.N. 

Jan. 3. At Jamestown House, near Dublin, 
after a protracted illness, taken in the West Indies, 
Anthony Sydney Shawe Plunkett, late Lieut. 8th 
Foot, youngest son of the late Hon. Mathew and 
Sydney Plunkett, of Bellough Castle, co. Tipperary. 

Jan. 6. At Calcutta, Robert Houstoun, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, son of Sir Robert Houstoun, 
of Clerkington. 

Jan. 9. Suddenly, in Dungarvan, while attend- 
ing the monthly fair, aged 65, Beresford Boate, 
esq. J.P. of that town. 

Jan. 10. At Deyrah, India, Frances, wife of 
William EF, Marshall, esq. Lieut. 48th B.N.1. 

Jan, 13. At Trebizond, aged 28, Horatio Ed- 
sall, esq. surgeon, of the British Medical Staff, 
Turkish Contingent, son of Mr. C, S. Edsall, Truro, 

Aged 74, W. Pratt, esq. Marston, Warw. 

Jan. 14, At Bombay, on his way to England, 
aged 27, Frederick M‘Combe Turner, late Com- 
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mandant of Cavalry, Corps of Guides, E.I.S. eldest 
son of T. J. Turner, esq.Worthy Park, Winchester. 

Jan. 17. In the vicinity of York, Henrietta- 
Hope, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Hunter, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and one of the ministers of the Tron 
church, at that place. 

At Ashburton, aged 74, Jolin Windeatt, esq. 
late of Bridgetown, Totnes. 

Jan, 21. On board the Malta, from Bombay to 
Aden, aged 44, brevet Major Wm. K. Warner, 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

Jan, 24. At Manchester, aged 37, Catherine, 
wife of II. P. Ree, esq. 

Jan, 25. At Yenikale, Crimea, aged 21, John 
Henry Gilborne, Assist. Surgeon 7! st Highlanders, 
son of the late Capt. Edward Gilborne, Royal Hos- 
pital, Kilmainham, and formerly of the same regt. 

At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Susan, wife of the 
Hon. W. G, Stewart, Island Secretary. 

Jan, 26. Aged 19, John Alexander Flewett, 
eldest sonJof Mr. C. M. Flewett, of Birmingham, 
late dresser in the hospitals of Scutari, Smyrna, 
and Abydos. He was educated at King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, and the London University. 

Jan.27. At Holmesburg, Philadelphia, aged 33, 
Joseph, second son of the late Estcourt Cresswell, 
esq. of Sherston Magna, and grandson of the late 
Richard Estcourt Cresswell, esq. of Pinkney-park, 
Wilts. 

Jan. 28. At Sinope, on the Black Sea, aged 45, 
William Burckhardt Barker, esq. Chief Superin- 
tendent of the Land Transport Depot at Sinope, 
eldest son of the late John Barker, esq. H.M.’s 
Consul General in Egypt. 

Arthur, son of F. Bartlett, esq. of Buckingham. 

At Quebec, aged 74, Capt. Robert Julyan, R.N 
one of the harbour masters of that port. He en- 
tered the service in 1793 on board the Diadem 64, 
which was at the occupation of Toulon in the fol- 
lowing August, and in Hotham’s action of 1795. 
He became acting Lieutenant of the Robust 74 in 
1799; was in the Defence 74 at the action off 
Copenhagen in 1801; from 1803 to 1810 served 
with the Sea Fencibles on the north coast of Corn- 
wall; was successively acting Commander of the 
Richmond, Stromboli, and Onyx gun-brigs ; and 
in 1814 was promoted to the command of the 
Rolla sloop. He was altogether twenty-two years 
on full pay. 

In Onslow-sq. Brompton, aged 50, Isabella Mary, 
only surviving dau. of the late Granville Penn, 
esq. of Stoke Park, Bucks. 

At Carthagena, aged 37, Charles Walsingham 
Turner, esq. British Consul at that city, eldest son 
of the late Edmund Turner, esq. M.P. of Truro. 

Jan. 29. At Wood-hall, Sutton, aged 35, George, 
youngest son of Henry Edwards, esq. 

At the residence of her brother Mr. Malim 
Sharman, Highgate, near Birmingham, Ann Har- 
riet, only dau. of the late Saml. Sharman, esq. 
formerly of Wellingborough. 

Jan. 30. In Maddox-st. Hanover-sq. aged 58, 
Washington Carr, esq. Commander R.N. He en- 
tered the service in 1811 on board the Aquilon 32; 
was made Lieutenant 1821, and’ Commander 1846, 
having previously to the latter date served for 
twenty-three years on full pay. 

At Sierra Leone, aged 36, Edward Lemon, esq. 
merchant, of that place and of London, in conse- 
quence of injuries received from the accidental 
overthrowing of his carriage. 

In Gray’s-inn-sq. aged 68, William Wright, esq. 
the Clerk of Inrolments in Chancery. He was 
the second son of William Wright, of Market 
Drayton, Salop, and married, in 1811, Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Masfen, esq. of Can- 
nock. Mr. Wright entered into partnership in 

1814 with Messrs, Anstice and Cox, solicitors in 
the Temple, to whose practice he succeeded. He 
retired in 1822, and was called to the bar in 1825, 
at first going the Oxford and then the Western 
circuit, but afterwards practising chiefly at the 
Chancery bar. In Oct. 1853, he was appointed, 
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by the kindness of the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
John Romilly, to the office of the Clerk of Inrol- 
ments in Chancery. He was buried at the Nun- 
head Cemetery, where also his son, the late Wm. 
Wright, barrister-at-law, was buried. 

Feb.1. At Balaklava, aged 31, Christopher 
Bakewell Bassano, esq. Staff Surgeon, son of F. M. 
Bassano, esq. Apothecary to the Forces. 

At his seat, Druid’s Stoke, near Bristol, sud- 
denly, of disease of the heart, in his 75th year, 
William Munro, esq. for forty years a magistrate 
of Gloucestershire. He was father of Colonel 
Munro, recently returned from the Crimea. 

Drowned when skating, in Euston Park, Suff. 
aged 18, Mr. Ramsey Arthur Paramore, who had 
been spending some weeks at Christmas with his 
uncle, the Rey. Arthur P. Dunlap, at Bardwell. 

Feb. 3. At Busta, Shetland, aged 68, Arthur 
Gifford, esq. of that place. 

Feb. 4. At Craven House, Wakefield, aged 63, 
John Naylor, esq. 

Feb. 5. In Beatimont-st. Marylebone, aged 20, 
Dora, youngest dau. of the Rev. T. Nayler, M.A. 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, and late Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Lincoln. 

Aged 59, Charles Thellusson, esq. He was the 
eldest son of Charles Thellusson, esq. brother to 
the first Lori’ Rendlesham, by Sabine, dau. of 
Abraham Kobarts, esq. and was the last survivor 
of the persons designated in the famous will of 
his grandfather Peter Thellusson (made in 1797), 
during whose lives the accumulations directed by 
that will were to be made. Mr. C. Thellusson 
married Mary, dau. of C. Grant, esq. and has left 
issue five sons. + 

Feb.6. At Bedhampton Park, Hants, aged 54, 
Capt. Wm. Garwood, late of the ship Vanguard. 

At Pockthorpe, aged 21, Elizabeth Ann, dau. of 
the late Peter Gofton, esq. 

At Bungay, aged 72, Ann, widow of William 
Smith, esq. 

Feb.7. At Kelstone Lodge, Shirley, aged 96, 
Mrs. Aylward. 

Aged 67, William Chance, esq. of Birmingham. 

At Peterborough, aged 68, Mrs. John Hamlin. 

Found drowned at Swinford, near Bitton, Mr. 
Speller, late librarian at the Bath Atheneum. 

At Campden-hill, Kensington, aged 26, Geor- 
giana Barbara, wife of Capt. Lockhart M. Valiant. 

Feb. 8. At St. Kitt’s, Mary Wilhelmina Jones ; 
and on the [ith her father, Charles Cunningham 
Jones, esq. Colonial Bank, having survived his 
wife but a few weeks, leaving three orphan children. 

Feb. 9. In Banchory, Miss Mary Burnett, only 
surviving dau. of the late Sir Robert Burnett of 
Leys, Bart. and sister of the present Sir Alexander 
Burnett, Bart. 

Feb. 10. At Exeter, aged 67, G. Nicholson, esq. 
late of Leeds. 

In Sussex-gardéns, Hyde-park, Alexander J. 
Sangster, esq. 

Aged 40, Justinian Adcock, esq. solicitor, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Kelloe House, Berwicksh. Miss Margaret 
Scott Buchan, sister of the late George Buchan, 
esq. of Kelloe. 

At Newburgh, Fite, aged 13, George Goodsir 
Day, eldest son of Professor Day, of St. Andrew’s. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 37, Francis, second 
surviving son of the late Nathaniel Palmer, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Burnham, Somerset, aged 70, John 
Allen, esq. 

Richard Bowers, 
amptonshire. 

t Ayr, N. B. aged 5, Caroline Louisa, eldest 
child of the late Capt. Chas. Acton Broke, R. Eng. 

Aged 75, William Duncombe, ésq. of Lagley, 
Northchureh, Herts. 

At Rye, aged 74, William Ramsden, esq. for 
many years in extensive practice as a surgeon 
in that town. 

Feb. 12. At Greatham, Jane, second dau. of 
the late Thomas Brewster, esq. 

At Reading, aged 60, Mary, eldest dau. of the 


esq. of Braunston, North- 
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late C. D. Hayes, esq. of Chapel Hill House, near 
Margate. 

In Paddington, Lieut. W. D. Skinner, R.M., Se- 
cretary to the Naval and Military Bible Society 
for upwards of a quarter of a century. 

At Herne Bay, aged 90, Sarah, widow of Rev. 
James Stanley, Vicar of Ormskirk. 

In London, aged 37, W. E. Tucker, esq. eldest 
son of the Rev. W. H. Tucker, Kingsbridge, Devon. 

Feb. 13. At Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 23, Augusta, youngest dau. of Matthias 
Thomas Hodding, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Edinburgh, Allan Menzies, esq. W.S., Pro- 
— of Conveyancing in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

At Harrogate, aged 48, the Hon. Montagu Hen- 
ley Ongley, next brother and heir presumptive to 
Lord Ongley. 

At Stonehouse, Caroline, wife of James Shep- 


5 At Wanstead, 

rick Bartleet, esq. 
Aged 38, Melicent-Mary, wife of George Berrey, 
esq. of Nottingham Park, dau. of Samuel New- 


Essex, aged 34, Krede- 


ham, esq. 

At Bath, Miss Colnaghi, youngest dau. of the 
late Paul Colnaghi, esq. of Pall Mall East. 

At Brompton-row, Elizabeth, widow of 
Hoyes, esq. late of Peterborough. 

At Waltham Abbey, Sophie-Josephine-Florence- 
Arabella, dau. of Captain Lister, Essex Rifles. 

At Waddington, aged 26, Richard, youngest 
son of the late John Parker, esq. of West Clough, 
near Clitheroe. 

At Helston, Cornwall, aged 73, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pascoe. 

At Stoneh ddenly (on the day of his 
brother’s funeral), aged 85, Lieut. James Russell, 
late 3rd R. Vet. Battalion. 

At Eye Hall, Horningsea, aged 75, 
Saunders, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 70, Harriet-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Harriot Steward, esq. of Watford. 

At Graveney Court, aged 66, Mrs. Taylor. 

Aged 57, Thomas Skeeles Wright, esq. solicitor, 
of Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

Feb. 15. At Nayland, Suffolk, aged 79, 
widow of George Alston, esq. 

Miss Burchatt, of Old Brompton. 

At Dedham, Essex, aged 88, Abram Constable, 
esq. late of Wormingford Hall, in the same 
county. 

At his chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn, aged 67, 
Henry Emly, esq. formerly of Salisbury. 

In Pembroke-place, Clifton, aged 72, Mrs. Ann 
Bowles Fussell, eldest dau. of the late Rich. 
Symes, esq. of Westbury-on-Trym, and formerly 
widow of the Rev. John T. Sangar, of Bristol. 

At Leeds, aged 44, Edward Meynell, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At Hammersmith, aged 83, James Morgan, esq. 
late of Golden-sq. and St. Alban’s-pi. Regent-st. 

At Margate, aged 57, John George Newman. 
esq. late of Kendal. 

At Corfu, aged 62, from the effects of over- 
exertion in the Black Sea, and while on his way 
to visit his brother at Portsmouth, after twenty- 
five years’ separation, Signor Carlo Pappalardo, 
eldest brother of Vincent Pappalardo, esq. Consul 
at Portsmouth. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, Jonathan Phillips, esq. 
of Oxford-st. and New Bond-st. 

At Allington, South Stoneham, Hants, aged 55, 
Edward Twynam, esq. 

At Mudeford, aged 73, Jane, widow of Wadham 
Wyndham, esq. of the Close, Salisbury. 

Feb. 16. At Bonn, aged 50, Thomas Charles 
Barton, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Col. H. F. Bonham, com- 
manding Cavalry Depots at Brighton and Can- 

rbury. 

William Cole, esq. of Stonehouse, Glouc. 

At Stoke, aged 68, Jane Harson, widow of Capt. 
Thomas Delafons, RN. 


James 





William 


Anne, 
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In jHarriugton-sq. James Gray, esq. late of 
H.M.’s Customs. 

At William-st. Albert-gate, aged 77, George 

Rodwell, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 69, Louisa Manners Sut- 
ton, eldest surviving dau. of the late Right Rev. 
Charles Manners Sutton, Archb. of Canterbury. 

Elizabeth, wife of E. Stamp, esq. solicitor, 
Honiton. 

At Lavender-hill, Surrey, aged 68, Edward 
Crowley, esq. for many years Director of the 
Brighton Railway; and on the 18th, Sarah Maria, 
wife of John Thrupp, esq, of Stockwell-common, 
younger dan. of the late Edward Crowley, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Brighton, aged 59, Francis Bar- 
chard, esq. of Horsted Place, Sussex, formerly of 
Ashcombe, a magistrate of the county, and in 
1854 High Sheriff. 

At Parsonstown, co. Meath, Mary, relict of 
George Braddell, esq. Coolmelagh, co. Wexford, 
and Upper Fitawilliam-st. Dublin. 

At Bayswater, aged 67, George Augustus Brown, 


esq. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, Henry Grant Clyde, esq. 

late ai her Majesty's Customs. 
At Edi h, Th i 
© apt. Floyd, 3rd ‘Buffs. 

In Ditton Place, Kent, aged 85, John Golding, 
esq. 

At Yately, Hants, aged 79, Capt. Rush. 

At his residence, Brighton, aged 66, Mr. Wil- 
liam Towner, of the firm of Thomas Palmer and 
Co. of the Regent Foundry. 

At Northampton, aged 70, George Wade Wetton, 
esq. formerly of Englefield-green, Surrey. 

Feb. 18. At Tunbridge Wells, Kent, aged 45, 
E. T. Allen, esq. M.D. late of York. 

Thomas Reynolds Bartrum, esq. of Kennett 
Lodge, Northfleet, and Upper Thames-st. London. 

Elizabeth, wife of B. N. Rockley Batty, esq. of 
Fenay Hall, Huddersfield. 

At Ayston, Rutlandshire, aged 58, George Flud- 


Harriette, wife of 





yer, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 16, David Todd, fifth 
surviving son of Robert Herring, esq. of Cromer. 

Aged 84, Andrew Hutton, esq. of Stirling. 

In Islington, Jabez Jackson, esq. a natiye of 
Moreton-Hampstead. 

At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 36, George, son of 
James Lister, esq. 

At the rectory, Ovingdean, Sussex, aged 16, 
Margaret-Jane, second dau. of the Rey. Alfred 
Stead, M.A. 

Feb. 19. At Cheltenham, a 43, Philip Ottey 
Egerton Baines, esq. M.R.O.S 

At Hellidon House, Northamptonshire, aged 32, 
Emma Lydia, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Canning, esq. 

At Langport, aged 88, Henry Coggan, esq. 

At Sherborne House, Warw. aged 79, John 
Drinkwater, esq. 

At Cockermouth, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. E. Fawcett, M.A. Rector of South Fam- 
bridge, and Perp. Curate of Cockermouth. 

At Reigate, Harriet, wife of Frederick Mellersh, 
e 


Sq. 
At Barnstaple, aged 98, Avis, relict of the Rey. 


William Spurway, Rector of Clare Portion, 
Tiverton. 

At Prior’s Marston, aged 6, Mary-Jane, second 
dau. of John Perkins Wright, esq. 

At Speenhamland, Newbury, Berks, aged 88, 
Witney Milborne West, M.D. formerly of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Feb. 20. At Ponsandane, in the parish of Gul- 
val, near Penzance, aged 82, Wm. Bolitho, esq. 

At Charminster, at his father’s, the Rev. Morgan 
Devenish, aged 23, Morgan Devenish, esq. Capt. 
in the Dorset Militia. 

At Malton, aged 48, Dr. Exley. 

Aged 23, Edward Fullager, B.A. late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, second surviving son 
of the late James Fullager, of Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne. 
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In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of Henry Hale, esq. of Plantation, Yorkshire, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hildyard, of 
Stokesley. 

At Pimlico, aged 75, Miss Judson. 

In Chelsea, aged 70, Margaret-Elizabeth, widow 
of Charles Molineaux Keay Lock, esq. 

At Brighton, Clemenia-Roberts, eldest dau. of 
the late Adam Oldham, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

At Tiverton, aged 69, Mrs. Parris. 

At Woolwich, aged 90, Jude, relict of John 
Pickering, esq. Commissary of Ordnance. 

At Holsworthy, aged 92, Mrs. Mary Robins. 

At Poole, Dorsetshire, aged 70, Thomas Salter, 
esq. F.L.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He practised as a surgeon in that town for 48 
years. He was a justice of the peace for the 
borough of Poole, and an active member of the 
Provincial Medical Association, of the Southern 
Branch of which he was once President, and for a 
valuable article contributed to a medical work, was 
made a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

At Padworth, Berks, aged 75, Thos. Strange, esq. 

At Lianvorda, Salop, aged 5, Hester, eldest dau. 
of Henry Bertie Watkin Williams Wynn, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Cromer, Norfolk, aged 40, Emma- 
Jane, second dau. of the late Rev. Francis Edward 
Arden, Rector of Gresham, Norfolk. 

At Worthing, aged 90, Harriett, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Byass, Rector of Stopham, Sussex. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Augusta, younger sur- 
viving dau. of the late Charles Alexander Craig, 
esq. of Great George-st. Westminster. 

In South Audley-st. Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late General Isaac Gascoyne. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 85, Miss Jane 
Jeffreys. 

In Sion-hill, Bath, aged 83, Elizabeth, widow of 
Col. Oliver, of Great Wigston, Leicestershire. 

At Little Canfield rectory, Essex, aged 88, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Smith, esq. formerly of Shurd- 
ington, Cheltenham. 

At St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, aged 52, Wil- 
liam Sole, esq. F.R.C.S. With high principles and 
strict probity of character he united great medical 
talent, and acquired the universal respect and 
esteem of the neighbourhood. 

At Timworth, Suffolk, aged 95, Sarah-Frances, 
widow of Thomas Thompson, esq. of Walworth. 

At Redland, aged 68, Chas. Ludlow Walker, esq. 

Feb, 22. In Kingstown, at an advanced age, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Gore, relict of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Killala. She was Maria, widow of 
Thomas Bunbury Isaac, esq. of Hollywood House, 
Devon ; she became the third wife of the Dean in 
1823, and his widow in 1844. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 72, Mary-Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Healy, esq. of Ashby Decon Cottage, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Ford House, Devon, George Pride, esq. late 
of Ceylon, and of Cwm, Heref. 

At Ridley Court, Kent, aged 79, Richard Ray, 
esq. late of Swanley, Kent. 

Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Wilson, esq. of Wands- 
worth-common. 

Feb. 23. At Bristol, aged 54, Colonel John Fre- 
deric Sales Clarke, Commanding the South Wales 
District, and lately Assistant-Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral at the Horse Guards. Colonel Clarke entered 
the service in 1818, and attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in 1851. 

At Bryanstone-sq. aged 83, Walpole Lyre, esq. 

At Poole, aged 72, Eleanor-l’earce, relict of 
George Kemp, esq. 

At Tottenham, Middlesex, aged 
Laundy, esq. 

Aged 68, Henry Leverett, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Walthamstow, aged 24, Mary-Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. William H. Lucas, of Milford, Surrey. 

Jane, wife of Henry Miller, esq. of Welchmill- 
house, Frome. 

At Stokeville, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Minton, esq. of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

At St. Leonard's, aged 47, Elinor-Elizabeth, 


78, Joseph 
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relict of Thos. Moult, esq. of Cheetham hill, near 
Manchester. 

At Broughty Ferry, Scotland, Capt. James 
Tasker, late of the 57th Regt. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Robert Woodifield, esq. of Lyndhurst. 

Feb. 24. At Peckham, aged 82, Amey, relict of 
Joseph Bell, esq. of Croydon. 

At Temple-hill, East Budleigh, Miss Grace Chard 
Elford, eldest dau. of the late Sir Wm. Elford, of 
Bickham, Bart. 

At Dorchester, aged 67, Mary, relict of the Ven. 
John Fisher, Archdeacon of Berks. 

Aged 63, Charles Thos. Daley, esq. of Mark- 
field, surgeon. 

At Worthing, aged 18, Eleanor-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late David Wm. Gregorie, esq. of 
Queen-sq. Westminster. 

Fanny, wife of the Rev. Edward Lovell, Rector 
of Coddington, Heref. 

At Seaforth, near Liverpool, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. W. Rawson, M.A. 

Feb. 25. At Salisbury, aged 80, Mr. Patrick 
Cornellan, for many years Editor of the Salisbury 
Journal. 

At Southampton, aged 74, Mr. J. D. Doswell, 
civil engineer, for upwards of fifty years surveyor 
to the corporation, port, and harbour, and other 
public boards of Southampton. 

At York, aged 78, Mrs. Elizabeth Fothergill. 

In Ebury-st. Chester-sq. aged 82, Isaac Gom- 
pertz, esq. 

At Seaton, Kent, the residenee of his son-in- 
law R. C. Kingsword, aged 84, Thomas Hays, esq. 
late of Bermondsey. 

Aged 58, Mr. Thos. Morris, of Warwick, solicitor. 

At Craigforth House, Stirlingshire, Thomas 
Smith, esq. late Physician-General H.E.I.C.S. 

At Torquay, aged 30, Albert C. Waterlow, esq. 
of Finsbury-sq. 

Aged 20, Lawrence-Robert, younger son of 
Henry Willoughby, esq. of Dartmouth-grove, 
Blackheath ; and late of the West Kent Militia. 

Feb. 26. At Bitton, Glouc. aged 74, Harriet- 
Maria, wife of H. A. Barker, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late Adm. William Bligh. 

At Broomwell House, Brislington, Somerset, 
aged 66, William Braikenridge, esq. of Bartlett’s- 
buildings, London, and of Bush-hill, Edmonton, 
Middlesex. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, John Carr, esq. 

At Merton college, Oxford, aged 19, Henry 
Somers Morgan Clifford. 

At the residence of her nephew the Rev. E. P. 
Southwood, Newhaven, aged 86, Mrs. Sarah Plea- 
sance Markby, late of Brighton. 

At Fledborough Rectory, Notts, aged 80, Mary- 
Elizabeth, widow of Christopher Nevile, esq. of 
Thorney. 

At Liverington, nearWisbeach, aged 30, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Arthur W. Roper, M.A. 

At Boulogne, Mrs. Tait, widow of Dr. William 
Tait, physician R.N. and only child of the late 
Adm. Alexander Edgar. 

At Camberwell, Surrey, aged 77, Col. Henry 
Thornton, C.B. late of the 82nd, and formerly of 
the 40th Regt. 

"eb. 27. At Colchester, aged 32, Miss Mary 
Ann Dillerson, of Cromwell House, Maldon. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, aged 76, Frances, wife 
of W. Jerdan, esq. formerly editor of the Literary 
Gazette. 

Feb. 28. In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
65, John Benjamin, esq. formerly of Lisbon, and 
late of Rio de Janeiro. 

Assassinated near Portumna, co. Galway, Thad- 
deus O'Callaghan, esq. solicitor, of Fitzwilliam-sq. 
Dublin. He was a young man, and served his ap- 
prenticeship to the late Mr. Pierce Mahony. He 
had recently acquired the property of Ballinruane, 
and had ejected some of the occupying tenants, 
and introduced a Scotch steward. A jury found 
a verdict of “‘ Wilful Murder against some person 
or persons unknown.” 
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In Camden-road, Holloway, aged 39, John 
Campion, jun. esq. 

In Warwick-st. Belgrave-road, aged 83, 1’ 
widow of Lieut. James Findlay, 11th R. V.B 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 78, James Rum- 
sey, esq. M.D. of Amersham. 

At Torquay, from the effects of over-exertion 
with the Baltic Fleet, aged 21, Herbert William 
Wilberforce, Lieut. R.N. eldest son of the Bishop 
of Oxford. He served during the last and the pre- 
sent year as Lieutenantin the Baltic Fleet, and 
returned to England last autumn in an enfeebled 
state of health. 

Feb. 29. Aged 75, F. J. Kelsey, esq. of West 
Lavington House, Wilts. 

At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, Harriett, 
widow of John Milward Mugliston, esq. surgeon, 
of Grafton-st. Fitzroy-sq. eldest dau. of the late 
John Cruttenden, esq. of Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Leytonstone, Essex, aged 38, William Arthur 
Rhodes, esq. 

Mr. William Tatham, of Liverpool. He cut his 
throat in the Exchange Rooms some days before, 
and the causes assigned gre over-speculation in 
the palm oil and tallow trade. Verdict, Tempo- 
rary Insanity. 4 ' 

Lately. At Chepstow Vfllas, Bayswater, Licut.- 
Col. Robert Anstruther, of Thirdport, N.B. 

At Catten, Norwich, aged 76, Mary-Ann, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Chitty, H.E.1.C. 

At Dartmouth, aged 61, Mr. Henry Jefferies 
Dugdale, shipowner. 

At Keighley, ncar Doncaster, aged 79, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp, commonly called ‘* Old Threeclaps.” 
He took to his bed at the age of 30, in consequence 
of a matrimonial disappointment, and had kept 
it for 49 years. During this long period his flesh 
was firm and healthy, and his weight was esti- 
mated at 240 lbs 

At Turton, near Bolton, having pvisoned him- 
self in an unfrequented plantation, aged 21, Mr. 
John Hobler, who had been studying the profes- 
sion of a machinist and tool-maker at the works 
of Messrs. Whitworth and Co. of Manchester. The 
deceased resided with Dr. Clay, of Manchester, a 
relative, and absented himself in the month of 
January, leaving letters behind him stating his 
intention to destroy himself, being in a low and 
desponding state of mind, brought on by over 
study. 

In Charles-square, Hoxton, an old man named 
Howe, whose death resulted from starvation. On 
becoming sensible of his approaching end he sent 
for his former employers, Messrs. Stevens and 
Co., booksellers, in Bell-alley, Temple-bar; and 
he admitted that he had a considerable sun of 
money. A book of the Provident Bank in St. 
Martin’s-lane was found, in which he was accre- 
dited to the amount of 175/., and he pointed to a 
heap of old papers by his side, under which was 
197. 10s. in gold, and 6J. 16s. 6d. in silver, each 
coin being perfectly bright and wrapped singly in 
tissue. This amount he expressed a desire to 
divide among some neighbours who had been kind 
to him; but the bank account, together with any 
other property in the place, was to go to the 
Bookbinders’ Almshouses, he not having a rela- 
lative surviving. Four rooms of the house were 
filled with books of value from floor to ceiling, and 
numerous oil paintings hung against the walls. 

At Newry, Ireland, from taking deadly night- 
shade in mistake for other medicine, Capt. Aquilla 
Howe Kent, 4th Lane. Militia. 

At Templemore, Ireland, through a fall from his 
horse, Major Snodgrass, 13th Light Inf. 

At the residence of Capt. R. b. Bowden, R.N. 
Herne Bay, aged 91, Sarah-Stephenson, relict of 
the Rey. Jas. Stanley, Vicar of Ormskirk, Lanc. 

At the vicarage, Godalming, aged 38, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas W ebster, B.D. Vicar 
of Oakington, and Rector of St. Botolph, Camb. 

At Malton, aged 89, Mrs. Jane Wray. 

Marchi. At Burley, near Leeds, aged 25, 
Harriet, wife of Mr, William Dove, She was the 
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daughter of a gentleman at Plymouth, and sister 
to the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, professor of mathe- 
matics at Madras. Her husband was the only son 
if the late Mr. Christopher Dove, currier and 
leather merchant, at Leeds, and they were married 
on 1852. On the llth Aug. 1854, Mr. Dove was 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge of attempt- 
ing his own life with a pistol : he was at one time 
an agriculturist, but has latterly subsisted on an 
annuity left by his father, and indulged in fre- 
quent drunkenness. During a coroner’s inquest of 
many days it was proved that Mrs. Dove had died 
a lingering death from strychnine, and a verdict 
was returned that she “ died from the effects of 
strychnine wilfully administered by her husband.’’ 
Mr. Dove will be tried at the Midsummer assizes. 

At Chard, aged 59, Elizabeth, widow of Samuel 
Edwards, esq. solicitor, of Chard. 

At Bayswater, aged 51, Capt. Henry Gribble, 
late of the H.E.I.C. service. 

At Great Malvern, in consequence of a fall from 
the Ivy Rock, a height of 60 feet (to which he had 
wandered at night), Henry John Maxwell, esq. 
third son of the late Rev. Patrick Maxwell, of 
Almer rectory, Dorsetshire. 

Aged 70, Eleanor-Nicholls, wife of Barrow Men- 
ham, esq. of Ampthill-sq. 

At Chesterton, Camb. after an illness of twelve 
years, Eliza-Augusta, second dau. of the late 
Lieut. Redman, 12th Light Dragoons. 

At Crockham-hill, Edenbridge, Kent, aged 86, 
Nanny, widow of Peter Thompson, esq. of Enfield. 

March 2. In Bedford-st. Covent Garden, aged 
90, Comm. J. H. Dathan, R.N 

At Sherborne House, Warwickshire, aged 63, 
Ellen, relict.of John Drinkwater, esq. 

At the Chateau Hunaudieres, near Le Mans 
aged 75, James Stanley Ireland, esq 

Aged 79, Thomas Joyce, esq. a Stamford-hill, 
and Bishopsgate-st. Without. 

At Grantham, aged 76, Miss Sophia King. 

At Gloucester House, Regent’s-park, aged 79, S. 
G. Martinez, esq. formerly of Mark-lane. 

Aged 50, ‘John Duggan Patterson, esq. of the 
Genwal Register Office, Somerset House, and late 
an Inspector at the General Board of Health. 

At Fornham All Saints, aged 72, Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late William Stutter, esq. 

At Cotham, Bristol, aged 46, Eleonora, wife of 
Henry Walters, esq. late of the "Bengal C.S. 

At Brighton, aged 21, Louisa-Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thos. Lake Whitehouse, esq. of Liverpool. 

March 3. Eliza-Victoria, wife of E. G. Crooke, 
M.D. of Chorley, Lanc. fourth dau. of the late A. 
C. Rea, esq. R.M. of Lynden, Sussex, and Black- 
heath-park, Kent. 

At Bermondsey, aged 82, Harriet, widow of 
Jesse Curling, esq. 

Aged 62, at Harley House, Brunswick-place, 
Regent’s-park, His Excellency Don cisco” 
Luciano de Murrieta, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Spanish Order of Charles ILI. and one of the prin- 
cipals of the eminent house of C. de Murrieta and 
Co. of Adams-court, Old Broad-st. 

At Little Fife House, London, aged 82, John 
Feed Noble, esq. of Leckhampstead and Mortimer, 

erks, 

At Christchurch, aged 24, Granville, fifth son of 
the late Richard Sharp, esq. solicitor, of that 
town. 

Aged 83, Robert Wainhouse, esq. of Sapling- 
grove, Halifax. 

At Priddy, Somerset, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict 
of Mr. Thos. Weeks, leaving 13 children, 95 
grandchildren, and 67 great-grandchildren. 

March 4. At Reigate, aged 86, Richard Batt- 
} 


ey, esq. 

At Merton, Surrey, aged 28, Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Strettel Chadwick, esq. 

At Fleetwood, aged 49, Daniel Elletson, esq. of 
Parrox Hall. 
At Shrewton, aged 73, Samuel J. Fussell, esq. 


At Sowerby, near Thirsk, aged 83, Wm. Harvey 4 
esq. formerly of Newcastle-on-Tyne, solicitor, 
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Aged 31, John Richard Harwood, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Navy. 

In Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park, Edward 
Humphreys, esq. 

At ben eae hw 87, Arthur Hunt, esq. late 
of Greenhithe, and formerly of Dartmouth. 

Aged 68, John Knox, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Mount Noel, Slindon, aged 53, Mary-Ann, 
wife of G. R. Morgan, esq. 

In Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, aged 46, James 
Henry Savage, esq. 

At York, aged 76, Mr. James Smith, for many 

guard of the Telegraph coach from Leeds to 

Newcastle. He was father to Mr. Charles Smith, 
railway inspector. 

March 5. At Bruges, Belgium, Elizabeth - 
Louisa-Jane, wife of Col. Thomas Abbott, only 
surviving child of the late Col. Meredith, Royal 


Artillery. 

Aged 71, Alfred Batson, esq. of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

At Leicester, aged 77, Rev. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, more than forty years minister of Salem 
chapel, Leicester. 

At Lewisham, aged 69, Bartholomew Chaundy, 


esq. 

“Ke Athlone, aged 37, Capt. Alfred Coope, seventh 
son of the late John Coope, esq. of Great Cumber- 
land-place, Portman-sq. 

Charlotte, widow of Major Thomas Croxton, 
Bengal Art. of Upper Baker-st. 

At Salcombe, aged 65, Mr. John Evans, ship- 
owner and shipbuilder. 

Loveday, eldest dau. of John Goodridge, esq. of 
Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 

At Fernie Castle, Fife, N.B. Margaret-Anna, 
wife of Charles Goring, esq. of Highden, Sussex. 

Aged 83, Matthew Heath, esq. of St. Peter’s- 
terrace, Hammersmith. 

At Kenton, aged 35, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Pycroft, esq. surgeon. 

In Brompton, aged 74, Charles Robert Sparrow, 
esq. late of Walthamstow. 

At Sidmouth, Elizabeth, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late William Tinney, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Dublin, aged above 30, Mr. Howard Douglas 
Aytoun, Ensign in the 15th Regt. who committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. He joined the regi- 
ment about two months ago, having been pre- 
viously in the Fifeshire Militia. He was a godson 
of Sir Howard Douglas. Verdict, Temporary 
insanity. 

March6. At Barnstaple, aged 73, Simon Gage 
Britton, M.D. consulting physician to the North 
Devon Infirmary. He was a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy (1806), and M.D. of the University of St. 
Andrew’s. 

At Harehope, Northumberland, Oswin Addison 
Baker Cresswell, esq. eldest son and heir of Addi- 
son John Baker Cresswell, esq. of Cresswell. 

At Little Durnford, Wilts, aged 73, Anne, second 
dau. of the late John Ekins, D.D. Dean of Salis- 


bury. 

At Altrincham, Cheshire, aged 26, Howel Arthur 
Nicholls, esq. 

At Thame Vicarage, Oxon, Rebecca-Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. James Prosser. 

At Langtree, Week, near Torrington, aged 86, 
J. Slade, esq. 

At Exeter, Sarah, widow of Joseph Sparkes, esq. 
banker. 

At Carlisle, aged 5, Charlotte, third dau. of the 
Very Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait, Dean of Car- 
lisle; and on the Ilth, aged 19 months, Susan- 
Elizabeth-Campbell, his fourth surviving dau. 

At Clapham, aged 73, Mr. John Taylor Wedg- 
wood, an eminent historical engraver. 

March7. At Aldwick, near Bognor, aged 70, 
Thos. Bowles, esq. formerly of Midhurst. 

At Margate, aged 40, Robert-Chippindale, se- 
cond son of F. W. Cobb, of that place, banker. 

Suddenly, aged 30, Anna, wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Gilbert, Vicar of Binham, Norfolk, only 
surviving dau. of the late J. Hammond, esq. of 
Ashley » Camb. 
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At Dorking, aged 22, John-Thomas, second son 
of J. T. Knight, esq. of Tilbury Fort. 

At her house, Ebury-st. Eaton-sq. aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of C. B. Long, esq. 

At Woodside, near Plymouth, William Mair, 
esq. formerly of Demerara. 

Aged 21, Katharine Anne Morton, niece and 
adopted dau. of E. Payne Best, esq. of Stonehouse, 
Glouc. granddau. of the late Thomas Gardner, esq. 
of the Abernant Iron Works, Glamorganshire. 

At the rectory-house, Castlegate, Dorothy, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Salvin, of York. 

At Peckham, aged 37, Geo. Yarde Sparke, esq. 

At Beverley, Yorkshire, aged 89, Susanna, widow 
of Robert Stephenson, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 96, Mary, widow of William 
Stevens, esq. of Loughton, Essex. 

Aged 30, Mr. Charles 8. Swain, second son of 
Mr. J. Swain, of Oxford-st. He was a frequent 
writer in the public journals, particularly in the 
Morning Advertiser, in which he wrote a series of 
articles headed, “* A Glance at the War.” 

March 8. By shooting himself with a pistol, 
aged 46, Mr. Edward Burfield, of Crickhowell, 
ironmonger. He was a defaulter as actuary of 
the savings bank. Verdict, Temporary Insanity. 

At Thorncroft, Letherhead, Elizabeth-Jackson, 
wife of Alexander Colvin, esq. 

At Southampton, Isabella, wife of Capt. John 
Drysdale, 42d Royal Highlanders, now serving 
in the Crimea. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, aged 96, Mrs. Ever- 
ard, widow of Edw. Everard, esq. late of Middle- 
ton Hall, near Lynn, Norfolk. 

In Chancery-lane, aged 48, Charles Houblon 
Grove, of the Chancery Bar, youngest son of 
Joseph Grove, esq. of Upper Seymour-st. West, 
Connaught-sq. 

At Amble, aged 23, Lavinia, wife of John Hind- 
march, esq. 

At Dover, aged 63, John Lukis, esq. late of the 
3d Buffs. 

At Lewes, aged 37, Mrs. Weir. 

March9. At Kensington, aged 74, Benjamin 
Broadbridge, esq. 

At Bath, aged 74, James Battin Coulthard, esq. 
of Brinstead, Hants, father of the Rev. Thomas 
Coulthard, incumbent of Plymstock, and for many 
years a magistrate for Hants. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 55, William Denison, esq. 
of Portland-pl. Wandsworth-road. 

At Haxey Vicarage, Lincolnshire, Hugh Mason 
Dixon, esq. only son of the late James Dixon, esq. 
of Cottingham, and nephew of the late Rev. W. H. 
Dixon, Canon Residentiary of York. 

At Brixton, George Howes, esq. late of the In- 
dian Navy, eldest son of Capt. George Howes, 
Royal Navy. 

At Mill-hill, Hendon, Captain John Innes, 
H.E.1.C.S. who commanded successively the Com- 
pany’s ships the Fort William and the Abercrom- 
bie Robinson. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Jenkin Jones, esq. M.D. 
R.N. He graduated at Glasgow in 1818. He was 
author of The Philanthropist,a drama, written for 
the benefit of the Royal Humane Society. 

At Nice, aged 55, the Hon. Thomas Liddell, 
second son of the late Lord Ravensworth. He 
married in 1843 the Hon. Caroline-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of George 5th Viscount Barrington, but had 
no issue. 

Aged 56, Edward Pashley, esq. of Eltham, Kent. 

At Evesham, aged 87, William Soley, esq. 

At Leipsic, aged 25, Gertrude, dau. of Joseph 
Stace, esq. surgeon, Southampton. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 55, William 
Strickland, esq. formerly Controller of the Cus- 
toms Fund, and of Brompton-crescent. 

In Carnaby-st. Golden-sq. aged 84, Thomas 
Woodward, esq. 

March \0. At the vicarage, Turkdean, Glouc. 
me A Harriet-Georgina, dau. of the Rev. Frede- 


iscoe. 
At Mayo, aged 78, the Hon, Frederick Cayen- 
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dish, son of the Right Hon. Sir Henty Citas 
and Sarah Baroness of Waterpark. He married 
first, in 1801, Lady Caroline-Gore, 6th daughter of 
Arthur-Saunders, 2d Earl of Arran, and second, 

in 1817, Agnes-Catharine, eldest dau. of Alex. Mac- 
donnell, esq. of Springfield, co. Mayo. By the 
first lady he had issue the Rev. Frederick Caven- 
dish, Rector of Feighcullen, and four daughters ; 
by the second, three sons. 

Found dead in a public bath in Newgate-street, 
Mr. William Dunn, late of Staines. Verdict, 
Accidental Death. 

At Greenwich, Caroline-Amelia, second dau. of 
the late John Geere Jones, esq. 

At Haslar Hospital, Gosport, aged 56, James 
Stuart, esq. Staft- -surgeon, late of the Ceylon 
Rifle Re ment. 

March 11. In Bloomfield-terrace, Harrow-road, 
aged 35, James Beatty, esq. Engineer-in-chief of 
the Crimean Railways. 

At Brookhill Hall, near Alfreston, Derbyshire, 
aged 82, D’Ewes Coke, esq. 

At Maybush, near Southampton, aged 24, 
Louisa-Maria, wife of Charles Davies, jun. esq. 
and pases dau. of the Rev. Henry Blake, of 
Birdham, Sussex, formerly Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At Brompton, aged 36, Susan-Eliza, only dau. 
of the late Joseph Dockerill, esq. of Fenchurch- 
street. 

Francis-William, second son of Vincent An- 
thony Eyre, esq. of Lindley Hall, Leic. 

At Norley House, aged 80, Richard Fillis, esq. 

At Settrington, Yorkshire, Anna-Maria, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Long, Archdeacon of East 
aising- 
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At St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, aged 24, John, 
only son of John Love, esq. 

At Brompton, Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
Sit Lachlan Mach ean, M MD. of Sudbury, Suffolk, 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Moir, superin- 
tendent of the Edinburgh City Mission, and for- 
merly of South Shields and Rothbury. 

At Bydown House, wisthellige, be aged 52, John 
Nott, esq. 

At the vicarage, Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
Francis Storr, M.A. Vicar of Brenchley, Kent. 

At London, Mr. Joseph Black, late Comptroller 
of Customs at Newcastle. 

March 12. At Camberwell, aged 39, the Hon. 
Robert Rutledge Craig, her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General and Queéen’s Advocate of British Guiana. 

At Eastbourn, aged 79, Major Leonard Kilham 
Willard, 11th Batt. Royal Veterans, a magistrate 
for Sussex. He was supposed to be the last sur- 
vivor of the large army that fought at the battle of 
Lashwarree, in the East Indies, under Lord Lake, 
in 1802. 

At Gledhow Mount, near Leeds, 67, John 
Wilkinson, esq. one of the justices of the peace for 
the borough of Leeds. 

At St. Mary’s, Bootham, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Wolstenholme, esq. of York. 

March 13. At Alresford, Hampshire, Mr. Cuy- 
lits, merchant, of Gracechurch-st. London. He 
committed suicide, having recently been gazetted 
as a bankrupt. 

At Hackney, aged 68, Thurstan Dale, esq. 

March 16. In Valentine- place, Webber-street, 
Herr Griffiths, pantaloon. He had met with pro- 
fessional disappointments at Preston, and termi- 
nated his career jn Loree his throat. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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Week ending 
Saturday, 


Under | 
20 years | 
of Age. | 
20 and 

under 40.) 
under 60.) 


Deaths demesne 
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upwards. ' 
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o% 


Females:| 





459 143 
499 166 
527 | 157 
540 | 178 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8s. d. s. d. s. d. 
67 11 36 3 23 2 


,» Mar. 21. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, s. d. &. d. 
43 2 41 0 40 3 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 0s. to 47, 158.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 67. 10s. 


PRICE ( OF HAY AND STRAW AT ‘SMITHFIELD, Mar. 24, 
Hay, 4/. 08. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 4/7. 10s. to 6/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Mar. 24, 
4d. to 48, 10d. 
6d. to 5s. 2d. 
6d. to 6s. Od. 
8d. to 4s, 10d. 


Beef .. .0 0 be veces oe dB. 
Mutton ...........38. 
Veal boss aot. 
Pork -— 


COAL MARKET, 
Walls Ends, &c. 15s. Gd. to 19s. Od. per ton. - 
‘TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. 9d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Mar, 24, 
Beasts......... 2,974 Calves 31 
Sheepand Lambs 17,380 Pigs 305 


Mar, 19. 
Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. 
Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Feb. 26, to March 25, 1856, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
a 





Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
at 


llo’cloc 
Night. 








| 
Weather. | : Weather. 


fair, cloudy 
\|do. : do. do. 

do. : do. do. 
fair, cloudy j 7 |do. rain 
cloudy 41 |29, 93 |rain,cldy.rain 
ldo. sleet do. do. do. 
do. gloomy do. 
gloomy : os on 
lirain, gloomy ‘ o. do. 
|icloudy | fair, cloudy 
\|cldy.fair,cldy.'} 23 . : ’ do, do. 

\ido. | 23 ¢ do. do. 








| 

||do. | cloudy 
\ do. | o 5 3 8 do. 

2 = cloudy | 
| | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





| oe | | 
oer | Gent. | sper |, Lone | Sgen"| India | India Ex. Bills 
Reduced. |Consols.! Cent ‘een Stock. | Stock. | Bonds. £1000. 


92} | olf) 93 | | 1 dis. 1 pm. 
924 | 923 2 dis. 2 dis. par. 
925 913 G dis. | 2 dis. 2 pm. 
92 913 1 dis. 2 pm. 
92 91g 2 dis. 1 pm. 
913 | 912 | ——a. 
92} | 913 | 2 dis. par. 
ao | aa Fo 
‘ is. 1 pm, 
92 | 1 pm. 1 dis. 
1 dis. 1 pm. 
1 dis. 1 pm. 
1 pm. 1 dis, 
| 2 6dis.| 1 dis. par. 
|\——. ——~| 7 3 dis. | 1 dis. 1 pm. 
| @dis. | 2 pm. par. 
| 
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1 dis. 
8 dis. | 1 pm. 








| Sdis. | 1 dis. 
| 10 dis. | 1 dis. 
'6 5 dis. | 1 dis. 
| 10 dis. | 1 dis. 1 pm. 
| |12 7 dis.| 1 dis. 1 pm. 
| 11 dis. | 1 dis. 1 pm. 
| 6 dis. par 2 pm. 





























——-| 10 6 dis.| 4 pm. 1 dis. 
16 10 dis.) 5 2 dis. 
Radel | Gdis. | 1 dis. 1 pm. 


"te ' 

J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 

Throgmorton Street, London 
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